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THE  GOLDEN  GREYHOUND 


Broadway  was  just  shaking  itself  free  from 
the  grip  of  a  mighty  northeaster.  All  night 
the  gale  had  shrieked  through  the  canons  of 
masonry,  whirled  its  stinging  swarms  of  sleet 
particles  around  corners,  and  piled  its  wet  and 
heavy  masses  of  snow  in  weird,  formless  stretches 
in  the  streets.  Although  it  was  almost  noon,  and 
men,  horses,  and  ploughs  had  been  fighting 
the  storm  for  hours,  not  yet  had  traffic  been 
able  to  push  itself  into  any  semblance  of  order. 

Save  for  the  clanging  of  street-car  gongs,  the 
tinkling  of  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  men,  the  city 
was  strangely  silent.  For  once,  the  demon 
noise  was  hushed  by  the  thick,  white  carpet 
nature  had  thrown  down  around  it. 

The  sidewalk  clocks  at  Union  Square  were 
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telling  the  hour  with  muffled  strokes,  when  a 
tall,  keen-visaged  young  man  came  forth  from 
a  shop  whose  great  plate  windows,  artistically 
grilled  with  iron,  would  have  proclaimed  its 
character,  even  without  a  sight  of  the  flashing 
baubles  set  forth  to  allure  the  daughters  of  Eve 
and  persuade  the  sons  of  Adam. 

The  man  stood  for  a  moment  in  front  of  the 
doorway;  spite  of  the  yet  keen  wind  and  the 
steadily  falling  snow,  his  long,  close-fitting 
overcoat  was  open,  and  his  hands  were  still  un- 
gloved, as  his  dark  eyes  turned  this  way  and 
that  along  the  lines  of  toilers  digging  furiously 
at  the  snow.  He  wheeled  about,  and  beckoned 
to  another  young  man,  apparently  a  few  years 
his  junior,  who  had  been  snugly  tucked  in  a 
near-by  entrance,  out  of  reach  of  the  December 
blast. 

The  tall  young  man  regarded  his  companion 
with  a  look  of  pleasant  indulgence,  in  which 
was  also  a  trifle  of  impatience. 

"Well,  Jay,"   he  said,  as  the  two  stood  close 

together,  "for  a  true  Vermont  Yankee  you're 
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curiously  afraid  of  snow.  There'll  be  an 
empty  cab  along  soon.  I'll  drop  off  at  the 
house,  and  you  can  go  along  up  town  and 
deliver  the  bracelet  at  Miss  Carstairs'  —  that 
is,  if  the  cab  lasts  long  enough.  What's  the 
matter?    You're  shivering  like  an  eel." 

The  other  smiled  deprecatingly,  showing 
two  rows  of  brilliant,  perfectly  formed  teeth. 

"I  guess  I'm  not  as  tough  as  I  used  to  be, 
Mr.  Overton,"  he  observed,  hoisting  the 
shaggy  collar  of  his  ulster  about  his  neck. 

Overton  Brill  laughed,  with  the  spontaneous 
ease  of  a  man  whose  nearly  thirty  years  of  life 
had  known  few  but  the  lighter  emotions. 

"If  you  ever  woo  fame  in  an  agricultural 
journal,  Jay,  here's  a  horticultural  note  for 
you:  Farmers'  sons  don't  transplant  well. 
There's  a  cab!  Get  after  it;  he'll  never  see 
us." 

There  was  something  in  the  way  the  younger 

man  floundered  through  the  snow,  to  intercept 

the  much-desired  cabman,  that  reminded  Brill 

of  their  first  meeting  nearly  six  months  before, 
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when  he  was  dabbling  in  rusticity  at  the  little 
town  of  Jay.  The  youth  was  then  treading 
down  a  load  of  hay,  and  despite  the  contrast 
between  July  and  December,  the  actions  were 
ludicrously  alike. 

"I'm  glad  I  took  the  notion  to  make  a  valet 
out  of  him,"  he  mused;  "for  although  he's 
very  homespun,  he's  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide. 
—  What's  the  trouble?" 

The  spoken  words  were  for  the  snow-enwrapt 
figure  struggling  back  to  the  sidewalk. 

"Buggy's  full,  sir,"  replied  the  messenger, 
gasping. 

In  moments  of  mental  or  physical  excitement, 
Aristides  Stebbins  was  prone  to  fall  back  into 
the  speech  and  phraseology  of  his  native  town, 
whose  convenient  and  expressive  name  Brill 
had  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  his  "man."  It 
was  done  in  sheer  self-defence.  "Think  of  it, 
Jay.     A  valet  called  Aristides ! "   he  had  said. 

With  a  deal  of  shouting  and  some  milder 
encouragement  for  his  horse,  the  cabman 
managed  to  bring  his  swaying  vehicle  to  the 
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curb  in  front  of  the  famous  palace  of  jewels. 
The  hansom  doors  were  thrown  back,  and 
from  between  them  stepped  a  fur-clad  man  of 
imposing  size,  who  stamped  his  way  into  the 
shop. 

"Wonder  if  one  of  his  feminine  acquaint- 
ances is  inconsiderate  enough  to  have  a  birth- 
day in  the  greatest  storm  of  the  year,"  muttered 
Brill.  "Hello,  you,  Jay;  there's  another  cab. 
After  it,  old  man!" 

This  time  Aristides  reported  that  the  "buggy" 
was  empty,  but  that  the  driver  would  wait  for 
the  just-made  landing-place  to  be  vacated. 

The  tall  gentleman  was  evidently  in  a  hurry, 
for  he  came  from  the  shop  within  the  minute, 
and  climbed  into  his  cab  with  surprising 
alacrity. 

The  driver,  too,  apparently  had  his  cue,  for 
he  pulled  sharply  on  one  rein  to  turn  his  horse's 
head  in  the  opposite  direction.  His  strength 
was  too  much  for  the  worn  leather,  and  the  rein, 
breaking  near  his  hand,  slid  down  over  the 
railing  in  front  of  the  cab  and  fell  into  the  snow. 
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With  his  customary  impulse  to  be  of  service 
in  any  way  not  too  violently  obtrusive,  Brill 
jumped  upon  the  platform  of  the  cab,  reached 
over  for  the  leather  and  threw  it  deftly  into  the 
cabby's  hands,  stilling  thereby  a  vigorous 
though  smothered  torrent  of  profanity. 

At  the  moment,  something  like  muffled 
thanks  came  from  the  almost  invisible  recess 
of  the  hansom.  Aristides  saw  his  patron  smile 
and  nod,  and  then,  with  surprise,  beheld  him 
flick  some  of  the  snow  from  the  glass.  He 
would  almost  have  believed  he  saw  "Mr. 
Overton"  give  a  start,  had  not  such  a  thing 
been  unprecedented. 

Brill  leaped  to  the  sidewalk  with  unusual 
energy,  and  motioned  impatiently  to  the  cab- 
man Stebbins  had  engaged;  in  a  moment  the 
man  reined  in  his  horse  beside  them. 

"In  with  you,  Stebbins,"  cried  his  master, 
with  a  new  tone  in  his  voice ;  then,  to  the  driver, 
"Keep  that  cab  in  sight,  and  you  get  five  dol- 
lars an  hour  extra."  A  slamming  of  doors,  a 
crack  of  a  whip,  and  they  were  off. 
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As  the  hansom  swayed  and  creaked  through 
the  snow,  Stebbins  sat  in  silent  amazement. 
What  could  this  anxiety  about  the  man  who 
looked  like  a  bear  portend?  Where  were  they 
going?  He  had  learned  long  before  that  Brill 
was  impulsive,  but  this  queer  freak  outdid  any- 
thing yet  observed. 

His  speculations  were  presently  interrupted 
by  a  cry  from  Brill.  "We've  lost  it!  No, 
there  it  is !  You  see,"  he  explained,  though 
Stebbins's  interest  hardly  warranted  it,  "the 
danger  isn't  that  they'll  run  away  from  us ;  but 
when  we  strike  a  drift  and  they  get  in  a  smooth 
place,  they  might  turn  down  a  side  street  be- 
fore our  man  could  see  them  through  this  snow. 
You're  not  cold  now,  Jay?" 

Stebbins  shook  his  head.  He  would  not 
acknowledge  discomfort,  for  the  characteristic 
kindness  of  the  question  touched  him. 

Suddenly  the  hansom  came  to  a  stop.     Brill 
lurched  forward  and  peered  through  the  snow-- 
curtained  glass. 

"They're  only  a  dozen  feet  ahead,"  he  cried, 
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and  Stebbins  could  faintly  make  out  the  form 
of  something  that  resembled  a  phantom  cab. 

"I  wonder  where  we  are?"  queried  Brill. 
Aristides  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  answer, 
for  his  master  well  knew  his  inability  to  learn 
even  the  simpler  topography  of  New  York. 

"It  looks  like  a  warehouse,"  exclaimed  Brill. 
"But  whatever  it  is,  they  are  getting  out  here." 

"They?"  said  Stebbins.  "Air  there  more'n 
one?"  The  vernacular  showed  rapidly  rising 
interest. 

"Of  course."  Brill  had  pushed  open  the 
doors  and  was  looking  straight  ahead.  "You 
didn't  suppose  we  were  running  after  that  old 
man,  did  you?" 

A  glimmer  of  intuition  glowed  in  the  youth's 
brain,  then  flamed  into  comprehension. 

"Who  is  she,  sir?" 

"How  the  deuce  should  I  know?  //  I  knew, 
what  would  be  the  sense  of  ploughing  through 
all  this  snow  to  find  out?" 

"Oh!"     Stebbins's  monosyllables  were  filled 

with  rural  expressiveness.     In  this  ejaculation 
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wonder  predominated,  for  in  so  far  as  his  expe- 
rience went,  his  master  was  in  no  wise  "cracked 
over  the  gals";  but  he  made  no  other  com- 
ment. 

"They're  probably  stopping  to  make  a  pur- 
chase," continued  Brill,  rapidly.  "No,  they're 
not.  He's  dismissing  the  cabman.  Pay  the 
driver,  Jay,  —  Tiffany's  got  all  I  had  —  and 
hunt  me  up." 

As  his  patron  had  vanished,  Aristides  made 
up  his  mind  to  persuade  the  cabman  that  the 
extra  five  dollars  promised  had  not  been  earned, 
for  he  was  as  thrifty  with  other  people's  money 
as  with  his  own.  Only  at  the  verge  of  a  vio- 
lent scene  did  he  give  the  hansom-driver  the 
full  sum  nominated ;  then,  with  a  sigh  of  regret, 
he  started  to  find  Brill. 

Immediately  he  was  plunged  into  a  sort  of 
well-lighted  and  cool  inferno.  Men  in  strange 
paucity  of  clothing  were  tearing  about  with 
trucks  bearing  crates,  trunks,  boxes,  barrels, 
and  all  sorts  of  impedimenta.  Horses  snorted, 
and  pawed  the  floor  of  the  immense  shed.     Steb- 
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bins  narrowly  escaped  their  hoofs,  only  to  be 
shoved  and  pushed  and  execrated  by  hurrying 
men  bearing  arms  in  the  shape  of  umbrellas 
and  walking  sticks.  He  threaded  his  way 
through  groups  of  others,  apparently  bidding 
good-byes;  he  caught  the  scent  of  rare  flowers, 
mingling  oddly  with  odors  that  brought  to  his 
mental  vision  the  old  cross-roads  grocery  at 
home;  and,  over  all  the  shouts  and  laughter 
and  rattling,  sounded  the  raucous  panting  of 
escaping  steam.  Stebbins  had  never  been  in 
an  insane  asylum,  but  he  now  believed  he  knew 
what  one  was  like. 

Still  no  "Mr.  Overton."  What  strange  game 
of  hide-and-seek  was  this?  Then,  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  disappeared,  his  master  broke  through 
the  crowd,  a  most  welcome  sight.  He  felt  him- 
self seized  by  the  shoulder,  and  saw  that  he  was 
being  pushed  toward  a  long,  narrow  walk,  in- 
clined at  a  slightly  rising  angle,  and  provided 
with  rails  on  either  side. 

"Come  on,"  cried  Brill.     "The  steamer  sails 

in  a  minute  or  two." 
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The  two  had  hardly  reached  the  top,  when 
the  gang-plank  was  pulled  from  under  their 
very  feet.  A  Brobdignagian  whistle  blew  a 
blast  that  almost  deafened  Aristides;  gongs 
sounded  deeply  afar  off;  from  somewhere  in 
the  sky  came  a  hoarsely  shouted  order,  echoed 
by  staccato  replies  lower  down ;  there  was  a 
rushing  as  of  many  waters,  accompanied  by 
shrill  squeals  of  steam- vents;  then  a  little 
tremor  under  their  feet,  and  Aristides  knew 
that  the  steamer  was  in  motion.  He  could  only 
gasp  out  one  question :  — 

"Where's  the  boat  goin'?" 

"Don't  know,"  was  the  jaunty  reply,  not  at 
all  reassuring  to  the  perplexed  valet.  "Haven't 
asked." 

"B-b-but  don't  ye  want  ter  know  where  we 
air  goin'?" 

Brill  gripped  his  youthful  "man"  tightly  by 
the  arm,  and  put  his  mouth  close  to  the  other's 
ear. 

"See  here,  Stebbins,"  he  said  vehemently, 
"don't  ask  silly  questions,  or  I'll  chuck  you  over- 
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board.  You'll  make  people  think  we  don't 
know  where  we're  going.     Follow  me." 

The  master  rapidly  ascended  a  beautifully 
ornamented  flight  of  marble  and  onyx  stairs. 
At  the  top  suddenly  spread  out  before  them 
the  vista  of  a  great  room,  arched  and  groined, 
and  decorated  with  the  almost  barbaric  splendor 
of  the  modern  steamer.  Stebbins  gazed  with 
astonishment;  was  all  this  magnificence  actu- 
ally floating?  For  answer  came  the  quivering 
of  iron  and  wood  that  told  of  increasing  speed. 

His  master  having  left  him,  Aristides  seized 
the  opportunity  for  acquiring  information. 
Seeing  a  man  with  a  white  jacket  and  an  offi- 
cial air,  he  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"Please  tell  me  where  this  boat  is  going," 
he  said. 

The  steward  raised  his  eyebrows,  but  be- 
trayed no  other  sign  of  the  amazement  he  felt. 
This  would  be  a  "bloomin'  good  un"  for  the 
mess. 

"Southampton,  sir,"  was  all  he  replied. 

Aristides  thought  the  name  had  a  familiar 
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sound.  Perhaps  it  was  somewhere  up  the 
Hudson ;  he  would  inquire  further. 

"Where  is  that,  please?" 

"H'England." 

If  the  great  steamship  had  suddenly  split  in 
twain  and  plunged  Stebbins  into  the  icy  water 
below,  he  would  hardly  have  been  more  as- 
tounded. He  stood  stock-still  with  amaze- 
ment, until  he  at  last  became  an  inconvenience 
to  others.  When  Brill  returned,  he  was  taken 
away  into  a  convenient  corner  for  consultation. 

"The  —  the  boat's  a-goin'  ter  England," 
was  the  first  thing  he  managed  to  articulate. 

"Don't  try  to  stop  it,  Jay,"  came  the  gay 
response.  "I  shan't.  As  long  as  the  pretti- 
est girl  in  creation  is  aboard,  it's  good  enough 
for  me ! " 
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Aristides  Stebbins  sank  into  a  prodigiously 
puffed  and  stuffed  seat  in  the  smoking-room, 
whither  he  had  followed  Brill,  with  a  feeling  of 
breathless  despair.  For  a  few  moments  he  had 
fondly  believed  that  he  could  escape  from  this 
trembling  monster  that  was  already  beginning 
to  reel  a  little  in  the  heavy  sea-swell.  He  had 
fancied  there  must  be  some  stopping-place  at 
which  they  could  alight  and  thus  return  to  that 
haven  of  his  desires,  Brill's  beautiful  suite  in 
the  Midas  apartment  hotel;  but  the  chat  of 
two  travellers  who  were  standing  near  a  port- 
hole sounded  the  knell  of  his  hopes. 

"Take  a  good  look  at  the  land,"  said  one; 
"it's  the  last  you'll  see  for  a  week,  or  maybe 
more." 

"'A  week  or  more.'  O  Lord!"  groaned 
Aristides. 
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"Guess  it'll  be  a  reasonably  quick  trip  for 
the  season,"  went  on  the  conversation.  "Cap- 
tain Humphries  says  we'll  feel  little  or  nothing 
of  the  storm  once  we're  well  out  to  sea." 

"But  there  are  other  storms,"  was  the  pessi- 
mistic response.  All  was  dark  ahead  for  Steb- 
bins. 

His  dread  of  the  ocean  dwelt  in  the  imagina- 
tion only;  his  closest  previous  acquaintance 
with  Neptune  was  formed  during  an  excursion 
of  some  Vermont  inlanders  to  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  and  there  the  sea-god  had  been  in  buffo 
mood.  But  he  had  read,  ah  yes,  he  had  read, 
of  the  frightful  doings  of  the  deep.  Then,  too, 
he  was  already  beginning  to  feel  homesick  in 
this  gilded  temple  of  Nicotina.  If  only  his 
books  were  along!  He  looked  about  to  find 
Brill,  but  was  horrified  to  realize  that  his  patron 
was  not  in  the  room. 

In  sheer  desperation,  he  timidly  approached 
a  man  in  uniform,  who  was  brushing  bits  of 
cigar  ashes  from  one  of  the  cloth-covered  tables, 
and  gently  jogged  his  elbow. 
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"S-s-suppose  any  one  wanted  to  leave  the 
boat,  c-c-could  he  do  it?"  he  ventured. 

"Sometimes  folks  goes  ashore  with  the  pilot, 
sir,  when  they  'as  h'influence,"  was  the  stolid 
answer,  as  the  steward  kept  on  flicking  off  the 
ashes. 

Here  was  a  gleam  of  hope.  It  had  been 
proven  more  than  once  that  Mr.  Overton  Brill 
had  influence;  otherwise  his  extraction  from 
certain  strange  episodes  might  not  have  been 
so  easy.  As  this  thought  came  to  him,  he  saw 
his  master  enter  the  smoking-room  and  light  a 
cigar. 

"We'll  leave  by  the  pilot  boat,  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Overton,"  he  said,  making  his  tone  as 
casual  as  he  could. 

"Oh,  you've  found  that  out,  have  you?  Yes, 
I  suppose  we'll  have  to." 

A  curious  thing  to  sigh  about,  thought  Aris- 

tides.     He,   himself,   was   immensely  relieved; 

so  happy  that  he  began  to  be  interested  in  the 

steamer. 

"Look   here,    Jay,"   said   Brill,  impatiently, 
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"there's  not  much  more  time.  You  go  one 
way  and  I'll  go  the  other,  and  we'll  both  hunt 
for  them.  If  you  see  them,  come  at  once  to 
the  smoking-room.  If  you  don't,  come  here 
in  twenty  minutes,  anyway." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Overton,  but  — "  the  youth 
followed  on  as  the  other  walked  rapidly  away  — 
"but  who  am  I  goin'  to  look  for?" 

Brill  turned  sharply,  and  for  a  moment  glared 
at  his  prot6ge\ 

"You  double-distilled —  No,  you're  not 
that;  but  who  should  it  be  but  the  people  in 
the  cab?" 

"Do  you  know  'em,  sir?" 

"I  retract  my  retraction  about  the  'double- 
distilled.'  If  I  knew  them,  why  in  the  name 
of  reason  would  I  be  playing  hide-and-seek 
after  them?" 

That  was  logic  that  Stebbins  did  not  attempt 
to  shake ;  but  he  was  not  thoroughly  convinced 
of  his  own  fitness  for  the  search. 

"Ye  know  I  haven't  seen  the  —  the  lady, 
sir,"  he  observed  mildly. 
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"Hang  it,  that  doesn't  matter.  You'll  know 
her  if  you  do  see  her.  But  just  find  the  man ; 
he'll  do." 

Robinson  Crusoe  could  not  have  been  more 
a  stranger  to  his  island,  when  he  was  washed 
ashore,  than  this  son  of  the  farm  to  the  floating 
wilderness  in  which  he  now  began  to  range. 
Every  step  brought  him  to  some  new  wonder, 
but  he  stopped  for  nothing  now,  intent  on  his 
important  quest.  His  blind  energy  led  him  into 
occupied  staterooms,  from  one  of  which  he 
emerged  blushing  furiously;  it  induced  him 
to  stick  his  head  into  the  "glory  hole,"  there 
to  be  met  with  a  shower  of  plates,  forks,  and 
spoons  from  indignant  members  of  the  stew- 
ard's mess ;  it  brought  him  into  the  small  deck- 
house where  the  wireless  telegraph  instruments 
were  sheltered,  and  from  which  he  was  brusquely 
ejected  by  a  red-faced  man  whose  breath  smelt 
of  something  alcoholic ;  it  took  him  back  again 
to  the  great  dining-saloon,  into  which  he  peered, 
almost  appalled   by  its  magnificent  loneliness. 

But  no  face  nor  figure  did  he  find  in  the  least 
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resembling  those  of  the  portly  gentleman  in  the 
fur  overcoat. 

At  last  came  a  long  whistle  close  by,  which 
Aristides  instinctively  felt  must  be  from  the 
pilot  steamer.  The  case  was  now  desperate  for 
himself  and  his  master,  and  he  made  a  mad 
rush  for  the  outer  deck,  coming  into  violent 
collision,  as  he  emerged,  with  a  fat  boatswain, 
who  snorted  with  indignation. 

"I —  I  —  excuse  me,  sir,"  he  panted,  "but 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  floor 
I'll  find  the  pilot  on?" 

"Boat  deck,"  growled  the  sailor,  with  an 
expansive  grin.  "An'  be  bloomin'  lively,  me 
man,  or  yer  don't  go  ashore." 

Aristides  started  off  wildly  and  plunged  into 
the  ship's  interior.  He  had  taken  but  three 
steps  into  a  corridor  which  looked  familiar, 
when  just  ahead  was  the  big  man  of  the  cab  ad- 
venture, leisurely  coming  from  a  door.  Here 
was  his  quarry,  surely  enough;  for  although 
the  man  had  lost  some  of  his  rotundity  with  the 

doffing  of  his  overcoat,  there  was  no  mistaking 
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the  high,  square  shoulders  and  the  ruddy  face, 
with  its  flowing  white  moustache  and  large 
imperial. 

With  a  little  kindly  aid,  Stebbins  made  his 
way  quickly  to  the  smoking-room  rendezvous. 
He  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  been  gone 
but  fifteen  minutes;  it  seemed  as  many  hours. 
But  here,  at  last,  was  Brill;  that  meant  New 
York  and  comfort. 

"Well,"  queried  his  patron,  dubiously,  "I 
don't  suppose  you  found  out  anything?" 

Stebbins  nodded  with  the  ambiguity  of  an 
oracle. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Jay  —  you  did  or 
didn't  ?  What  ?  Did  you  see  her  ?  Of  course 
you  didn't.    You  saw  him?" 

Again  a  nod. 

"He  was  coming  out  of  a  door,"  observed 
Aristides. 

"Good.  Now  the  number  of  the  state- 
room?" 

"I  didn't  see  any  number." 

Brill  looked  at  his  man  helplessly,   almost 
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hopelessly.  "Can  you  find  that  door  again?" 
he  demanded.     "No  mistakes,  now,  mind!" 

Jay  thought  he  could,  and,  to  do  justice  to 
his  powers  of  perception,  he  did.  As  they  went 
along,  Brill  waxed  confidential. 

"You  see,  when  I  know  the  number  of  his 
room,  I  can  find  the  name  on  the  ship's  passenger 
list,  and  that's  all  I  want." 

When  Aristides  proudly  pointed  out  the  de- 
sired door  with  a  cheery  "That's  the  one,  sir," 
he  thought  it  very  strange  that  Mr.  Overton 
should  scowl  so  and  call  him  "You — "  with 
such  vehemence.  Even  the  fact  that  his  mas- 
ter directed  his  attention  to  the  silver  plate  over 
the  entrance,  reading  "First  Class  Saloon," 
brought  no  enlightenment. 

There  was  little  opportunity  for  regrets; 
Brill  pushed  his  way  out  against  a  strong  wind 
to  the  boat  deck,  where  a  goodly  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers, already  in  caps  and  heavy  tweeds,  had 
gathered.  From  bits  of  floating  talk,  Stebbins 
knew  that  they  were  there  to  take  leave  of  the 

pilot;    but  what  of  himself  and  his  master? 
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He  looked,  with  profound  misgivings,  at  the 
rope  ladder  swung  over  the  ship's  side. 

The  great  craft  was  now  almost  at  a  stand- 
still; but  Brill  was  leaning  against  the  rail, 
gazing  intently  at  something  not  in  the  least 
connected  with  the  pilot  or  his  dizzy  descent 
to  the  small  boat  below. 

"The  pilot,  sir,"  ventured  Stebbins,  mildly. 

There  was  no  response. 

"The  pilot,  sir,"  much  louder.  "He's  going 
home,  sir." 

Brill  started  and  looked  at  his  Fidus  Achates 
in  half -dazed  fashion. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  Jay.  You  —  there's 
plenty  of  time.  Do  you  see  her,  Jay?"  he 
asked  in  a  tense  whisper. 

As  his  master's  gaze  was  again  fixed  else- 
where, it  was  not  difficult  to  follow  it  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion.  Stebbins  saw  what 
seemed  to  him  a  likely  young  woman,  wearing 
a  long  coat  buttoned  closely  around  the  neck, 
and  a  curious  flat  and  broad  gray  cap,  some- 
what on  one  side.  She  seemed  also  to  have 
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black  hair,  to  which  color  Aristides  was  not 
partial. 

How  was  he  tc  know  that  through  the  medium 
of  the  other's  eyes  there  stood  a  veritable  young 
goddess,  with  a  raven's  wing  brushing  the 
creamy  whiteness  of  her  brow,  a  pair  of  eyes 
marvellously  like  the  depths  of  a  shady  pool, 
full  lips  of  beaded  coral,  and  a  form  that  prom- 
ised perfection? 

Now  the  crowd  separated  to  allow  the  oil- 
skinned,  beetle-browed  pilot,  who  had  just 
come  down  from  the  bridge,  to  clamber  up  on 
the  rail  and  prepare  to  descend  his  rope  ladder. 
Again  did  Stebbins  attempt  to  rouse  his  master 
from  this  disastrous  stupor.  He  seized  Brill's 
arm,  almost  too  vigorously  for  a  valet. 

"It's  time  to  go  ashore,"  he  insisted. 

"Ashore?  Oh,  yes,  I  had  forgotten.  Well, 
come  on,  Jay,  I'll  arrange  it  for  you." 

"Ar-arrange  it  for  we?"  was  the  faltering 
response.  "You  —  you're  a-goin',  too,  ain't 
you,  sir?" 

Brill  shook  his  head  in  a  way  Aristides  had 
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learned  to  know  meant  one  of  his  rare  moods 
of  decision.  The  young  man's  mind  was 
flooded  with  conflicting  emotions.  On  the  one 
side  were  all  his  cherished  plans  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  his  books,  his  studies  at  the 
Institute,  his  dream  of  a  professional  career; 
on  the  other,  a  warm  affection,  and  a  mighty 
sense  of  gratitude  and  loyalty. 

"You  needn't  bother  to  arrange  about  me, 
sir,"  he  said  stoutly,  though  the  words  came 
near  to  choking  him.  "I'd  like  to  go,  too  — 
that  is,  if  you  want  me." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Brill,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone  that  cut  the  youth  to  the  quick.  Was 
this,  then,  all  the  recognition  for  an  act  of  heroic 
sacrifice  ? 

A  little  cheer  went  up  as  the  pilot  took  his 
plunge  over  the  side,  and  many  were  the  mes- 
sages, facetious  and  otherwise,  that  he  was 
entreated  to  carry  back  to  port.  The  great 
engines  thrilled  once  more  with  their  vaporous 
heart-beats,  the  ship  trembled  like  a  hound  in 
leash,  slowly  overcame  the  tremendous  inertia 
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of  her  weight  and  bulk,  and  at  last  moved  on, 
with  ever  increasing  speed,  until  she  was  slash- 
ing the  rising  waves  with  her  huge  prow  at  a 
twenty-four-knot  gait. 

"They're  going,  Jay,"  whispered  Brill,  as  the 
passengers  began  to  seek  their  various  quarters. 
"Don't  lose  sight  of  them,  and  if  they  enter  a 
door  with  a  number  above  it,  —  mind,  with  a 
number,  —  see  what  it  is  and  come  to  me  in  the 
smoking-room." 

This  time  there  was  no  delay  in  Aristides' 
journey,  and  he  found  the  smoking-room  with- 
out aid ;  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  getting 
on. 

"Well?"   said  his  master,  impatiently. 

"Well,  the  lady  went  into  Number  26,  but 
her  husband  — " 

"Husband!"  cried  Brill,  with  quite  un- 
reasoning anger.  "Don't  you  dare  breathe 
such  a  thing,  you  —  you  — "  but  here  his  words 
became  mere  formless  gasps. 

This  was  a  fantastically  cruel  denouement  of 
the  drama,  and  he  wished  his  servitor  back  on 
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the  pilot  boat.  Well,  he  must  grapple  with  it 
once  and  for  all ;  there  must  be  no  uncertainty 
on  such  a  point.  He  hurried  to  the  saloon 
and  examined  the  passenger  list. 

With  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
turned  purblind,  and  a  finger  that  trembled 
like  an  old  man's,  he  ran  down  the  columns  of 
names.  "Ah!  Twenty-six,  twenty-seven,  and 
twenty-eight:  Andrew  Jennison,  Miss  Jenni- 
son,  and  maid." 

The  mists  rolled  away  and  a  delicious  sun- 
light bathed  Brill's  soul.  In  a  whirl  of  exhila- 
ration he  made  his  way  to  Aristides  and  dragged 
that  worthy  to  the  outer  door ;  if  there  were  to 
be  confidences,  let  them  be  in  the  free,  glorious 
open  air. 

"Jay,  do  you  believe  in  love  at  first  sight?" 
he  asked  earnestly.  Then,  receiving  no  reply: 
"Why  should  you?  Perhaps  you  don't  believe 
in  love  at  all." 

Stebbins  still  pondered  on  the  important 
question.  He  felt  that  it  needed  argument,  yet 
was  not  disposed  to  be  disputatious.     Then  he 
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recalled  an  incident  in  point,  and  opened  his 
mouth  to  tell  of  pretty  Jane  Worden  in  his 
home  town,  who  ran  away  with  a  sewing-ma- 
chine agent  the  morning  after  he  arrived  at 
her  father's  tavern.  But  Brill's  thought  moved 
the  swifter. 

"Vd  have  laughed  at  the  idea  at  ten  o'clock 
this  morning,"  he  said  almost  apologetically, 
"but  there's  something  in  it,  my  boy.     Eh?" 

But  Stebbins  was  still  silent  —  diplomatically, 
he  believed.  Brill  looked  at  the  round,  honest 
face  for  a  moment,  as  if  some  deep-seated  wis- 
dom might  be  read  there;  then  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I'm  a  fool,  Jay,"'  he 
said  sharply. 

"I  try  to  know  my  place,  sir,"  was  the  calm 
response. 
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Was  he  a  fool?  Brill  felt  a  species  of 
amusement,  even  in  his  more  serious  emotion, 
at  the  implication.  A  jury  of  his  peers  would 
probably  judge  him  guilty,  he  thought;  and 
yet  —  but  they  could  not  have  seen  the  impel- 
ling cause.  For  the  first  time  in  his  not  too 
limited  experience  of  womankind,  there  had 
come  before  him  a  face  that  would  not  be  ban- 
ished. The  face  seemed  the  index  of  qualities 
of  equal  beauty  in  heart  and  mind;  yet  that 
was  mere  intuition. 

After  all,  the  most  glorious  thing  about  this 
wonderful  pursuit  was  that  its  object  was  a  free 
creature ;  if  she  was  difficult  to  reach,  so  much 
the  more  fascinating  a  chase.  He  had  beaten 
other  coverts,  but  mainly  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  the  ambitions  of  match-making  mammas. 
The  results  had  always  been  disappointing. 
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From  reveries,  reminiscent  and  in  anticipa- 
tion, he  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  Stebbins, 
who  had  found  a  newspaper  thrown  aside  on 
one  of  the  card-tables. 

"  Here's  a  picture  of  this  boat,"  Aristides  re- 
marked, with  the  air  of  a  man  announcing  some 
new  scientific  discovery. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Brill,  absently.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  accession  of  interest:  "By  the 
way,  what  is  her  name?  It's  about  time  we 
found  out  what  ship  we're  on." 

"The  Olympiad,  sir." 

"Ah,  yes;  I've  been  on  her  sister  ship,  the 
Neriad" 

"And,"  went  on  Stebbins,  with  great  unc- 
tion, "she's  full  of  gold." 

Brill  took  the  proffered  paper  and  glanced 
carelessly  at  the  article,  then  smiled  at  his  pro- 
tege's enthusiasm. 

"Oh,  I  see.  Yes,  twenty  million  is  a  tidy 
sum,  the  largest  ever  carried  across.  But  she's 
not  quite  fidl  of  gold,  Jay.  See,  here's  a  picture 
of  the  specie  room,  with  its  steel  walls ;   it's  not 
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much  bigger  than  a  couple  of  staterooms.  A 
million  takes  up  precious  little  room  for  the  fuss 
it  makes." 

"And  it  says,  too,"  pursued  the  youth,  after 
picking  up  the  paper  let  fall  by  his  master,  "it 
says  that  they  call  her  the  '  Golden  Greyhound.' " 

Although  the  matter  of  these  millions  did  not 
deeply  impress  Brill,  the  subject  suggested 
another  that  did. 

"Speaking  of  money,"  he  began  banteringly, 
"do  you  realize,  Jay,  that  up  to  date  we're 
neither  more  nor  less  than  well-dressed  stow- 
aways ?  Don't  know  what  a  stowaway  is  ?  He's 
a  chap,  like  you  or  me,  who's  stolen  aboard 
ship  without  paying  his  passage.  Of  course, 
you  don't  know  what  they  do  with  them." 

Jay  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  they'd  like  to  throw  them  overboard, 
but  the  law  forbids,  so  they  put  them  to  work 
down  in  the  stoke-hole." 

"Is  that  where  the  engines  are?" 

"Pretty  near.     I  suppose  you'd  like  that." 

"I  think  I  should."  This  was  the  nearest 
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approach  to  enthusiasm  Aristides  had  per- 
mitted himself,  and  Brill  smiled  as  he  tried  to 
conceive  his  valet  in  front  of  a  forced-draught 
furnace. 

"How  much  money  have  we,  Jay?"  he 
asked.  This  was  a  not  uncommon  question,  for 
Aristides  was  often  made  custodian  of  part  of 
the  Brill  funds  in  hand. 

"About  five  dollars  in  small  bills  and  some 
change.     That  cabman  —  " 

"Great  Scott,  man,  and  I  haven't  a  dollar. 
We  are  stowaways  in  earnest.  I  haven't  a 
watch,  ring,  or  anything  with  me.  This  is  a 
pickle.    Wonder  who  the  captain  is?" 

"The  piece  in  the  paper  said  Abner  Hum- 
phries, sir." 

Brill  frowned  as  if  the  steamship  company 
had  done  him  a  personal  injury  by  selecting 
Mr.  Abner  Humphries  for  the  post.  Mean- 
time, he  had  been  examining  his  pockets  with 
that  absurd  minuteness  one  uses  in  such  cases. 

"Don't  know  him,"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
might  —  but    they    wouldn't    believe    me.     I 
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haven't  so  much  as  a  penknife,  not  a  card,  a 
letter,  or  even  a  check-book,  although  that 
would  be  precious  little  use  here." 

Brill  rose  and  paced  the  length  of  the  smok- 
ing-room ;  then  he  returned  to  his  chair. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  try  to  persuade 
the  purser  that  I'm  myself.  But  how  am  I  to 
explain  rushing  on  board  at  the  eleventh  minute 
without  a  sou?  No  story,  except,  perhaps,  the 
truth,  would  be  believed,  and  I  can't  tell  the 
truth." 

Jay  nodded  in  very  evident  approval  of  that 
decision. 

"By  Jove,  you've  got  a  watch,  Jay,"  said 
Brill,  with  sudden  inspiration.     "Hand  it  over." 

But  Aristides  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"Why,  of  course  you  have.  Didn't  I  give 
you  one  the  day  you  missed  lecture  hour  be- 
cause the  hall  clock  had  run  down?" 

"Yes,  sir,  you  did,"  admitted  Stebbins,  with 

woe  writ  large  on  his  round  face.     "You  did, 

and  it  was  very  kind  of  you ;  but  I  never  carry 

it.     It's  gold,  you  know." 
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He  stopped,  seeing  the  look  of  amazement  on 
his  master's  face.  Then  he  explained.  "You 
see,  I  wanted  to  keep  it  bright  and  new.  I 
meant  to  get  me  one  of  those  dollar  ones  for 
e  very-day." 

Brill  laughed,  so  long  and  loud  that  an  old 
gentleman,  reading  in  a  corner,  looked  up  to 
see  who  it  was  that  had  been  taking  stimulants 
so  early  in  the  day. 

"So  here  we  are,  without  ten  dollars  between 
us,"  cried  Brill,  "and  not  even  a  scarf-pin  or  a  bit 
of  jewelry  that  we  could  —    What  is  it,  Jay?" 

Stebbins  held  out  a  square  package  tied  with 
golden  cord. 

"Didn't  you  ask  me  for  the  jewelry?"  he 
queried. 

"The  bracelet!"  fairly  shouted  his  patron. 
"What  a  couple  of  fools!  Poor  Julia!  She'll 
think  I  forgot  all  about  her  birthday.  Never 
mind,  she'll  get  over  it,  and  I'll  buy  her  some- 
thing abroad  that'll  make  this  look  like  thirty 
cents." 

"But  you've  got  no  money." 
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"Too  true,  my  faithful  mentor,  but  let  me  set 
foot  in  London,  and  '  Overton  Brill '  signed  on 
the  bottom  of  anything  will  get  by  in  one  or  two 
places  that  I  know.  But  that  don't  help  us 
now.  Give  me  the  box,  Jay:  I  must  hunt  up 
a  pawnbroker." 

"Do  they  have  loan-offices  on  board  the 
boat?"  The  question  was  asked  with  amus- 
ing earnestness.  It  was  too  bad  to  quiz  the 
youngster,  Brill  thought. 

"Well,  they  have  almost  everything,"  he  re- 
plied seriously,  "but  they've  not  quite  arrived 
at  that  yet,  except  those  that  walk  on  two  legs. 
Did  you  notice  that  swarthy  chap,  with  the 
broad-brimmed  hat,  who  sat  across  from  us 
until  a  moment  ago?  Well,  he's  going  to  lend 
me  five  hundred  on  the  Tiffany  gewgaw." 

Aristides  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
it;  he  believed  in  Brill  so  implicitly  that  all 
statements  as  to  the  eventuality  of  things  were 
taken  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Next  to  the 
"Old  Farmer's  Almanac"  and  Dudley  Leavitt 
came  Overton  Brill. 
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But  Brill  himself  was  not  entirely  convinced 
that  he  had  made  a  correct  prophecy  as  to  the 
swarthy  man.  He  only  reasoned  that,  as  the 
gentleman  talked  loudly  about  his  investments 
and  seemed  partial  to  large  diamonds  in  his 
shirt  front,  the  chances  favored  the  financial 
operation  outlined. 

"  I'll  tackle  him  the  moment  I  find  him  alone," 
he  reflected.  "I  might  try  the  purser,  but  the 
rules  may  forbid,  and  besides,  I'd  scarcely  like 
the  officers  to  know."  Then,  as  he  noted  the 
rueful  countenance  of  his  retainer:  " What's 
the  matter,  Jay?  You  look  as  if  the  speckled 
hen  had  stolen  her  nest." 

There  was  matter  enough,  as  presently  ap- 
peared. Stebbins  related  how  he  had  promised 
to  go  home  to  Vermont  for  Christmas-tide 
bearing  gifts.  There  were  the  children,  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  old  folks.  He  almost 
broke  down  at  the  recital. 

"  Cheer  up,  old  man,"  said  Brill,  with  real 
tenderness,  "as  soon  as  I  get  some  cash,  I'll 
send  a  'wireless'  to  Dalton  and  ask  him  to  for- 
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ward  your  people  a  fat  check  and  explain  your 
absence." 

That  was  kind,  Stebbins  knew,  yet  his  gloom 
was  not  yet  lightened.  After  some  urging,  he 
explained  that  he  had  a  list  of  the  things  his 
family  wanted,  and  pictured  their  disappoint- 
ment at  not  getting  them. 

"Give  me  the  list,"  cried  Brill,  cheerily. 
"We'll  wire  that." 

"I  haven't  got  it;  I  left  it  on  the  writing- 
table  in  my  room." 

"Better  still.  I'll  have  Dalton  hunt  it  up, 
and  send  the  stuff.  And  see  here,  Jay"  — 
finding  grief  still  lingering  in  the  rosy  face  — 
"I'd  send  you  by  wireless,  but  they  haven't 
got  to  taking  freight  yet." 
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IV 

After  a  somewhat  needless  caution  to  Steb- 
bins  to  remain  where  he  was,  Brill  set  out  to 
find  the  man  he  was  to  induce  to  become  "a  loan 
office  on  two  legs."  He  rather  enjoyed  the 
novel  sensation  of  doing  something  for  himself, 
of  being  cast  on  his  own  resources  outside  the 
limits  of  his  financial  influence.  He  thought 
he  might,  after  all,  like  to  "scratch  gravel,"  as 
his  friend  Dalton  was  fond  of  putting  it.  He 
had  so  long  been  a  man  for  whom  to  wish  was 
to  have,  owing  to  the  indulgence  of  his  very 
wealthy  father,  and  the  later  inheritance  from 
him,  —  he  had  been  an  only  child,  with  his 
mother  long  dead,  —  that  here  seemed  to  be  a 
new  sort  of  Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  found  the  dark  individual  in  the  corridor 
near  the  purser's  office,  and  lost  no  time  in 
entering  upon  the  preliminary  negotiations. 
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"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  he  began,  with  a 
shade  less  ease  than  his  wont  in  addressing 
strangers,  for  this  was  a  new  experience.  "It's 
a  piece  of  impertinence  to  come  to  you  on  this 
matter,  I  know,  but  the  fact  is  a  friend  and 
myself  were  out  on  a  bit  of  a  lark,  and  we  got 
on  board  without  knowing  it  was  an  ocean 
steamer  and  —  and  —  well,  we've  no  money 
to  pay  our  passage.     My  name  is  Brill." 

The  quick,  suspicious,  unfathomable  look 
that  Brill  perceived  on  the  face  of  the  stranger 
gave  him  a  feeling  of  strong,  intuitive  dislike 
for  the  man.  There  seemed  something  sinister 
in  the  tall,  thin  figure,  with  its  great  bony  struc- 
ture, and  hands  that  were  forever  moving,  as 
if  to  grasp  the  atmosphere.  The  face  was  not 
easily  read,  for  the  eyes  were  deeply  set  behind 
a  pair  of  large  eye-glasses  that  had  a  peculiar, 
baffling  glitter  when  their  owner  turned  them 
in  the  direction  of  an  observer;  in  lineaments 
it  was  almost  handsome,  yet  it  did  not  invite 
either  sentiment  or  confidences.     But  Brill  was 

dealing  in  neither  to-day,  so  he  continued :  — 
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"I  had  bought  a  piece  of  jewelry  for  a 
friend's  birthday,  and  —  well,  she  didn't  get  it. 
I  wondered  if,  as  an  accommodation,  you'd 
stake  me  till  we  get  across,  and  keep  the  trinket 
as  a  reminder." 

"Umph!"  half  grunted  the  other.  "Well, 
let  me  see  it." 

Brill  opened  the  box  and  lifted  the  cover  of 
the  interior  velvet  case ;  on  a  pure  white  back 
ground  glittered  a  band  of  exquisitely  set  rubies. 
The  man  examined  it  carefully  for  a  moment. 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  he  asked 
shortly. 

"Five  hundred  ought  to  see  us  through 
nicely." 

Again  the  grunt,  and  another  sharp  look. 
"This  thing  is  worth  two  thousand." 

"You're  a  good  judge,"  returned  Brill,  non- 
chalantly.    "Tiffany  gets  a  little  more." 

The  stranger  flashed  his  extraordinary  glasses 
full  into  Brill's  face.  Then  he  examined  the 
bracelet  again  with  minute  attention. 

"If  I  let  you  have  the  money,  what  then?" 
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he  asked.  "Will  there  be  any  —  any  compli- 
cations when  we  reach  the  other  side?" 

Mr.  Overton  Brill's  color  rose,  and  his  fingers 
itched  to  double  themselves  against  the  swarthy 
man's  countenance.  He  was  about  to  give 
tongue  to  his  anger,  when  the  other  inter- 
posed. 

"There,  there !  Don't  fly  off  the  handle.  I 
don't  know  you,  and  even  if  your  story  is  truer 
you  must  admit  that  it'sounds  a  bit  fishy.  No 
offence.  Come  to  my  stateroom.  I'll  let  you 
have  the  money." 

As  money  was  the  commodity  the  lack  of 
which  had  brought  the  New  Yorker  to  his  pres- 
ent interview,  he  swallowed  his  wrath  and  fol- 
lowed the  stranger.  In  the  stateroom  the  man 
pointed  to  writing-materials. 

"Just  give  me  a  receipt,  will  you,"  he  said, 
"stating  that  you  have  had  five  hundred  dollars 
from  me,  advanced  on  a  ruby  bracelet,  and  to 
be  paid  back  by  you  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
And  I  think  you  might  state  the  circumstances 
briefly ;   that  you  bought  it  for  a  gift,  I  mean. 
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Hullo,  here's  an  inscription,  'Overton  to  Julia'; 
better  put  that  in;  it  will  identify  it." 

With  ill  grace  Brill  acted  as  amanuensis  for 
this  peculiar  gentleman.  However,  the  five  one- 
hundred-dollar  bills  salved  his  feelings  some- 
what, and  he  left  the  stateroom  with  a  tune 
almost  whistling  itself  upon  his  lips.  He  would 
have  been  less  cheerful  had  he  heard  what  the 
lender  said  to  himself,  afterwards :  — 

"I  suppose  he  stole  it.  If  he  did  —  or  per- 
haps, for  that  matter,  if  he  didn't  —  he's  not 
very  likely  to  see  it  again.  Yet  I  don't  know ; 
he's  a  clever-looking  fellow,  and  may  be  of  use 
somehow." 

Brill,  with  Stebbins,  went  forthwith  to  the 
purser's  office,  and  explained  his  neglect  in  the 
matter  of  procuring  passage.  He  knew  there 
was  room  enough  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
he  had  been  rather  late  in  deciding  to  come  at 
all.  As  he  stood  there  regulating  the  matter  in 
his  graceful  and  easy  way,  Aristides  admired 
him,  spite  of  that  impulsiveness  so  foreign  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  youth. 
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His  master  certainly  was  impulsive.  He  had 
proved  it  on  Thanksgiving  Day  when,  on  read- 
ing in  the  morning  paper  that  it  would  be  a  sad 
festivity  in  many  homes,  owing  to  the  remark- 
ably cold  November,  he  had  ordered  his 
carriage  and  had  driven  to  the  office  of  the 
newspaper,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  talk  in 
the  editorial  sanctum,  had  agreed  to  duplicate 
whatever  money  they  might  raise  by  popular 
subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Equally  impulsive,  if  less  to  be  praised,  was 
his  eccentric  exploit  a  fortnight  before,  when, 
in  acceptance  of  a  wager  offered  in  jest  at  his 
club  one  night,  Overton  Brill  had  scandalized 
the  community  and  secured  front-page  news- 
paper space,  by  visiting  a  dozen  or  more  fire- 
department  houses  with  several  friends,  making 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  quarters,  asking  to 
have  the  apparatus  hitched  up  for  record  time, 
and  otherwise  conducting  himself  as  the  new 
fire  commissioner,  for  whom  he  was  everywhere 
taken,  and  whose  resemblance  to  him  had  been 
the  inspiration  of  the  bet.     And  now  this ! 
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Stebbins  saw  Brill  examine  the  plan  of  the 
Olympiad  very  closely,  and  listened  to  the  con- 
versation with  all  his  ears. 

"This  room  forward  would  suit." 

"Mr.  Jennison  has  that,  sir." 

"This  taken,  too?" 

"The  room  opposite?  Yes,  Mr.  Benedict 
has  that." 

So  that  was  the  name  of  his  "loan  office  on 
two  legs" — Benedict.  It  sounded  well  enough. 
However,  that  was  not  now  the  business  in  hand. 

"How  about  this?"  he  asked  the  purser, 
pointing  at  a  room  between  the  two,  in  the 
centre  of  the  ship,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
forward  deck. 

"That's  another  of  the  de  luxe  rooms." 

"Vacant?" 

"Y'es.  But  it's  five  hundred  dollars  for  two 
—  that  is,  in  winter.     In  the  season  it's  more." 

"I'll  take  it,"  said  Brill,  quietly :  and  the 
horrified  Stebbins  saw  all  the  money  raised  upon 
the  bracelet  vanish  under  the  great  brass  grill, 
m  remorselessly  matter-of-fact  fashion. 
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Picking  up  the  keys,  Brill  started  off  for  his 
quarters. 

"We're  all  right  now,  Jay,"  he  said  jovially. 
"No  stoke-hole  for  you,  my  boy." 

"Yes,  for  a  place  to  sleep,"  returned  Stebbins, 
gloomily. 

"Well,  what  else  do  we  need?  " 

"We  —  we  might  want  something  to  eat," 
replied  the  other,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  witti- 
cism.    His  master  laughed. 

"Oh,  I  see,  you  don't  understand.  That 
payment  includes  everything,  and  as  many 
meals  as  you  want.  I'm  rather  glad  you  piped 
up  with  your  'Mr.  Overton'  just  as  I  booked 
the  room.  The  purser  took  it  for  granted  that 
it  was  my  last  name,  and  so  put  it  down.  I'm 
sick  of  "  Brill.'  " 

Aristides  made  no  comment;  indeed,  he 
would  scarcely  have  comprehended  had  Brill 
explained.  But  the  latter  felt  that  this  new 
phase  of  his  experience  needed  a  new  name  — 
for  some  purposes,  at  least.  He  had  been  cut 
adrift  for  a  time  from  the  Brill  of  old  —  rich, 
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petted,  perhaps  spoiled ;  and  perhaps  —  but  he 
must  find  the  right  door. 

Aristides  was  not  much  impressed  by  the 
cabin,  although  its  two  rooms  were  large  for 
a  steamship,  and  fitted  with  the  utmost  luxury. 
The  price  still  lingered  unpleasantly  in  the  lad's 
memory. 

At  dinner,  a  meal  which  both  enjoyed  heart- 
ily, for  they  had  eaten  nothing  since  an  early 
breakfast,  Brill  kept  a  watchful  eye  for  the 
Jennisons,  but  neither  appeared.  "  Dinner  in 
their  cabin,"  thought  he,  disconsolately. 
"Wonder  how  long  they'll  keep  that  up?" 

The  swarthy  Mr.  Benedict  was  there,  how- 
ever, and  sat  opposite  them  at  the  adjoining 
table.  He  smiled  at  Brill,  but  the  smile  was 
a  pure  enigma;  whether  it  was  sarcastic,  pat- 
ronizing, or  friendly,  he  could  not  determine. 
Nor  did  he  much  care. 

The  ship  seemed  deserted  early  on  this  first 
night  out,  except  for  the  eternally  busy  smoking- 
room,  with  its  cards,  its  drinking,  and  its  bluster. 
Brill  and  his  valet  turned  in  betimes.     Stebbins 
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was  unusually  sleepy,  and  the  master  took  pity 
on  his  difficulty  in  acting  his  accustomed  role. 
He  insisted  on  making  the  youth  his  confidant, 
however. 

"I  wonder  what  she's  going  abroad  for  at 
this  season  of  the  year,"  he  remarked. 

"Mebbe,"  returned  Stebbins,  "she's  going 
over  to  get  married  to  somebody." 

Brill  looked  at  his  "man"  keenly,  but  could 
see  no  guile  in  the  round,  frank  face.  Was  it 
humor,  perversity,  or  innocence  ?  In  any  event, 
the  thought  was  appalling.  Then  came  an- 
other, with  a  strong  surge  of  determination. 

"Perhaps  she  is,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  per- 
haps that  somebody  is  me." 

"Oh,  she  doesn't  even  suspect  it  as  yet,"  he 
hastened  to  add,  "but  there  are  six  days  left 
before  she  can  meet  any  other  somebody  —  even 
if  there  is  one." 
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Brill's  eyes  slowly  opened  next  morning  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  figure  of  Aristides 
Stebbins  standing  rather  unsteadily  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  The  valet's  face  was  white 
and  his  expression  woe-begone. 

"Mai  de  mer?"  queried  the  master,  raising 
himself  on  one  elbow.  Stebbins  gave  no  sign 
of  comprehension. 

"Seasick?" 

Aristides  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

"What  are  you  to  do  for  linen,  sir?"  he 
asked  plaintively,  holding  to  view  a  rumpled 
shirt  bosom  and  collar. 

Brill  gave  a  low  whistle.  "I  never  thought 
of  that.  After  all,  no  matter  what  they  say, 
there's  no  independence  without  a  clean  shirt." 

"Are  there  any  stores  on  board,  sir?" 

"Yes,  stores  of  all  kinds."  Jay's  counte- 
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nance  broadened.  "But  I  regret  to  say  they're 
all  in  the  hold,  and  we  can't  get  at  'em." 

"You  might  let  me  try,  sir,"  said  Stebbins, 
tentatively.  But  his  patron  was  just  then  con- 
sidering his  resources.  He  knew  that  money 
on  shipboard  was  all-powerful,  but  he  realized 
that  his  thoughtless  choice  of  "de  luxe"  state- 
rooms had  stripped  his  purse.  He  knitted  his 
brows  in  perplexity ;  then  he  sat  down  at  a  little 
desk  that  made  a  portion  of  the  furnishings 
and  scratched  something  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"Take  this  to  Mr.  Benedict's  stateroom,  and 
bring  me  an  answer,"  he  said  to  the  steward  who 
answered  his  call. 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  man  returned, 
bearing  an  envelope  which,  Brill  was  not  too 
preoccupied  to  note,  was  marked  with  a  peculiar 
monogram.  He  tore  one  end  open,  and  beheld 
with  satisfaction  two  fifty-dollar  bills.  Being 
now  fully  equipped  for  a  parley,  he  called  the 
steward  again,  and  told  him  of  being  obliged  to 
take  passage  without  notice  and  of  consequent 
lack    of   certain    wearing   apparel.     Could    he 
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remedy  the  lack?    The  steward  smiled  a  sig- 
nificant British  smile,  and  believed  that  he  could. 

"Now,  Jay,"  said  Brill,  when  the  man  had 
gone,  "don't  forget  to  stick  to  your  'Mr.  Over- 
ton.' You  usually  call  me  that,  so  it's  easy. 
Better  drop  the  deference,  and  the  'Mister'  as 
well,  on  this  trip.  We'll  be  merely  friends. 
After  all,  we're  really  that,  you  know.  I'd  like 
to  try  how  it  seems  not  to  be  reminded  every 
few  minutes  that  I've  more  money  than  brains." 

Had  Brill  ordered  that  he  was  to  be  valet  and 
Jay  the  master,  the  youth  would  have  acqui- 
esced with  no  protest,  and  he  followed  his 
patron  to  the  dining-saloon  for  breakfast  with 
a  light  heart  and  a  stalwart  appetite. 

But  Brill  was  again  disappointed.  To  be 
sure,  the  attendance  of  the  Jennisons  had  been 
increased  by  half;  but  not  by  the  beautiful 
half.  Only  Andrew  Jennison  sat  there,  pro- 
saically disposing  of  broiled  ham  and  muffins. 

"Hang  him,"  growled  Brill,  "he  eats  just  as 
if  he  didn't  care  whether  the  girl  were  here  or 
not." 
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He  finished  his  own  breakfast  hurriedly,  and 
then  inquired  about  the  wireless  telegraph 
office,  that  he  might  send  the  message  to  Dalton 
as  to  the  Stebbins  presents.  He  found  that 
the  apparatus  was  not  in  operation,  on  account 
of  the  unexplained  non-appearance  on  the  ship 
of  the  man  who  should  have  been  in  charge  of 
it.  There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
steward  who  gave  this  information  that  sug- 
gested a  knowledge  of  certain  habits  on  the  part 
of  the  operator. 

Brill  felt  mildly  sorry  for  the  Stebbins  group 
and  for  Julia  Carstairs;  but  he  was  seriously 
annoyed  that  he  could  not  send  back  to  New 
York  a  message  as  to  his  whereabouts.  He 
had  no  relish  for  figuring  as  the  hero  of  a  mys- 
terious disappearance. 

The  bracing  and  cheering  effect  of  a  beauti- 
ful day,  mild  for  the  season,  soon  banished 
everything  unpleasant  from  his  mind.  He  and 
Stebbins,  going  to  the  promenade  deck  for  a 
morning  constitutional,  found  themselves  near 
a  little  group  of  men,  the  centre  of  which  was 
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a  rather  short  but  well-made  man  in  full  uni- 
form, whose  four  strips  of  gilt  braid  on  the 
sleeves  proclaimed  his  rank  to  the  initiated. 

Even  without  knowledge  of  such  things,  one 
would  have  felt  that  he  was  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  from  that  involuntary  deference  that  spoke 
in  the  faces  of  his  auditors.  His  keen  blue 
eyes,  in  which  usually  played  a  marvellous 
twinkle;  his  firm  but  pleasant  mouth,  just 
appreciable  under  a  short  gray  moustache ;  and 
the  well-turned  lineaments  of  his  spare,  bronzed 
face  made  him  a  man  good  to  look  upon  and 
sure  to  win  confidence.  At  least,  so  thought 
Brill;  and  he  was  rather  proud  of  his  ability 
to  distinguish  a  good  face  from  a  bad  one. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said  to  Stebbins,  "what 
did  you  tell  me  the  captain's  name  was?" 

"Humphries." 

"Oh,  yes.  'Cap'n  Ab  Humphries.  ...  I 
remember.  Captain  Stagg  introduced  me  to 
him  the  day  the  Neriad  left  Southampton.  I'll 
introduce  mvself  if  I  can  get  a  chance." 

But  the  opportunity  seemed  rather  remote  at 
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present,  for  all  at  once  the  group  closed  in  around 
the  officer,  in  somewhat  excited  fashion. 

"Captain,"  said  a  passenger,  "we've  been 
having  a  dispute.  I  say  it'll  be  clear  weather 
all  the  way,  but  Professor  Pennythorpe  here 
insists  that  we'll  run-  into  a  heavy  storm  before 
we're  half  across." 

Brill's  eye  followed  the  pointing  finger  of  the 
speaker,  and  was  at  once  arrested  by  a  strange 
apparition.  This  was  a  thin  little  man  of  some 
sixty  years,  wearing  a  queer,  dwarfed  silk  hat 
with  a  very  wide  brim,  a  long  blue  cape 
trimmed  with  red,  and  very  tight  trousers  of 
grotesque  plaid  figure,  that  made  his  legs  re- 
semble two  mottled  serpents. 

A  pair  of  reddish  white  side-whiskers  waved 
in  the  breeze  defiantly,  and  the  professor's 
voice  —  a  great  sonorous  organ,  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  weazened  appearance  —  an- 
nounced his  contempt  of  all  opposition. 

"We  shall  meet  the  storm  at  or  near  the 
thirty -fifth  degree  of  west  longitude,"  he  de- 
clared majestically. 
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"Is  he  right,  captain?"  cried  the  first 
speaker. 

"It  would  be  scarcely  seemly  for  me  to  dis- 
pute Professor  Penny thorpe's  revelations,"  re- 
plied the  captain,  gravely.  "It  is  very  evident, 
sir,  that  he  has  special  communication  with  the 
Almighty." 

The  captain's  eye  flashed  a  humorous  glance 
at  Brill,  as  he  left  the  group  to  their  further 
argument.  Brill  smiled  back,  and  the  officer 
stopped. 

"I  try  to  be  patient,  even  under  such  fool 
questions  as  that,"  he  remarked  dryly,  "but  it's 
sometimes  hard  on  the  sense  of  humor." 

Brill  remarked  that  many  persons  came  to 
sea  when  they  ought  to  be  in  an  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  fact 
of  having  met  Captain  Humphries  before. 

"It  was  on  the  Neriad,  when  your  ship  was 
in  port,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  you  remember 
that  you  had  just  been  given  a  canary,  and  that 
Captain  Stagg  laughed  at  the  idea  of  your  tak- 
ing it  with  you  on  your  ship." 
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"Yes,  I  remember,  and  I  recall  your  face, 
now.  I  thought  there  was  something  familiar 
about  it,  Mr.  — " 

"Overton,"  prompted  Brill. 

"Mr.  Overton.  Jerry  —  Stagg,  you  know 
—  ought  to  see  Dick  now  —  that's  my  bird." 

"Then  you  have  it  yet?" 

"Have  it?  I  should  say  so,"  cried  the  officer, 
heartily,  "on  every  voyage;  and  it's  the  best 
sea-going  companion  I've  ever  had.  Drop  in 
and  see  me  and  Dick  when  you  feel  like  it." 

Brill  expressed  his  thanks  at  the  courtesy, 
and  watched  the  captain  away  with  quick  ad- 
miration for  the  qualities  he  felt  sure  of  —  cour- 
age, honor,  tenderness.  He  joined  Stebbins, 
and  they  halted  in  a  sheltered  corner  that  he 
might  light  a  cigar.  Just  then  two  men  passed, 
and  one  of  them  was  the  gentleman  of  the  fur 
coat  —  Andrew  Jennison. 

"Oh,  yes,  my  daughter  is  an  excellent  sailor," 

he  was  saying  to  his  companion,  whom  Brill 

was  prepared  to  hate  for  the  simple  reason  that 

he  already  did,  or  soon  might,  know  Miss  Jen- 
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nison.  He  dismissed  Stebbins,  and  waited  in 
the  sheltered  nook.  His  faith  was  soon  re- 
warded by  the  return  of  Mr.  Jennison  alone. 
The  big  man  smiled  as  he  saw  Brill  striving  to 
light  his  cigar  in  the  eddying  currents  of  wind. 

"I  almost  feel  that  I  might  dare  join  you," 
he  observed,  "  although  I'm  not  much  of  a 
sailor.     My  daughter,  now  — " 

But  whether  that  divinity  was  a  sailor  or 
smoker,  Brill  did  not  stop  to  inquire.  He  was 
only  conscious  of  the  splendid  fact  that  her 
father  was  talking  to  him  and  wanted  a  smoke. 
He  felt  rather  than  knew  that  he  was  holding 
forth  a  handful  of  perfectos,  and  he  afterward 
remembered,  with  a  smile  at  his  own  fatuity, 
that  he  had  stoutly  recommended  smoking  as 
a  preventive  of  seasickness.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Andrew  Jennison  took  a  cigar,  lit  it  like 
other  mortals,  and  began  to  chat  very  pleasantly. 

Brill  soon  learned  that  his  companion  had 
never  been  abroad,  and  he  undertook  to  act  as 
a  very  premature  courier  for  the  Jennison  party, 
until  he  realized  that  he  was  making  a  fool  of 
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himself.  Then,  to  change  the  subject,  he  asked 
if  Mr.  Jennison  had  seen  the  captain's  bird. 
No,  he  had  not. 

"Neither  have  I,"  returned  Brill,  "but  I 
hear  he's  a  very  wonderful  canary."  This  was 
a  gross  exaggeration  of  Captain  Humphries's 
words,  but  then  everything  was  wonderful  this 
morning,  even  the  motley  crowd  of  homeward- 
bound  foreigners  whom  he  could  see  far  down 
on  the  forward  main  deck. 

"Why  not  inspect  this  phenomenon?"  Mr. 
Jennison  suggested,  and  Brill,  delighted,  led 
the  way  at  once. 

In  the  centre  of  Captain  Humphries's  living- 
room,  a  long,  narrow  apartment,  beautifully 
finished  in  mahogany,  running  sheer  across  the 
beam,  hung  Dick  in  his  cage.  He  looked  quite 
like  other  canaries,  but  he  wasn't,  the  captain 
explained.  To  instance  this,  he  made  Dick 
turn  a  backward  somersault  and  chirp  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  fingers  he  held 
up.  Then  he  brought  his  face,  with  mock 
ferocity,  close  to  the  canary,  when  the  pretty 
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yellow  fellow  would  seem  to  fly  at  him,  with 
wings  extended  in  similitude  of  fierce  anger. 
The  visitors  applauded. 

"And  the  peculiar  thing  about  it  is,"  said 
the  captain,  "that  no  one  but  myself  can  get 
Dick  to  do  that.     You  try  it." 

First  Mr.  Jennison,  and  then  Brill,  imitated 
Captain  Humphries's  attack ;  but  Dick  merely 
regarded  them  with  calm  disdain. 

"It's  no  use,  gentlemen,"  declared  the  officer, 
laughing  gleefully.  "  Dick  won't  perform  except 
for  his  master.  And  you  can't  fool  him  either. 
Why,  I  believe  he'd  know  me  when  my  own 
wife  wouldn't.  And  speaking  of  the  ladies, 
how  is  Miss  Jennison?  I  didn't  see  her  at 
breakfast.     I  trust  she's  not  feeling  the  voyage." 

"Not  she.  She's  a  first-class  sailor,  much 
better  than  her  father.  She's  promenading 
with  a  friend,  one  of  our  party,  I  might  say," 
he  added,  "  for  although  he  didn't  exactly  come 
with  us,  he  wouldn't  have  sailed,  I  fancy,  if 
we  hadn't." 

The  words  and  the  smile  were  significant,  and 
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Brill  began  to  feel  an  increasing  jealousy  of  the 
man  who  dared  to  be  a  friend  of  that  particu- 
lar family.  But  the  captain,  after  courteously 
offering  his  visitors  some  refreshments,  which 
they  declined,  asked  to  be  excused  for  inspec- 
tion. This  hint  broke  up  the  party,  and  turned 
Brill's  thought  into  another  channel. 

"What  is  this  inspection,  captain?"  asked 
Mr.  Jennison,  idly. 

"Oh,  the  doctor  and  I  have  to  poke  our  noses 
all  over  the  ship  every  morning  watch.  We 
never  discover  anything;  possibly  because 
everybody  knows  we're  coming."  And  the  cap- 
tain's eyes  twinkled  as  he  turned  away. 

The  two  walked  to  the  bridge  deck,  chatting 
like  old  friends,  such  is  the  magic  of  the  sea. 
After  a  little,  Mr.  Jennison  suddenly  ceased  his 
pacing,  and  craned  his  neck  to  look  beyond 
one  of  the  life-boats. 

"There's  Marion  now,"  he  observed,  with 
a  new  inflection  in  his  voice. 

So  her  name  was  Marion !     Nothing  could 

be  finer  and  more  appropriate,  thought  Brill. 
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He  repeated  it  mentally  three  or  four  times,  and 
it  did  not  lose  its  charm  —  a  sure  test. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  boat.  All  there  was 
visible  of  femininity  was  a  blue  skirt  coquet- 
ting with  the  wind,  a  rough  woollen  cap,  and 
the  tip  of  a  coil  of  the  raven-wing  hair.  The 
girl  was  talking  to  some  one,  and  now  and 
then  a  peal  of  melodious  laughter  floated 
toward  him. 

Brill  felt  an  overwhelming  desire  to  know 
at  once  the  identity  of  his  unknown  rival. 
He  must  fight  in  the  daylight,  and  begin  at 
once.  But  he  could  not  well  pass  his  com- 
panion at  this  narrow  part  of  the  deck,  nor 
leave  his  questions  unanswered,  without  dis- 
courtesy, 

His  problem  was  solved  by  natural  means. 
The  two  arose  from  behind  the  boat  and  turned 
in  Brill's  direction.  The  beautiful  Marion's 
attendant  was  Benedict,  the  swarthy  man  who 
had  come  to  Brill's  financial  rescue,  with  a 
ruby  bracelet  as  security. 


VI 

From  his  position  on  the  bridge  deck,  Brill 
could  see  Marion  Jennison  and  her  dark 
courtier  walking  back  and  forth  on  the  deck 
below.  He  caught  the  swish  of  her  skirts, 
and  he  almost  fancied  that  some  subtle  per- 
fume mingled  with  the  ozone  of  the  sea.  But 
he  was  not  at  all  happy;  he  thought  of  his 
first  intuitive  dislike  for  Benedict,  and  knew 
that  this  episode  had  strengthened  the  feeling. 
He  felt  that  he  was  unworthy  the  friendship 
of  any  decent  man,  certainly  of  any  good 
woman. 

After  a  little  of  this  introspection,  Mr.  Jen- 
nison having  gone  to  the  smoking-room  with 
anathemas  against  the  wind,  he  laughed  almost 
aloud. 

"I  owe  him   money,   and   he   is   polite    to 

a  young   woman   he   has   known,  maybe,  for 
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years,"  he  said.  " That's  all  the  basis  I  have 
for  dislike." 

He  determined  to  put  the  whole  matter  from 
his  mind  and  to  occupy  himself  with  Stebbins, 
usually  a  vast  mine  of  amused  interest  to  him. 
As  he  made  his  way  to  the  saloon  deck  he  noted 
that  a  long  and  ugly  swell  was  on  the  face  of 
the  waters,  making  the  ship  roll  in  a  way  not 
approved  by  squeamish  stomachs.  Therefore 
he  was  not  unprepared  to  find  his  protege 
curled  up  on  the  sofa  limply,  a  look  of  dark 
foreboding  on  his  round  face. 

" Don't  feel  quite  yourself,  I  guess.  Jay?" 

Aristides  exercised  that  time-honored 
Yankee  prerogative  of  replying  to  one  ques- 
tion with  another. 

"How  far  is  it  to  America,  Mr.  Overton?" 

"About  five  hundred  miles." 

"That's  the  nearest  land?" 

"Yes,  unless  you  go  this  way,"  and  he  pointed 
downward. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  stay  on  board," 
said  Stebbins,  with  the  resignation  of  despair. 
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Then  he  buried  his  head  in  a  pillow,  and  re- 
fused to  become  party  to  any  further  conver- 
sation whatever. 

At  luncheon  Brill  found  that  various  cir- 
cumstances had  reduced  to  himself  and  one 
other  passenger  the  visible  guests  of  the 
purser's  table.  That  other  was  a  cheery- 
faced,  florid,  short,  and  thick  gentleman  of 
perhaps  fifty.  He  handled  his  rotund  bulk 
with  wonderful  activity,  and  when  he  spoke, 
as  he  presently  did,  his  words  ran  in  such  a 
stream  that  Brill  wondered  if  the  heavy  gold 
fillings  in  his  teeth  had  been  put  there  to 
strengthen  the  gleaming  row. 

This  jovial  and  alert  person  lost  no  time  in 
introducing  himself  as  Christopher  C.  Marsh. 
He  would  have  been  more  explicit  as  to  detail 
but  that  he  noticed  that  Brill  was  merely  toy- 
ing with  his  food. 

"Feeling  the  bit  of  sea?"  he  asked  genially. 
Brill  laughed  scornfully  and  shook  his  head. 

"I    don't    see    your    friend,"    persisted    the 

other. 
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"Oh,  Jay?  Well,  he's  not  making  out  very 
well." 

Mr.  Marsh  grew  confidential.  "Tell  you 
what,"  he  said,  leaning  back  in  his  seat,  "he 
ought  to  have  worn  a  plaid  waistcoat.  Best 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  sea  voyage;  keeps  a 
check  on  the  — "  Here  he  passed  his  hand 
over  that  portion  of  his  anatomy  on  which 
rested  his  napkin,  and  laughed  at  the  witticism 
he  was  ready  to  confess  he  had  sprung  on  every 
one  of  his  voyages  for  twenty  years. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  rattled  on,  "I've  been  travel- 
ling the  ocean  lane  for  twenty  years.  I'm  not 
a  gambler,  so  I  must  be  a  drummer ;  we're  the 
only  ones  who  do  that.  Great  changes  in  my 
time.     There's  the  wireless  now." 

"Not  much  good  this  voyage,"  said  Brill. 
Marsh  rolled  an  eyelid  expressively,  and 
smacked  his  lips. 

"Thurston?  Good  operator,  but  never 
could  take  a  social  glass  without  thinking  him- 
self a  wine-press.  But  they're  taking  mes- 
sages now.     Your  friend  fixed  that." 
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Jay?  Brill  had  certainly  not  been  aware 
that  his  protege  was  an  expert  in  that  line; 
besides,  when  last  seen,  he  would  have  given 
one  the  impression  of  complete  indifference  to 
any  of  the  sciences.  Mr.  Marsh's  next  words 
explained  matters. 

"Known  Benedict  long?"  he  asked.  So 
this  was  the  "friend."  Had  Marsh  seen  them 
together  at  that  first  interview,  he  wondered. 

"Never  met  him  except  on  this  ship,"  said 
Brill,  shortly. 

"Ah,"  returned  the  commercial  traveller,  with 
a  rather  odd  inflection,  "then  perhaps  you  don't 
know  he's  got  a  telephone  concession  in  Africa 
and  is  taking  over  a  lot  of  men  and  apparatus?" 

Brill  shook  his  head. 

"  One  of  his  men,  it  seems,  is  a  wireless  oper- 
ator. Sleepy  chap.  Mexican,  I  guess,  like 
Benedict. 

"Oh,  he  don't  brag  of  it,"  continued  Marsh, 
noticing  his  companion's  surprise,  "but  he  is. 
First   time   I   saw  him  —  in   Texas  —  he   was 

running     a     gambling     house.       He's     risen 
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since  then.  Don't  remember  me.  Would 
probably  deny  he's  the  same  man.  But  he  is. 
I  never  mistake  a  face,  and  his  isn't  the  kind 
to  forget." 

Brill  found  a  subtle  fascination  in  this 
rotund  bundle  of  human  activities,  especially 
since  he  seemed  to  know  so  much  on  a  very 
important  topic;  he  suggested  further  details. 
The  other  shook  his  head  with  queer,  staccato 
turns. 

"Haven't  seen  him  since,  till  yesterday,"  he  re- 
plied. "Know  he  made  a  pot  of  money  in  some 
telephone  deal  in  South  America,  though.  He's 
smart — devilish  smart.  But  he  can't  have  any 
of  my  money  —  not  while  I'm  awake." 

As  Brill  left  the  table,  he  remarked  that  he 
must  go  to  the  wireless  office  and  then  look 
after  his  sick  friend. 

"Tell  him  it  might  be  worse,"  Marsh  cried 
after  him,  "for  the  only  time  a  ship's  not  on 
water  is  when  it's  on  fire." 

Stebbins  was  found  in  a  more  complete  state 
of  collapse  than  ever,  which  was  odd,  consider- 
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ing  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  now  running  in 
smoother  water  and  had  very  little  motion. 
After  a  few  inquiries,  Brill  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nostalgia  was  the  chief  ailment  of 
his  protege.  He  resolved  to  divert  the  boy's 
mind,  and  went  to  the  library  for  the  appro- 
priate literature. 

On  his  return  he  found  his  valet  asleep,  and 
tried  to  interest  himself  in  the  book  he  had  se- 
cured. But  he  found  reading  a  task  into  which 
his  mind  did  not  enter;  he  dozed,  and  finally 
dropped  into  slumber.  Then  came  weird  fan- 
cies that  finally  resolved  themselves  into  a  vision. 

He  saw  himself  in  a  game  of  cards  with 
Benedict  in  a  mining-camp  gambling  house. 
He  had  staked  everything  in  the  world  on  a 
flush  of  diamonds,  and  he  " called"  his  dark 
antagonist.  The  man  threw  down  four  hearts, 
higher  than  his  diamonds,  and  then  turned 
to  Marion  Jennison,  who  stood  behind  him. 
With  a  smile  she  gave  him  her  own  heart. 
He  won;  he  swept  Brill's  all  into  a  great  red 
bag.     Horrible !  .  .  . 
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Brill  awoke  with  the  swarthy  man's  cry  of 
triumph  ringing  in  his  ears.  How  blessed  was 
the  muffled  beat  of  machinery  that  gave  the  lie 
to  the  phantasm;  how  divinely  reassuring  the 
homely  face  of  his  valet-friend.  He  turned  to 
his  book  again,  to  drive  the  foul  picture  from 
his  sight. 

At  last,  against  the  vague  impression  of  his 
reading,  came  the  sounds  of  two  men's  voices 
through  the  half-opened  port-hole  of  his  cabin. 
Evidently  the  pair  had  seated  themselves  in 
the  protecting  corner  formed  by  the  angle  of 
the  deck-house,  just  below  his  stateroom.  He 
paid  little  heed  at  first,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  shut  the  thick,  brass-bound  disk,  but 
that  he  felt  Stebbins  must  have  the  air.  Then 
the  name  of  Marion  forced  itself  on  his  atten- 
tion. Only  fragments  of  conversation  floated 
in.  but  he  recognized  the  voice  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nison. 

"Yes,  Benedict  .  .  .  worried  .  .  .  awful 
risk." 

"You  speak  as  if  .  .  .  personal  loss.*' 
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"I'm  in  .  .  .  pretty  deep."  The  tone  be- 
spoke anxiety. 

"But  .  .  .  insurance,"  said  the  other  voice. 

"Not  all  insured  .  .  .  tell  you  something. 
Now  it's  on  the  ship  .  .  .  doesn't  matter  with  a 
friend." 

The  word  made  Brill  flush  angrily  and  close 
his  book  with  a  snap.  Then  he  berated  him- 
self for  a  fool ;  what  business  was  it  of  his,  what 
sane  right  had  he  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
Andrew  Jennison's  intimates?  Still  the  dron- 
ing talk  went  on. 

"About  the  pig-lead  in  the  hold,  you  mean?" 
said  Benedict,  with  a  suggestion  of  a  sneer. 

"You  —  you  know?"  asked  the  other  in 
audible  surprise.  The  voices  were  clearer  now ; 
the  speakers  appeared  to  have  shifted  their 
positions. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  didn't  know  you  were  interested 
in  this  gold  shipment,  and  I'm  in  a  little  myself. 
Even  trusted  people  will  talk." 

"You  know  the  sum?" 

"Ten  million,  some  say." 
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"There's  thirty  million,  Benedict.  We  had  to 
be  under  cover.  The  government  insists  .  .  . 
immediate  payment.  To  let  it  be  known 
.  .  .  such  an  enormous  sum  aroused  suspicion 
.  .  .  others  opportunity  to  float  the  loan." 

"Queer  they  demanded  the  specie  before  they 
issued  the  bonds,"  said  Benedict,  thoughtfully. 

"Well,  they  wanted  proof  of  our  stability. 
It's  a  big  deal.  I  confess  I  don't  sleep.  I 
thought  I'd  be  more  comfortable  aboard  with 
it,  but  I'm  not.     Ships  do  sink." 

"Not  often,  nowadays." 

"Still  they  do  sink." 

Here  a  new  feature  was  projected  into  the 
dialogue ;  a  big,  booming  voice,  that  Brill  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  small  Professor  Pennythorpe. 
broke  in.  "Excuse  me,"  it  said  majestically, 
"but  you  are  right.  Since  1854,  when  the  City 
of  Glasgow,  with  four  hundred  and  eighty  souls, 
went  out,  never  to  be  heard  of,  to  the  sinking  of 
the  Baurgoyne,  there  have  been  thousands  of 
wrecks.  In  '96,  for  instance,  ten  hundred  and 
sixty-six  vessels  were  lost." 
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Then  came  a  sound  of  footsteps  that  died 
away  in  the  distance,  conquered  by  the  resound- 
ing utterances  of  the  still  effusive  Penny thorpe. 

Brill  gazed  at  the  offending  port-hole  with 
supreme  disgust.  Why  all  this  idle  chatter 
about  gold?  For  himself  he  cared  not  a  whit 
whether  there  were  ten  millions  or  a  hundred 
on  board.  The  great,  disquieting  thing  was 
that  Andrew  Jennison  was  on  terms  of  confi- 
dence with  Benedict.  He  had  called  himself  a 
fool  for  caring,  a  little  while  ago.  Now  he 
believed  he  was  right  in  his  solicitude;  the 
matter  had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  mere 
personal  dislike,  he  told  himself. 

He  might  have  gone  farther  and  made  resolu- 
tions, had  not  Stebbins  just  then  come  yawning 
back  to  consciousness.  To  him  he  gave  the 
good  news  about  the  wireless  message  that  was 
to  carry  happiness  to  the  Stebbins  flock  in  Old 
Vermont.  The  youth  brightened  perceptibly 
at  this,  and  even  announced  that  he  was  hungry. 
Having  instructed  the  steward  in  the  matter  of 
soup  and  some  biscuit  for  his  servitor,  Brill  went 
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out  on  deck,  pacing  nervously  back  and  forth, 
and  trying  to  clear  from  his  brain  the  sinister 
thoughts  that  still  lingered  there. 

The  wind  should  have  been  a  corrective  tonic. 
It  was  blowing  briskly,  laden  with  the  strength 
of  the  wintry  sea.  Indeed,  it  blew  so  smartly, 
Brill  observed,  that  a  woman  in  a  steamer  wrap 
found  difficulty  in  opening  a  door  that  led  to 
the  saloon.  After  she  had  dropped  a  book  and 
become  entangled  in  the  folds  of  her  cape,  Brill 
went  to  the  rescue. 

As  the  girl  —  for  she  was  of  youthful  figure, 
Brill  perceived  —  stepped  over  the  high  thresh- 
old daintily,  she  turned  and  thanked  him.  The 
face  was  that  of  Marion  Jennison. 
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When  the  heavy  steel  door  closed  upon  the 
fair  face  of  Marion  Jennison,  Brill  at  first  felt 
that  he  must,  at  all  hazards,  open  it  again  and 
follow  the  girl  into  the  corridor.  The  impulse 
was  so  strong  that  he  did  pull  it  ajar  and  peer 
inside,  but  no  person  was  to  be  seen. 

He  was  relieved,  after  all,  for  what  could  have 
been  the  results  of  such  a  foolhardy  chase? 
Either  self-humiliation  or  open  disgrace,  he 
told  himself.  His  subconsciousness  warned 
him  that  an  individual  named  Brill  was  acting 
like  a  crazy  man;  and  Brill  had  to  admit  it. 
This  totally  unaccustomed  tugging  of  the  heart 
must  be  a  species  of  insanity  in  the  case  of  one 
to  whom  thoroughly  transparent  flirtations  had 
been  the  only  -episodes  of  sentiment  in  his  care- 
less life. 

He  turned  stoutly  away  from  the  door,  and 
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found  his  way  at  last,  almost  involuntarily,  to 
the  forward  main  deck,  usually  the  recreation 
ground  of  third-class  passengers,  but  now  prac- 
tically deserted.  Here  he  could  pace  up  and 
down  in  closer  communication  with  the  soul 
of  the  sea  than  anywhere  else  on  shipboard; 
and  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  titanic 
groupings  of  windlasses,  chains,  and  the  varied 
implements  of  a  steamer's  bow,  up  to  the  very 
prow  of  the  Olympiad.  The  sharp  hiss  of  the 
divided  waters  was  like  music  to  his  vexed  spirit, 
and  the  salt  spray  that  sometimes  flew  up,  on 
the  strength  of  the  wind,  bathed  his  face  with 
soothing  touch. 

So  he  walked,  till  the  glow  of  sunset  had  faded 
from  the  face  of  the  sea,  and  out  to  the  east  the 
mysterious  darkening  of  night  blotted  out  the 
heaving  waters.  Far  down  on  the  southern 
horizon  began  to  grow  out  of  the  blue  the  pale 
points  of  an  evening  star.  Was  it  Venus  or 
Mars,  he  wondered  idly  —  love  or  battle  ?  He 
smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  verses  of  his  child- 
hood :  — 
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"  Star  light,  star  bright, 
First  star  I've  seen  to-night. 
I  wish  I  could,  I  wish  I  might, 
Have  the  wish  I  wish  to-night." 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said  to  himself  softly,  "that 
was  the  time  of  perfect  faith ;  and  if  we  didn't 
get  the  things  we  wished  for,  we  knew  it  was 
because  we  hadn't  wished  hard  enough,  or  had 
made  a  mistake  as  to  the  first  star.     But  now  — " 

He  turned  abruptly  from  the  wildly  beautiful 
picture  before  him  and  made  his  way  back  to 
the  saloon.  En  route,  he  ran  into  Marsh,  the 
commercial  traveller,  a  cheery  object  at  any 
time,  and  especially  congenial  at  the  present 
moment. 

"How's  your  sick  friend?"  cried  the  jovial 
Christopher,  heartily. 

Brill  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Marsh  grinned  appreciatively. 

"Tell  him  that,  after  all,  the  ship  most  to  be 

dreaded  is  courtship,"  he  said,  "yet  it  carries 

more  passengers  than  all  the  rest." 

As  they  passed  the  office  of  the  wireless  tele- 
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graph,  Marsh  nudged  his  companion's  arm  and 
wagged  his  head  toward  the  interior.  Brill  saw 
Benedict,  with  his  mouth  close  to  the  ear  of  the 
dark-skinned,  silent  operator  he  had  provided. 

"He's  whispering  to  him,"  said  the  incor- 
rigible Marsh.  "Ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
Illegal,  you  know  —  private  earing." 

But  as  they  drew  out  of  range  of  the  office,  the 
commercial  traveller's  tone  of  levity  vanished 
completely. 

"It's  nonsense,  I  know,"  he  said  earnestly, 
"but  the  night  I  first  saw  Benedict  he  was 
leaning  like  that  over  his  partner  in  that  Texas 
gambling  house,  and  whispering.  A  ranchman 
had  just  risen  from  faro,  winner  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Next  morning  his  body  was 
found  with  a  bullet  in  the  heart." 

This  sinister  story  impressed  Brill  strongly 
it  was  only  on  arriving  at  his  stateroom  and 
finding  Aristides  quite  well  again  and  full  of 
remorse  at  his  neglect  of  his  patron  that  he 
shook  off  its  dark  suggestiveness.  He  com- 
forted Stebbins  by  reminding  him  that  master 
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and  man  were  no  more  on  this  voyage,  and  that 
his  sartorial  effects  were  not  so  elaborate  as  to 
need  a  valet's  services. 

Dinner  to-night  proved  to  be  a  jovial  and  well- 
attended  function.  All  but  the  hopeless  victims 
of  ocean's  disquiet  had  emerged  from  their 
seclusion,  hungry  and  happy.  The  tables  were 
well  filled,  and  at  the  head  of  the  one  in  the 
centre,  crowned  by  the  apex  of  the  exquisite 
stained-glass  dome  of  the  saloon,  sat  the  captain, 
a  veritable  king,  whose  subjects  laughed  loyally 
at  his  every  witticism  and  hung  on  his  words 
with  rapt  attention  when  he  occasionally  voiced 
some  bit  of  sea-lore. 

The  brilliancy,  the  chatter,  the  clatter,  the 
whole  spirit  of  gayety  and  good  nature,  worked 
mightily  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  Aristides 
Stebbins,  who  almost  neglected  his  roast  beef 
and  Yorkshire  pudding  for  the  fascinations 
of  the  scene.  He  decided,  once  and  for  all, 
that  an  ocean  voyage  on  such  a  steamer  as  the 
Olympiad  was  a  thing  not  to  be  shunned,  but 
courted. 
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As  for  Brill,  he  was  taciturn  and  irresponsive- 
Marsh  noted,  too,  that  his  eyes  often  sought 
certain  seats  at  the  captain's  table;  having 
ascertained  the  pretty  cause,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Aristides,  as  a  more  promising 
maker  of  conversation. 

Meanwhile  Stebbins's  protector  saw  one 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  situation :  Benedict 
was  not  with  the  Jennisons;  yet  a  moment 
later  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  empty 
chair  next  to  the  young  girl  was  meant  for 
him. 

But  what  was  this?  Captain  Humphries 
seemed  to  be  pointing  to  Brill's  portion  of  the 
purser's  table,  and  even  directing  thither  the 
attention  of  Miss  Jennison.  And  then  —  a 
marvel !  The  girl's  lustrous  dark  eyes  met 
his,  and  the  finely  poised  head  inclined  the 
slightest  bit  in  the  world.  On  the  rosy  lips 
was  the  phantom  of  a  smile. 

Brill  was  carried  aloft  to  realms  of  bliss  by 
this  small  incident,  but  he  managed  to  bow  in 
return   on   the   way.     Still    his   wonder   grew, 
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when  a  steward  came  from  the  captain  directly 
to  him,  it  seemed. 

"Capf  'Umphries's  compliments  to  Mr. 
Marsh,"  said  the  man,  "and  will  'e  please 
consider  'imself  h'in  charge  of  the  Christmas 
concert,  h'as  on  h'other  trips?" 

"It's  come,  Overton,"  cried  Marsh,  in 
comic  despair;  "there's  no  escape.  Say,  I'll 
ring  you  in  —  My  compliments  to  Captain 
Humphries,  and  say  that  I'll  be  advisory  mana- 
ger, if  my  friend  Overton  can  be  induced  to 
do  the  work.  You  see,"  he  confided  to  Brill, 
"I'm  not  as  young  as  I  was,  and  after  ten  or 
a  dozen  Christmases  aboard  ship  the  work  of 
impressario  loses  the  inspiration  of  novelty." 

Both  men  saw  that  the  captain  was  repeat- 
ing the  steward's  reply  to  those  around  him, 
and  Brill  suddenly  became  strangely  self- 
conscious  as  he  found  that  many  eyes  were 
gazing  at  his  face. 

"My  amendment    seems    to    have    made  a 

hit,"    chuckled    Marsh,    "especially    with    the 

ladies." 
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This  last  generalization  was  meant  as  a 
specification,  and  so  understood  by  Brill,  who 
liked  Marsh  better  than  ever  for  it;  and  he 
suddenly  evinced  a  most  lively  desire  to  know 
all  about  the  customs  at  these  concerts  for  the 
sailors'  fund. 

"  Christmas  is  Tuesday,"  said  the  commer- 
cial man,  after  outlining  the  general  plan  of 
the  holiday  concert.  "This  is  Friday.  We've 
four  days  to  arrange  the  programme.  As  good 
as  four  years  on  land.  People  are  never  so  oblig- 
ing or  foolish  as  aboard  ship.  I'll  bet  if  you 
insisted  the  affair  wouldn't  be  a  success  unless 
Andrew  Jennison  did  a  sword  dance,  he'd  do 
it  if  you'd  provide  the  kilts." 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Jennison?"  asked 
Brill,  with  another  accession  of  interest. 

"Only  by  reputation;    he's  from  Seattle." 

Seattle.  Oh,  yes;  Brill  remembered.  A 
portion  of  his  father's  business  had  been  moved 
to  that  town,  after  its  purchase  by  a  man 
named  Jethro  Slade.  Here  was  common 
ground,  and  he  resolved  to  cultivate  it. 
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Accordingly,  when  he  chanced  to  meet  the 
tall  Mr.  Jennison  in  the  smoking-room  after 
dinner,  he  dragged  the  estimable  Mr.  Slade  into 
the  talk  with  much  confidence.  He  found  that 
Jennison  knew  Slade  well,  and  could  tell 
some  amusing  stories  of  his  eccentricities. 
In  such  ways  is  the  easy  familiarity  of  ship- 
board cemented,  even  if  it  falls  suddenly  in 
pieces  at  the  first  sight  of  land ;  and  Brill  soon 
found  himself  and  Mr.  Jennison  excellent 
friends.  When  a  game  of  poker  was  pro- 
posed, he  felt  in  duty  bound  to  enter  it,  al- 
though he  cared  little  for  cards ;  and  he  re- 
mained in  the  party  until  lights  were  turned  out. 

He  went  on  deck  for  one  more  cigar  before 

turning  in.     As  he  thought  of  the  Jennisons  in 

the  light  of  possible,  genuine  friends,  he  began 

to  regret  that  he  was,  in  a  sense,  sailing  under 

false  colors.     Yet  the  error  —  for  it  was  that 

—  could  be  readily  explained  when  the  proper 

time  came;    and  then  no  one  would  be  very 

harsh  in   criticism   of  Overton   Brill,   the  mil- 

lionnaire.     Millionnaire?     There  was  the  key- 
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note  to  the  whole  situation,  and  he  now  began 
to  rejoice  that  if  Marion  Jennison  was  to  be 
wooed,  she  must  be  won  by  the  unknown  and, 
perhaps,  penniless  "Mr.  Overton."  That  was 
a  thought  worth  sleeping  on,  and  he  started  for 
his  stateroom. 

He  found  the  corridor  in  darkness,  and  won- 
dered what  mischance  had  occurred  to  the 
electric  wires.  As  he  groped  along  toward 
his  own  cabin,  he  heard,  at  a  little  distance 
forward,  the  sounds  of  something  like  a  scuffle. 
Then  he  opened  his  door,  and,  by  the  faint 
light  thrown  ahead,  he  could  distinguish 
several  men  pulling  along  another,  who  was 
bound  and  gagged,  and  blinded  by  a  red 
handkerchief  tied  over  his  eyes. 

At  that  moment,  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a 
petty  officer,  whom  Brill  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before,  came  forward  and  touched 
his  cap. 

"The  men  will  have  their  Christmas  sky- 
larking, you  know,  sir,"  he  said.  "He's  mak- 
ing his  first  voyage." 
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"Oh,  yes,  I  see,"  returned  Brill,  sleepily,  as 
he  closed  his  door  and  began  to  undress.  "It's 
absurd,  of  course,"  was  his  last  thought  be- 
fore slumber  overcame  him,  "but  that  man's 
face  below  the  handkerchief  looked  like  that 
of  some  one  I  know  —  somewhere  —  I  don't 
know  just  who  —  or  just  where  —  heigho !" 
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At  the  breakfast  table  next  morning,  where 
he  found  Christopher  C.  Marsh  awaiting  him 
with  undisguised  impatience,  Brill  learned  once 
and  for  all  that  when  the  plump  little  man  of 
commerce  had  a  project  in  mind,  that  project 
was  not  to  suffer  through  any  lagging. 

"Well,  Overton,"  exclaimed  his  vis-a-vis, 
"you  must  have  been  'rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
the  deep'  with  a  vengeance.  Been  waiting  for 
you  to  set  the  Christmas  ball  rolling.  I'll 
call  a  racehorse  for  you,"  and  he  beckoned  to  a 
steward.  "I  call  'em  racehorses,"  he  ex- 
plained, "because  they  run  for  steaks,  plates, 
and  cups." 

Brill  laughed  and  gave  practical  application 
to  the  joke  by  ordering  his  breakfast.  He 
found   that   he  could   smile  at   Marsh's  most 
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atrocious  puns,  which  proved  his  genuine, 
liking  for  the  man. 

"We  need  a  committee,"  declared  Marsh, 
much  more  businesslike  now.  "As  I'm  chair- 
man, so  to  speak,  I've  selected  one.  I  gave 
the  matter  considerable  thought." 

So  had  Brill,  and  he  had  come  to  the  sage 
conclusion,  after  sleeping  on  the  subject,  that 
the  whole  thing  was  likely  to  prove  a  bore  of 
the  first  magnitude,  encroaching  on  the  time 
he  might  wish  to  give  to  other  interests  and 
winning  for  himself  a  semi-publicity  of  which 
he  was  not  fond.  He  wondered  how  he  could 
most  gracefully  evade  his  share  of  responsibil- 
ity ;  but  before  any  plan  was  formulated  Marsh 
went  on. 

"I  saw  the  people  before  you  came  down," 
he  said.  "They  all  accepted.  There's  Pro- 
fessor Pennythorpe  —  know  him?" 

Brill  did,  and  resolved  to  escape  at  all  hazards. 
The  small  gentleman  with  the  fog-horn  voice 
promised  disagreeable  complications. 

"Then  there's  Mrs.  James  Blucher-Ward," 
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continued  Marsh.  "Know  her?  Of  course 
not  —  didn't  show  up  till  this  morning.  Old 
traveller  —  never  appears  till  second  or  third 
day  out.  Goes  across  every  other  trip.  Son 
in  New  York  —  husband  in  London  —  divides 
her  time  between  them.  Was  born  on  a  steam- 
boat, lives  on  a  boat,  will  probably  die  on  a 
boat ;  and  if  she  don't  find  one  where  she  goes, 
it  won't  be  heaven." 

Another  fellow-member  to  avoid,  thought 
Brill  as  he  toyed  with  a  copy  of  the  steamship 
daily  newspaper  that  lay  beside  his  plate,  a 
smudgy  defiance  to  his  desire  to  be  completely 
at  sea  when  crossing  the  ocean. 

"We're  likely  to  have  a  very  exhilarating 
time,  you  and  I  and  the  other  two,"  he  ob- 
served dryly. 

"Other  two?  There  are  five  on  the  com- 
mittee. Let's  see.  Oh,  yes,  I  omitted  one. 
Should  have  included  Miss  Jennison,  who,  I 
may  add,  was  most  ready  to  serve." 

Brill  flashed  a  glance  of  investigation  at  his 
companion,  but  the  rubicund  face  had  all  the 
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preternatural  solemnity  of  a  mandarin's.  Com- 
ment on  this  member  of  the  committee  would 
clearly  be  out  of  place,  and  Brill  covered  an 
awkward  pause  by  hastily  gulping  down  a 
great  draught  of  steaming  coffee,  an  admirable 
diversion,  although  scalding  his  throat. 

"You  see,"  explained  Marsh,  with  a  grin, 
"old  people  for  counsel,  young  for  action. 
It'll  be  up  to  Miss  Jennison  and  yourself  to 
make  this  thing  successful." 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  added,  heading  off  a  depre- 
catory gesture  by  Brill,  "you'll  have  my  sug- 
gestions, but  Pennythorpe'll  talk  meteorology 
to  Mrs.  Blucher-Ward,  because  she's  the  only 
one  who'll  let  him,  and  that'll  be  because 
she's  asleep.  She's  a  very  comfortable  person. 
If  she's  ever  on  a  sinking  ship,  she'll  be 
washed  ashore,  still  asleep  and  without  a  curl 
ruffled." 

"When  will  the  first  committee  meeting  be 
held?"  asked  Brill,  with  a  fine  assumption  of 
composure. 

"I  ventured  to  name  nine-thirty  in  the  li- 
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brary,  and  if  that  time  was  convenient  for  you, 
I  agreed  to  notify  the  others." 

"I  am  at  their  service." 

Brill  wondered  how  he  could  say  that  in 
such  cold-blooded  fashion.  It  meant  that  fate, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  ever-to-be- 
blessed  commercial  traveller,  had  decreed  that 
he  should  meet  Marion  Jennison  as  a  co- 
laborer  in  an  important  cause  —  he  quite  for- 
got his  previous  anathema  of  the  project  —  and 
on  terms  that  must  be  regarded  as  fairly  inti- 
mate. He  would  take  good  care  that  they 
became  so,  at  any  rate.  He  would  work  like 
a  Trojan ;    he  would  — 

But  on  getting  back  to  his  prosaic  break- 
fast, he  perceived  that  Marsh  had  vanished,  and 
he  quickly  finished  his  meal  and  hurried  out. 
Coming  from  the  saloon,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Captain  Humphries. 
He  bowed,  and  the  captain  returned  his  salu- 
tation, but  hurried  on  without  speaking. 

A  few  steps  farther,  and  Marsh  came  roll- 
ing up.      To  those  who  admired  his  excellent 
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sea-legs,  he  always  explained  that  they  were 
his  land-legs  also,  and  far  from  graceful  on 
shore. 

"It's  all  right  for  nine-thirty,"  he  said. 
" Wasn't  that  Captain  Humphries?" 

"Yes,  and  he  seemed  preoccupied." 

"Perhaps  he's  afraid  of  the  storm  Penny- 
thorpe  is  scaring  everybody  about.  If  we  get 
it,  the  professor '11  go  overboard  as  a  Jonah; 
if  we  don't,  his  chances  are  not  much  better  as 
a  false  prophet." 

There  was  still  half  an  hour  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  Brill  went  to  his  cabin  to  have  Stebbins, 
who  had  breakfasted  earlier,  attend  to  certain 
phases  of  his  toilet.  If  Jay  was  surprised  to 
find  his  patron  more  finical  in  dress  than  he 
had  ever  known  him,  he  gave  no  sign,  but 
chatted  about  Christmas  and  the  home  folks, 
and  made  himself  so  generally  useful  and  agree- 
able that  Brill  wondered,  with  a  little  misgiving, 
if  he  had  not  neglected  his  prot6g6  of  late. 

In  the  cheerful  and  cosey  corner  of  the  library 

that  had  been  set  apart  for  the  meeting  of  this 
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wonderful  committee,  Brill  and  Marsh  found 
a  section  of  it  already  convened.  This  con- 
sisted of  Professor  Pennythorpe  and  Mrs. 
Blucher-Ward.  The  man  of  science  appar- 
ently had  the  lady  at  his  mercy. 

"And  that,  my  dear  madam,"  he  boomed, 
caressing  his  long  Dundreary  whiskers  alter- 
nately, "is  how  I  keep  accurate  track  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  steamer." 

"She's  asleep,"  whispered  Marsh.  Then,  at 
Brill's  look  of  surprise,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
fleshy  woman  sitting  bolt  upright  in  an  angle 
of  two  richly  upholstered  benches,  he  went 
on:  — 

"Oh,  her  eyes?  She  sleeps  with  'em  wide 
open.     Fact.     Prove  it  to  you." 

"Professor,"  he  said  unctuously,  "I  heard 
one  of  the  officers  say  the  barometer  was  falling 
rapidly." 

"Ha!"  shouted  Pennythorpe,  with  an  omi- 
nous scowl.  "Indeed  !  I  told  them.  If  you'll 
excuse  me,  I'll  consult  my  instruments." 

That  encumbrance  removed,  Marsh  pro- 
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ceeded  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  claim. 
Standing  close  to  the  silent  Mrs.  Blucher- 
Ward,  he  passed  his  hands  repeatedly  back 
and  forth  before  her  eyes.  The  lady  gave  no 
sign  of  consciousness. 

"You  see,"  he  said  triumphantly,  "she's 
clean  off.  Now  to  wake  her.  In  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  it'll  be  — "  with  stress  on  the 
words,  but  no  louder  tone  —  "lunch  time." 

The  fat,  puffy  lids  came  down  over  the  star- 
ing eyeballs  slowly,  then  up  again  with  a  snap. 

"Did  some  one  say  luncheon,  Mr.  Marsh?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Blucher-Ward,  in  a  dull  voice. 

Marsh  explained  that  she  had  mistaken  a 
fragment  of  conversation  for  the  announce- 
ment of  an  event. 

"Oh,"  was  her  only  comment,  and  her  eyelids 
closed  with  a  swift  descent,  to  open  again  slowly. 

Brill's  astonished  study  of  this  human  docu- 
ment on  self-anaesthesia  was  interrupted  by  the 
coming  of  the  fifth  member  of  the  committee, 
almost  breathless,  and  flushed  as  to  olive  cheeks 

most  tantalizingly. 
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"I  hope  I'm  not  late,  Mr.  Marsh,"  she 
said  brightly.  "At  all  events,  I'm  not  the 
last." 

"Oh,  yes,  but  you  are,"  returned  the  unfeel- 
ing Marsh.  "Professor  Penny  thorpe  was 
here,  and  left  to  consult  —  well,  I  believe  it 
was  his  barometer." 

Miss  Jennison  laughed  gayly,  totally  un- 
abashed by  her  culpable  tardiness.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Brill  felt  a  species  of 
awkwardness  in  the  presence  of  a  woman. 
The  situation  was  surely  strained ;  for  although 
the  girl  must  have  seen  him  when  she  entered, 
she  did  not  now  look  his  way,  and  had  not  recog- 
nized his  presence.  And  here  was  he,  Over- 
ton Brill,  acting  like  a  clodhopper.  Then  a 
glorious  thought  came  to  him :  he  would  place 
a  chair  for  her.  He  grasped  an  especially 
beautiful  one,  only  to  realize  with  a  cold  shud- 
der that  chairs  on  shipboard  are  not  trans- 
ferable. 

It  took  Marsh  to  save  the  day. 

"I  beg  both  your  pardons,"  he  exclaimed, 
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with  a  contrition  that  somehow  did  not  ring 
true;  "I  thought  you  were  acquainted." 

"I  really  feel  acquainted  with  Mr.  Overton," 
said  the  girl,  with  a  bright  smile  and  a  faint 
flush.  "He  did  me  a  service  yesterday,  and 
my  father  has  spoken  of  him  frequently.  I 
believe  you  were  one  of  his  party  in  a  game  of 
cards  last  night." 

Brill  nodded  guiltily,  for  he  had  beaten  the 
capitalist  badly  whenever  their  hands  had 
come  into  contact. 

"  Father  hates  to  lose  at  cards,"  continued 
Miss  Jennison,  "and  from  what  I  gather  Mr. 
Overton  was  the  only  winner  last  evening." 

"Last  evening  was  exceptional,  Miss  Jen- 
nison. I'm  almost  invariably  unlucky  —  at 
cards."  This  with  a  very  evident  pause  that 
was  daring.     Marsh,  as  usual,  was  the  stop-gap. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  with  a  merry  glance 
at  the  girl,  "that  Mr.  Overton  expects  us  to 
fill  out  that  speech  in  the  approved  fashion?" 

What  Marion  Jennison  might  have  replied 

to  these  two  challenges  was  fated  not  to  take 
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words,  for  at  that  precise  moment  Professor 
Pennythorpe  trotted  in,  with  stern  indignation 
on  his  peaked  face. 

"I  was  surprised,  sir,"  he  said  to  Marsh, 
"to  find  no  change  in  my  barometrical  instru- 
ments. I  have  always  been  suspicious  that 
the  instruments  provided  aboard  ship  were  not 
such  as  commend  themselves  to  students  of 
the  exact  sciences.  I  am  now  convinced  of  it. 
Henceforth  I  shall  take  my  own  observations 
every  day." 

Marsh  winked  at  Brill.  "Some  morning, 
when  he  gets  up  before  the  sun,  he'll  reprove 
it,"  he  whispered.  Then  he  cleared  his  throat 
majestically.  "Let  us  now  proceed  to  busi- 
ness," he  said. 

This  businesslike  gentleman  had  genuine 
executive  ability,  as  was  proven  by  his  swift 
organizing  of  the  committee,  the  sub-commit- 
tees, and  the  mapping  out  of  their  work.  To 
Pennythorpe  fell  the  task  of  discovering  genius 
among  the  male  passengers,  while  Mrs.  Blucher- 
Ward  was  to  ascertain  the  accomplishments  of 
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the  ladies.  These  two  started  on  their  quest  at 
once. 

"How  can  the  lady  keep  awake  long 
enough?"  asked  Brill,  his  astonishment  at 
her  peculiar  form  of  slumber  returning. 

"As  long  as  she  can  ask  questions,"  ex- 
plained Marsh,  "she'll  not  close  —  or  rather 
open  —  an  eyelid.  Now  I'm  going  down  into 
the  cockpit  and  make  love  to  the  carpenter. 
The  most  important  thing,  you  know,  is  the 
stage." 

When  Brill  and  Marion  Jennison  found 
themselves  alone,  they  looked  at  one  another 
rather  helplessly  for  a  moment.  Then  the 
girl's  tact  asserted  itself. 

"Well,    Mr.    Overton,"    she    said,    smiling, 

"they  seem  to  have  left  us  nothing  to  do  at 

present   except   to   decide  on   the   length  and 

nature  of  the  programme,  depending,  of  course, 

on  the  talent  discovered.     I  do  hope  there'll 

be  plenty  of  music.     Do  you  love  music,  Mr. 

Overton?" 

What  magic  was  there  in  the  word  "love" 
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that  fell  so  unconcernedly  from  those  full,  red 
lips?  And  why  did  the  sound  of  the  four 
innocent  little  letters,  in  the  combination  that 
has  destroyed  kingdoms  and  sent  saints  to 
purgatory,  make  this  man  of  the  world  feel 
like  crying  out:  "Music?  No,  it  is  you  I 
love!" 

But  being  a  man  of  the  world,  with  some 
modicum  of  sense  yet  remaining,  he  did  not  say 
that ;    he  merely  replied,  rather  stiffly :  — 

"I  am  very  fond  of  music,  Miss  Jennison." 

The  girl  gave  an  amused  laugh. 

"Oh,  pardon  me,  Mr.  Overton,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "but  you  say  it  as  if  you  were  admit- 
ting your  relish  for  a  new  breakfast  food.  I 
suppose  men  never  care  so  much  for  music  as 
women  do." 

That  was  a  point  Brill  was  not  inclined  to 
yield,  even  though  advanced  by  so  charming  a 
girl  as  Miss  Marion  Jennison. 

"Certainly  almost  all  the  best  music  is  made 

and  interpreted  by  men,"  he  said. 

"That,  unfortunately,   is  true,"   she  replied 
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thoughtfully,  "but  appreciation  and  ability  to 
-create  are  quite  different  things.  But  this  is 
scarcely  programme-making,  is  it?" 

In  reality,  programme-making  was  impossible 
on  their  present  basis  of  knowledge.  So  their 
talk  drifted  on  from  music  to  art,  from  art  to 
flowers,  and  from  flowers  to  nature  —  the 
nature  of  lofty  mountains  and  the  blue  sea. 

"We've  never  been  abroad,"  said  the  girl, 
simply.  "We  shouldn't  have  gone  now,  but  for 
the  gold  shipment.     Father  is  always  so  busy." 

"I  presume  so.  His  large  moneyed  interests 
must  be  most  engrossing." 

"You'd  say  so  if  you  saw  him  at  home,"  she 
went  on,  her  dark  eyes  glowing.  "He  actually 
doesn't  take  time  to  eat.  I  often  wish  father 
hadn't  more  than  enough  for  bare  comforts; 
then  he  might  have  time  to  enjoy  them." 

As  Brill  was  on  the  point  of  saying  something 
sympathetic  and  appropriate,  a  shadow  fell 
across  the  yellow  sunlight  that  was  streaming 
into  the  room  through  one  of  the  port-holes. 

Looking  up,  he  saw  Jose*  Benedict.     The  man 
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nodded  curtly,  and  bowed  to  the  girl  with  elabo- 
rate ceremony. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  but  your  father  sent 
me  to  find  you,  Miss  Jennison,"  he  said,  in 
suave,  even  tones. 

The  girl  rose,  and  inclined  her  head  toward 
Brill  with  a  smile. 

"You'll  excuse  me,  will  you  not,  Mr.  Over- 
ton?" she  said.  "I  promised  to  give  papa  a 
promenade  this  morning;  he  has  to  be  bribed 
into  exercise." 

Then,  taking  the  swarthy  Benedict's  offi- 
ciously out-bent  arm,  she  went  away. 
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If  Brill  had  ever  thought  about  jealousy  at 
all  heretofore,  he  had  set  down  the  sentiment  as 
the  weakness  of  fools  or  worse,  with  that  su- 
preme scorn  of  men  whom  the  monster  has 
never  touched.  But  as  he  saw  the  woman  he 
knew  he  loved  on  the  arm  of  a  man  he  was  sure 
he  hated,  he  felt  at  last  the  pangs  that  can 
darken  the  sun  and  turn  the  stars  to  points  of 
blood. 

What  should  he  do?  What  had  other  men 
done  in  like  circumstances,  he  wondered  —  real 
men,  not  the  creations  of  playwright  or  novelist  ? 
His  first  great  impulse,  as  he  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  staring  at  the  door  through  which 
She  had  just  disappeared,  was  to  rush  out  and 
demand  her  from  the  fellow  who  had  borne  her 
away  in  triumph.  Yes,  triumph;  for  he  real- 
ized that  the  look  Benedict  had  thrown  his  way 
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was  half  victory,  half  threat.  So  much  the 
better;  both  loved  Marion  Jennison,  and  the 
issue  was  plain,  the  ground  clear.  He  was  glad 
that  his  weapons  were  his  own:  youth,  deter- 
mination, and  affection.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
timely  word  of  his  servant-comrade  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  services  of  those  adventitious 
allies,  wealth  and  position. 

"I'll  win  her,"  he  cried  to  the  depths  of  his 
soul,  "but  alone,  unaided,  for  and  by  myself." 

Then  lighting  a  cigar,  —  that  solace  denied 
Othello,  —  he  went  to  his  stateroom  to  have  a 
word  with  Stebbins.  That  functionary  was 
not  at  home,  but  he  soon  returned,  very  radiant 
and  very  dirty.     Brill  knew  what  that  meant. 

"Well,  Jay,  been  exploring  again?"  he 
asked.  "I  should  say  you  had;  you're  as 
greasy  as  a  —  "  He  had  started  to  say  "Mexi- 
can," but  checked  himself. 

"I've  been  all  over  the  engine-room,"  ex- 
claimed Aristides,  pride  and  enthusiasm  beam- 
ing from  his  face.     His  patron  smiled  at  his 

exuberance. 
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"You  insist  on  learning  something,  no  matter 
where  you  are —    See  here,  Jay!" 

A  sudden  change  in  tone,  and  the  snap  in  the 
last  three  words,  put  a  quietus  on  the  further 
information  Aristides  was  about  to  offer  as  to 
the  machinery  of  the  ship.  The  smile  died 
away,  and  he  stood  like  a  soldier  awaiting  orders. 

"Promise  me  one  thing,"  said  Brill,  earnestly. 
"No  matter  what  your  temptation,  don't  hint 
to  any  one  aboard  this  ship  that  I  am  other  than 
Overton,  the  inconsequential  James  Overton, 
—  that's  my  almost  forgotten  first  name,  —  who, 
thanks  to  your  timely  salutation  at  the  purser's 
office,  is  recorded  as  lessee  of  rooms  A  and  B. 
Promise." 

Stebbins  gave  his  word  very  slowly  and  very 

solemnly,  and  Brill  realized  that  an  oath  could 

be  no  more  binding.     Benedict  knew  his  name, 

to  be  sure,  but  it  was  unlikely  that  he  had  placed 

him;   even  if  he  had,  he  would  scarcely  reveal 

the  position  of  his  rival.     The  harmless  disguise 

seemed  complete. 

At  luncheon  Brill  found  Marsh  in  high  spirits, 
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filled  to  the  brim  with  his  plans  for  the  Christ- 
mas concert. 

"I'm  cahoots  with  the  carpenter,"  he  cried. 
"We'll  have  a  stage  to  make  Conried  jealous, 
and  I've  corralled  the  electrician  for  foot- 
lights. How'd  the  programme  get  on  after  I 
left,  eh?" 

Here  came  a  prodigious  wink,  and  the  stick- 
ing of  a  tongue  into  a  plump  cheek,  signs  of  a 
masonry  that  spoke  of  a  share  in  a  very  delight- 
ful secret.  But  Brill  gave  no  answering  signals, 
merely  replying  that  the  sub-committee  had  not 
reported. 

"Half  of  it  is  busy  now,"  observed  Marsh, 
jerking  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite 
part  of  the  saloon,  where  Mrs.  Blucher-Ward, 
wide-awake  now,  was  seen  in  close  communion 
with  one  and  another  of  the  feminine  passengers. 
Then  he  turned  to  Jay  for  recreation. 

"Well,  Mr.  Stebbins,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
deference,  "are  you  enjoying  your  trip?" 

Aristides    was    never    very    responsive    to 

strangers,  and  Brill  spoke  for  him. 
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"Spent  the  forenoon  in  the  engine-room. 
Crazy   over   mechanics,    you    know." 

"Seeking  knowledge?  That's  right,"  cried 
the  commercial  traveller.  "Let  me  give  you  a 
bit.  Do  you  know  what  fish  has  eyes  nearest 
together?" 

"I  don't  know  as  I  do,"  replied  Stebbins, 
placidly. 

"The  smallest,  of  course.    Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

But  no  answering  smile  came  upon  the 
youth's  face. 

"I  think  there's  a  picture  in  a  book  in  the 
Cooper  library  of  a  fish  as  large  as  a  big  pickerel 
that  has  eyes  practically  together,"  he  said 
calmly. 

"You'll  do,  my  boy,"  laughed  Marsh. 
"You're  not  as  big  a  —  a  landlubber  as  you 
pretend —     Hullo,   here   are    the    Jennisons." 

Father  and  daughter  came  in  unattended  by 

their  swarthy  satellite,  and  Brill  felt  a  wild  joy 

at  that  very  little  blessing.     As  Andrew  Jen- 

nison  stopped  to  have  a  word  with  Marsh  about 

the  concert,  Brill  thought  he  seemed  to  have 
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aged  all  at  once.  New  lines  of  care  showed 
upon  his  face,  and  his  eyes  looked  puffy  and 
weary.  Perhaps  the  sea  had  developed  some 
latent  weakness ;  there  was  no  other  reason  that 
the  younger  man  could  think  of  for  the  change. 

"You  must  make  it  a  success,  Mr.  Marsh," 
Jennison  was  saying.  "My  daughter  talks  of 
nothing  else." 

And  here  was  the  daughter  herself,  just  come 
from  a  little  diversion  with  Mrs.  Blucher-Ward, 
and  glowing  with  health  and  beauty  that  made 
her  contrast  to  her  father  all  the  more  striking. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Marsh,"  she  said,  bowing  and 
smiling  to  Brill  the  while,  "there's  so  little  to 
do  on  shipboard." 

Then,  flashing  a  glance  which  poor  Brill  could 
not  set  down  as  either  saucy  or  demure,  the 
young  lady  took  her  father's  arm,  and  they 
proceeded  to  their  own  board. 

"So  little  to  do,"  thought  the  young  man  in  a 
pet,  savagely  venting  his  displeasure  on  an  un- 
offending croquette,  —  "so  little  to  do,  and  there 

might  be  so  much,  if  I  —  if  she  —  O  Lord!" 
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And  he  firmly  resolved  to  think  of  nothing  at  all 
for  the  next  hour. 

Presently  Marsh  looked  up  from  the  neatly 
printed  pamphlet  he  had  been  reading,  and 
remarked  with  his  most  oracular  air:  — 

"This  ocean  journalism  strikes  me  as  a  fake. 
See  these  alleged  news  items.  I  read  all  of  'em 
in  the  papers  before  we  sailed." 

Brill  cared  nothing  about  the  matter,  but 
replied  for  courtesy's  sake : — 

"I  shouldn't  think  they'd  send  old  news  by 
the  wireless." 

"  Perhaps  they  don't.  I'm  a  little  suspicious 
about  its  value  as  a  news  service.  Hullo,  here's 
something  that  is  news." 

Brill's  eyes  questioned  the  other. 

"Yes,  siree,"  said  Marsh;  then  he  read: 
"'From  company's  R.  M.  S.  Neriad.  Message 
from  Marconi  station  at  Poldhu  says  immense 
ice  fields  and  bergs,  with  heavy  fog,  have 
been  reported  at  about  forty-eight  north  lati- 
tude, and    forty-two    west    longitude,    moving 

southeast.'" 
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Marsh  put  down  the  pamphlet  and  ran  his 
fingers  across  his  eyebrows,  as  if  in  mental 
calculation. 

"That's  strange,"  he  said.  "The  ice  is  not 
usually  as  far  south  as  early  as  this." 

"Ice  in  the  water?  Why  don't  it  melt?" 
interposed  Stebbins. 

"Does  in  time,  my  son.  What  do  you  think 
of  an  ice  island  —  a  floating  island,  but  not  the 
kind  the  steward  has  just  set  before  you  —  sixty 
miles  long,  forty  wide,  and  six  hundred  feet 
high?    Saw  one  in  the  Southern  Ocean." 

Stebbins's  eyes  became  preternaturally  round 
as  he  listened  to  the  recital. 

"There  was  a  sheltered  bay  in  one  side  of  it 
forty  miles  wide,"  went  on  the  raconteur.  "A 
big  emigrant  ship  sailed  into  it,  the  ice  closed  in, 
and  crushed  her  like  an  eggshell." 

Aristides's  mouth  grew  as  round  as  his  eyes 
with  awed  attention. 

"How  do  they  know?"    he  asked  earnestly. 

"Well,  my  doubting  Thomas,  nearly  a  year 
after,  the  ice  had  broken  up  so  that  another 
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vessel  went  near  enough  to  see  the  wreck  and 
make  out  her  name." 

Even  this  circumstantial  account  did  not 
appear  to  satisfy  Mr.  Stebbins,  and  he  turned 
to  Brill  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  things 
knowable. 

"The  iceberg  is  certainly  the  terror  of  the 
sea,  Jay,"  said  his  friend.  "It  carries  no  com- 
pass and  has  no  course;  if  it  carried  a  flag,  it 
would  be  the  black  one." 

"Poetic,  but  more  correct  than  poetry  usu- 
ally is,"  cried  Marsh.  "And  the  good  Lord 
help  those  around  when  one  of  'em  tips  over." 

"You  may  well  say  that,  sir;  why  do  they 
tip?"    roared  a  great  voice  in  basso  projtindo. 

It  was  the  noble  organ  of  the  small  Professor 
Pennythorpe,  who  had  caught  a  word  or  two 
in  passing,  and  had  stopped  to  lean  over  the 
table  where  Marsh  and  the  others  were  dis- 
cussing icebergs.  No  one  had  asked  a  question, 
but  it  was  Professor  Pennythorpe's  ruling 
passion  to  assume  that  somebody  had,  in  order 

that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  answering 
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He  now  threw  back  his  head  and  gazed  at  the 
three  men  defiantly,  awaiting  a  reply.  None 
came. 

"Because,  gentlemen,"  he  rumbled,  "a  cubic 
foot  of  ice  weighs  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
ounces,  whereas  the  same  volume  of  sea-water 
weighs  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  ounces. 
Hence  ice  floats,  and  only  about  one-ninth  of  a 
berg  is  exposed." 

Here  was  a  new  oracle  for  Stebbins,  and  he 
stared  at  the  queer  little  apparition  spellbound. 
This  was  what  he  liked  —  information  reduced 
to  facts  and  figures.  He  would  miss  no  word 
of  such  a  marvel.  Meantime  the  professor 
was  growing  confidential  with  Marsh. 

"My  noon  observation  to-day,"  he  said, 
with  less  of  his  usual  noisy  dogmatism,  "  showed 
that  we  are  much  off  our  course  and  are  bear- 
ing strongly  to  the  south.  We  ought  to  be  at 
the  forty- seventh  parallel,  and  we're  only  at  the 
forty-fourth." 

"Why  don't  you  speak  to  Captain  Hum- 
phries about  it?"  inquired  Marsh,  indulgently. 
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"I  did." 

"Oh,  well,  then,  professor,  it's  probably  all 
straightened  out  by  this  time.  Anyway,  I'm 
going  to  have  a  smoke." 

As  Stebbins  followed  his  patron  from  the 
dining-saloon,  he  resolved  to  have  every  lin- 
gering vestige  of  doubt  as  to  icebergs  set  at 
rest.  Mr.  Overton  would  know,  and  he  would 
tell  him  if  he  had  been  made  game  of. 

"I  don't  like  to  seem  silly,  sir,"  he  said,  "but 
was  what  those  men  said  about  ice  in  the  ocean 
true?" 

"Yes,  Jay,  quite.  Ice  and  fog  are  the  great 
perils  of  navigation." 

"And  the  water,  sir,  don't  forget  that," 
observed  the  youth,  with  an  unnaturally  solemn 
face. 
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"If  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Overton,"  said 
Stebbins,  after  lunch,  expectation  shining  from 
his  mild  blue  eyes,  "I'd  like  to  go  back  to  the 
engine-room.  The  chief  was  explaining  some- 
thing this  morning  that  he  didn't  finish." 

Brill  laughed;  he  was  glad  his  henchman 
had  something  to  divert  his  mind. 

"You  mechanical  people  gravitate  together 
naturally,"  he  said.  "But  why  ask  permis- 
sion? Haven't  I  told  you  we  are  simply 
fellow-travellers  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know;   but  that's  for  other  people." 

Reflecting   on    the   astuteness   of   Aristides, 

Brill  sauntered  about  to  see  if  he  could  find 

Chairman    Marsh,    of   the    Christmas   concert 

committee.     At   least,    it    was   his    impression 

that  he  was  searching  for  the  rotund  Mercury 

of  commerce ;  but  had  he  fallen  in  with  another 
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and  more  slender  member  of  the  organization, 
he  would  not  have  been  displeased. 

He  did,  however,  meet  Marsh  in  the  corridor, 
talking  with  Dr.  Henry,  the  ship's  physician. 

"Hullo,  Overton,"  cried  Marsh.  " You've 
met  the  doctor?"  Brill  bowed  and  exchanged 
greeting.  "He  tells  me  our  passenger  list  has 
been  diminished  by  one;    a  death  on  board." 

"In  the  steerage,"  explained  the  officer. 
"A  year-old  child.     Rather  a  sad  case." 

Marsh  gave  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
misfortune  after  the  man  of  medicine  had  gone. 

"The  parents  are  young  people,"  he  said. 
"This  was  their  first  baby.  They  were  going 
across  principally,  I  understand,  to  exhibit 
their  darling  to  the  old  folks.  After  they  got 
aboard  membranous  croup  developed  and 
proved  fatal." 

As  the  two  passed  the  bulletin  board  where 

the  wireless  messages  were  posted,  they  saw 

the  dark-skinned  operator  tacking  up  a  bit  of 

paper.     The  energetic  Marsh  reached  it  first. 

"Strange   they  put  out  this  sort  of  stuff," 
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said  he,  as  he  read.  "Passengers  are  scary 
enough  anyway." 

Brill  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  this 
bulletin :  — 

"Incoming  steamers  at  Liverpool  and 
Queenstown  report  several  tremendous  ice- 
floes on  the  point  of  welding  together.  But 
for  clear  weather,  disaster  would  have  been 
inevitable.  Heavy  fog  area  is  settling  on  cen- 
tral North  Atlantic." 

Marsh  grunted  his  disapproval  of  ice-floes 
in  particular  and  winter  passages  in  general. 
Then  he  became  thoughtful. 

"Captain  Humphries  doesn't  seem  the  man 
to  allow  passengers  to  be  frightened,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps,"  ventured  Brill,  "he  had  to  slow 
down,  and  wants  the  cause  of  a  long  passage 
understood." 

"Hasn't  done  any  slowing  down,  as  I  can 
see." 

"Here's  Stebbins,  fresh  from  the  chief  en- 
gineer," exclaimed  Brill.     "Well,  Jay,  do  you 

understand  it  all?" 
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Aristides  shook  his  head  slowly  and  sol- 
emnly, as  if  the  idea  were  too  frivolous  to 
entertain. 

"Has  speed  been  slackened?"  asked  Marsh. 

"No,  indeed.  Mr.  Tyson  says  that  ever 
since  yesterday  the  bridge  has  been  calling  for 
more  speed.  He  can't  understand  it,  since 
the  fog." 

Brill  and  Marsh  soon  discovered  that  the 
ill  reports  of  icebergs  and  heavy  fogs  had  spread 
among  the  passengers.  In  the  main  saloon, 
especially,  little  groups  had  formed  to  discuss 
the  phenomena  and  their  probable  effect  on 
the  voyage.  From  the  centre  of  one  knot  of 
rather  tall  men  and  women  came  the  voice  of 
a  man  invisible.  Its  sonorous  cadence,  how- 
ever, proclaimed  the  presence  of  Professor 
Pennythorpe,  who  was  holding  the  awed  at- 
tention of  a  fascinated  few  by  his  tales  of  great 
disasters  due  to  ice  and  mist. 

"Hang  that  bird  of  bad  omen!"    growled 

Marsh.     "I'm  off  to  the  library  to  get  a  novel 

and  forget  him.     Come  along?" 
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In  the  beautiful  abode  of  books  Brill  found 
Marion  Jennison  curled  up  in  a  huge  chair, 
the  blue  velvet  background  of  which  set  off 
her  dark  beauty  to  perfection.  She  arose  at 
the  young  man's  approach,  shook  her  tweed 
skirt  a  trifle,  and  resumed  her  seat  in  a  more 
conventional  attitude. 

The  girl  knew  about  the  death  on  board,  he 
found.  In  fact,  she  had  additional  details, 
obtained  from  a  stewardess.  The  father  and 
mother  were  English  people,  she  said,  and 
almost  all  the  other  third-class  passengers  were 
Scandinavians  and  Italians. 

"And  oh,  Mr.  Overton,"  she  went  on,  her 
eyes  dimming,  "think  of  the  place  where  they 
must  sorrow  for  their  little  one,  surrounded 
by  people  who  do  not  speak  their  tongue. 
Perhaps  they  haven't  even  a  room  to  them- 
selves; and  there  they  must  remain  until  to- 
morrow, when  the  baby  will  be  given  to  the 
sea.     Is  it  not  terrible?" 

Brill  bowed  his  assent,  deeply  moved  by  this 
womanliness.     He  murmured  something  about 
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immediate  burial  being  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Yes,  and  they  wish  it  so,"  returned  the  girl. 
"But  meantime  their  grief  might  be  lightened, 
if  they  could  be  in  better  surroundings,  among 
those  of  their  own  race." 

"What  can  be  done?"    asked  Brill,  gently. 

"I  know  what  I  wish  to  do.  And  I  hope, 
Mr.  Overton,"  —  the  name  hurt  him  more 
deeply  than  ever  now,  —  "you  will  not  think 
me  quixotic  or  absurd." 

As  if  he  could,  with  that  trembling  mouth 
and  those  dewy  eyes  making  appeal  to  his 
heart ! 

"I  want,"  she  continued  simply,  "to  have 
the  family  transferred  to  a  first-cabin  state- 
room. My  father  will  pay  all  charges,  but  he 
is  not  standing  the  voyage  very  well  and  is 
confined  to  his  cabin." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Brill.     "I 

thought    he    looked    rather   unstrung   when    I 

saw  him  last." 

"Yes,"    returned    Miss    Jennison,    a    vague 
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note  of  anxiety  in  her  voice,  "he  is  worried 
by  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  gold  ship- 
ment, and  talks  about  it  continually.  I  tell 
him  it  is  foolish,  because,  as  he  says,  the  steam- 
ship and  insurance  companies  are  responsible. 
But  that  doesn't  seem  to  satisfy  him." 

She  knew  nothing,  then,  of  the  other  and 
uninsured  millions  in  the  hold,  thought  Brill, 
as  he  recalled,  with  peculiar  vividness,  the 
conversation  between  Andrew  Jennison  and 
Benedict  outside  his  cabin. 

His  duty  was  clear;  he  volunteered  to  go 
at  once  to  Captain  Humphries  and  ask  per- 
mission to  put  the  girl's  project  into  effect. 
The  look  of  gratitude  she  gave  him  as  he  left 
her  would  have  inspired  him  to  an  under- 
taking far  more  complex. 

On  deck  he  met  a  junior  officer,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  captain  was  on  the  bridge, 
and  that,  owing  to  the  fog,  no  one  would  be 
permitted  to  go  there.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  seeking  the  first  officer,  when  he  saw  two 

figures   coming  down   from   the   bridge   itself. 
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The  one  in  advance  resolved  itself  into  the 
trim  form  of  Captain  Humphries.  To  him 
Brill  stated  the  case,  with  all  the  eloquence 
he  could  muster. 

The  captain  heard  his  story  rather  as  if  it 
were   delaying    the    progress   of   the    steamer. 

"It's  against  the  rules,  sir,"  he  said  curtly. 
"Even  if  it  wasn't,  the  cabin  passengers  would 
make  a  fuss." 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Brill.  "I  come  from 
one  of  them  —  Miss  Jennison.  She  assures  me 
the  women  are  agreed  that  it  would  only  be 
common  humanity." 

Brill  was  in  a  quandary.  He  wondered 
whether  further  appeal  would  be  of  any  use; 
but  the  face  of  Captain  Humphries  had  taken 
on  an  expression  of  severity  since  that  first 
pleasant  interview  in  his  cabin  —  due,  Brill 
told  himself,  to  the  coming  of  greater  re- 
sponsibilities —  and  promised  little.  He  was 
about  to  leave,  defeated,  when  he  perceived 
that   the    second    figure    that    had    descended 

from  the  bridge  was  that  of  Benedict. 
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The  swarthy  man  came  nearer  and  said, 
with  a  suave  but  distinct  insinuation:  — 

"I  think,  Captain  Humphries,  now  that 
you  understand  the  case  more  clearly,  the 
matter  can  be  arranged." 

The  officer  flashed  a  glance  at  the  Mexi- 
can's impenetrable  spectacles,  then  regarded 
Brill  with  peculiar  scrutiny. 

"Oh,  well,  if  the  ladies  wish  it,"  he  replied, 
"I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  wink  at  the  regu- 
lations." 

Brill  found  his  delight  at  having  good  news 
for  Miss  Jennison  somewhat  tempered  by  dis- 
quieting speculations  as  to  the  man  Benedict, 
and  his  particular  status  on  shipboard.  How 
could  he  so  easily  obtain  from  Captain  Hum- 
phries the  permission  the  officer  had  at  first 
refused,  and  how  came  he  on  the  bridge, 
where  ordinary  passengers  were  not  permitted  ? 
Was  he  a  private  detective  for  the  ship,  or 
something  of  that  sort?  A  fine  one,  truly, 
if  Marsh's  insinuations  as  to  the  mining-camp 
murder  were  true.     No  theory  seemed   plaus- 
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ible,  however,  and  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
find  any. 

Marion  Jennison's  joy  at  the  news  he  bore 
back  to  the  library  made  Brill  glad  the 
captain  had  yielded,  no  matter  to  whom.  If 
Benedict  should  undertake  to  make  his  part 
in  obtaining  the  desired  privilege  shine  efful- 
gently,  let  him.  To  Brill,  the  present  thanks 
of  the  girl  were  sufficient  recompense. 

As  night  drew  down  over  the  waters,  a  little 
procession  made  its  way  from  the  steerage 
to  the  saloon.  In  the  lead  were  two  sailors, 
bearing  a  tiny  white  burden;  behind  them 
walked  the  father  and  mother,  the  man  sup- 
porting the  weeping  woman  on  his  strong 
shoulder. 

Marion  Jennison  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 

mother,  and  led  her  to  the  stateroom  in  which 

her   child's   frail    form    had    been    laid.     The 

husband  followed  them,  and  a   moment   later 

Marion  came  out,  closed  the  door  softly,  and 

went  away.     Brill   had   never  thought  her  so 

beautiful  as  at  that  moment. 
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The  fog  still  held  on  Sunday  morning,  sul- 
len, impenetrable,  and  bitterly  chilling,  as 
Brill  found  as  he  paced  the  promenade  deck 
alone  after  breakfast.  Twenty  feet  ahead  of 
him  vision  ceased  as  abruptly  as  if  cut  off  by 
a  great  gray  wall;  but  for  the  dull  thud  of 
the  engines  and  the  faint  quiver  of  the  ship's 
frame,  the  great  craft  might  have  been  float- 
ing through  a  cloud.  Only  the  occasional 
scream  of  a  sea-bird,  as  it  flew  across  the  path 
of  the  steamer,  flashing  white  for  an  instant 
and  then  lost  in  the  mist,  reminded  Brill  that 
he  was  still  in  the  kingdom  of  living  beings. 

For  he,  too,  was  in  cloudland.  He  felt  as 
if  he  were  far  above  all  earthly  affairs,  hear- 
ing over  and  around  him  the  rich  cadences  of 
a  woman's  voice,  now  talking  gently,  and  again 

singing  in  the  most  exquisite  pianissimo,  yet 
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as  clearly  heard  as  the  notes  of  a  bell.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  lullaby  to  a  child  who  was 
asleep.  Strange  that  the  voice  should  bid  to 
rest  one  already  resting! 

Then  out  of  this  sea-turn  of  "something 
new  and  something  strange,"  Brill's  mind 
came  back  to  the  ship  and  its  poor  little  life- 
less burden  in  the  cabin.  To-day  it  would 
be  given  to  the  fragrant  ocean  and  begin  its 
wanderings  through  the  deep.  The  thought 
was  sombre,  and  yet  in  it  was  latent  happi- 
ness. The  day's  doings  would  bring  him  into 
close,  perhaps  intimate,  contact  with  Marion 
Jennison.  He  would  see  more  of  the  tender- 
ness that  rested  so  appropriately  on  her  beauty. 
He  would  be  near  her  —  that  he  promised  him- 
self ;  perhaps  she  would  wish  it  so !  The 
idea  was  intoxicating. 

As  he  paced  rapidly  back  and  forth  he 
scarcely  realized  where  he  was  or  that  other 
men  might  wish  to  walk  on  the  same  deck, 
and  at  one  of  the  turns  in  his  promenade  he 
almost  ran  into  the  plump  form  of  Christopher 
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Marsh,  well  wrapped  up  in  a  great  ulster  coat 
topped  with  a  peaked  cap  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes.  Had  the  cheery  gentleman  been 
adopting  a  disguise,  his  personality  could 
scarcely  have  been   better  hidden. 

"Hello,  Overton,"  cried  the  commercial 
traveller,  permitting  a  small  portion  of  his 
ruddy  face  to  appear,  "going  in  training  for 
the  long-distance  championship,  or  what? 
Heavens,  how  you  spare  youngsters  can  walk ! 
Tried  to  follow  you  up  the  deck,  but  it  was 
like  a  fat  poodle  chasing  a  greyhound.  Your 
friend  Stebbins  said  I'd  probably  find  you  out 
here,  so  I  came  to  get  you  to  go  to  church  with 
me.  Thought  a  bit  of  religion  might  do  you 
good." 

"Church?"  repeated  Brill,  vaguely,  not  yet 
fully  on  the  solid  deck  again. 

"Sure.  Reading  of  the  Episcopal  service. 
Captain  generally  does  it,  you  know,  but  this 
morning  the  purser  is  going  to  officiate,  Cap- 
tain   Humphries    being    a     trifle     under     the 

weather.     It's  an  unusual  thing  for  him.     Got 
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to  hit  us  all  some  time  or  other,  I  suppose. 
But  Captain  Humphries  —  it  beats  the  Dutch. 
Do  you  know,  I  —  " 

The  passing  of  an  officer  at  this  moment 
put  an  end  to  Marsh's  loquacity,  and  the  two 
walked  on  a  moment  in  silence.  Then  Brill 
spoke. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  hear  a  purser 
mumble  out  the  lesson  for  the  day  and  all 
that,"  he  said  indifferently.  "I  think  if  I 
walked  —  " 

"Well,"  replied  Marsh,  calmly,  "that's  as 
you  like  it.  I  overheard  Miss  Jennison  say 
she  should  go;  believed  passengers  ought  to 
show   respect   for   the   service." 

Brill  almost  felt  his  face  flush  under  the 
merry  but  keen  look  of  his  companion.  He 
would  brave  it  out  a  bit,   he  thought. 

"Of  course,  I'd  like  to  go  well  enough," 
he  said,  "but  my  clothes  —  you  see  I've  only 
this  one  suit  aboard,  and  it  isn't  very  churchly, 
you'll  admit." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  the  other.  "If  there's 
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one  place  in  the  universe  where  the  Lord 
doesn't  care  what  you  have  on,  it's  aboard 
ship.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do;  you're 
not  a  landlubber.  You  know  you  want  to 
go,   and   I   know  you're  going." 

It  was  impossible  to  take  offence  at  this 
good  fellow's  straightforwardness,  and  Brill 
was  all  the  more  inclined  to  overlook  it,  since 
he  knew  he  told  the  truth.  He  did  want  to 
go  if  Marion  Jennison  were  to  be  there,  and  he 
gloried  in  putting  her  above  all  else;  at  that 
precise  moment  his  soul  seemed  of  far  less 
importance  than  her  heart. 

It  was  as  he  had  expected  as  to  the  purser. 
That  functionary,  whatever  his  ability  behind 
the  brass  network,  was  not  designed  by  nature 
or  training  to  read  in  public,  and  he  droned 
and  stammered  through  the  service  in  a  way 
that  would  have  distressed  Brill  had  not  the 
face  of  Marion  Jennison,  who  sat  at  some 
distance  from  him,  offered  its  pure  profile  for 
his  study.  There  were  half  a  hundred  other 
human  beings  in  the  room,  but  none  of  them 
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was  of  the  least  moment  to  him,  except,  per- 
haps,  her  father,  who  sat  huddled  in  a  great 
velvet  chair  What  a  contrast,  thought  Brill, 
to  the  burly,  energetic  man  who  had  come  out 
of  Tiffany's  on  that  stormy  day  —  how  many 
years  ago  was  it? 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  purser  gave 
notice  that  the  burial  of  the  little  English  girl 
would  take  place  at  once  from  the  saloon  deck. 
Brill,  his  gaze  again  on  Miss  Jennison's  face, 
saw  the  girl  turn  and  look  him  steadily  in  the 
eyes.  His  heart  leaped  as  he  read  under  the 
long  lashes  a  message  —  was  it  a  summons  ? 
—  that  asked  him  to  be  with  her  on  the  deck. 
He  replied  "yes"  so  ardently  that  the  lashes 
fluttered  down  a  little,  and  a  tint  of  rose  col- 
ored the  cheeks.  When  he  gained  his  feet, 
he  seemed  to  be  walking  on  air. 

At  the  door  that  gave  upon  the  deck  he  met 
her,  and  saw  that  she  was  alone. 

"Isn't  your  father  coming,  Miss  Jennison?" 

he  asked,  in  as  matter-of-fact  a  tone  as  he  could 

command. 
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The  girl's  face  grew  sad  all  at  once. 

"No,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  "he  does 
not  feel  equal  to  seeing  the  burial.  This 
death  on  board  has  affected  him  strangely; 
he  sees  in  it  some  omen  of  evil.  I  would  not 
add   to  his  depression  for  the  world." 

Brill  saw  that  this  anxiety  was  deep  and 
well-founded.  He  realized  more  than  ever 
that  the  matter  of  the  gold  shipment  was  a 
terrible  strain  upon  Andrew  Jennison,  and 
he  roundly  cursed  the  stuff  that  had  brought 
the  shadow  of  sorrow  upon  a  beautiful  face. 

As  they  came  upon  deck,  they  saw  that 
the  ship  had  run  out  of  the  fog-bank,  that  now 
loomed  dark  and  threatening  in  the  west.  The 
sun  was  radiant  in  a  sapphire  sky,  and  the 
feathery  tufts  of  the  white-caps  all  about  them 
were  like  bits  of  snow  on  the  deep  of  the  sea. 
The  sting  of  winter  in  the  air  was  as  a  draught 
of  some  marvellous  stimulant,  and  the  wind 
was  thrice  blessed,  in  that  it  disarranged 
Marion  Jennison's  wraps  and  gave  Mr.  Over- 
ton Brill  the  delight  of  folding  them  more 
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closely  about  her  and  breathing  the  scent  of 
her  breeze-blown  hair  as  he  did  so. 

The  little  group  of  mourners  had  gathered 
near  the  saloon  gangway,  and  the  purser  stood 
ready  with  his  book  in  hand,  one  finger  at  the 
burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  Soon 
there  came  from  the  doorway  opposite  them 
two  stewards  bearing  a  small  black  box,  the 
forward  end  heavily  weighted  with  lead.  After 
them  walked  with  uncertain  step  the  poor 
young  mother,  leaning  heavily  on  her  hus- 
band's arm,  a  pitiful  bit  of  crape  entwined  in 
her  bonnet. 

"I  must  go  to  her  —  I  must  help  her  if  I 
can,"  whispered  Marion,  as  she  left  Brill's 
side  to  meet  the  mourning  mother.  The 
young  man  could  see  that  she  spoke  a  word 
or  two  to  the  Englishwoman,  for  the  pale 
face  lighted  with  a  sad  little  smile  as  the  pair 
stopped  before  the  long  line  of  seamen  and 
stewards  drawn  up  solemnly  behind  the 
purser. 

Now  the  tiny  coffin  was  placed  on  the  deck, 
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and  over  it  the  purser  read  the  impressive 
words  with  which  the  church  of  his  country 
commits  humanity  to  the  Eternal  Goodness. 
As  he  finished  and  the  two  stewards  took  the 
black  box  and  poised  it  over  the  open  port, 
a  signal-man,  who  stood  beside  them,  waved 
a  flag  to  somebody  on  the  bridge,  and  instantly 
the  great  propellers  ceased  to  revolve,  and  a 
strange  quiet  settled  over  the  monster  steam- 
ship as  she  glided  on  under  her  own  momentum. 

With  a  sudden  movement  the  men  pushed 
the  coffin  overboard;  it  went  down  straight 
as  a  die.  The  splash  its  impact  made  was 
mingled  with  a  moan  of  anguish  from  the 
woman  in  crape,  who  bowed  her  head  upon 
Marion  Jennison's  shoulder  and  wept  her 
heart  out.  At  that  moment  Brill  felt  more 
touched  than  he  had  ever  been;  he  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  father,  wrung  it  with  intense 
strength  of  sympathy,  and  led  the  man  to  his 
wife.  Together  they  walked  unsteadily  to 
the  corridor  and  were  lost  to  sight. 

The  gangway  was  closed  quickly,  the  pon- 
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derous  engines  began  their  throbbing  pulse- 
beats  once  more,  the  seamen  marched  away, 
the  passengers  scattered  to  their  quarters, 
and  the  incident  was  over. 

Yet  not  quite  over;  for  Brill,  noting  that 
Benedict  was  not  present,  and  glad,  though 
wondering,  assumed  the  role  of  Marion's 
cavalier,  and  escorted  her  back  to  her  father, 
who  was  still  reclining  in  his  big  chair. 

In  the  corridor  near  his  stateroom  he  found 
Marsh,  pacing  up  and  down  like  a  fat  and 
jolly  sentinel,  and  invited  him  into  his  cabin. 

"Say,  Overton,  may  I  leave  the  door  open?" 
asked  the  visitor,  meantime  planting  himself 
so  that  he  faced  it. 

"Of  course.  By  the  way,  I  didn't  see 
you  at  the  burial,"  said  Brill,  somewhat  curi- 
ous as  to  the  commercial  man's  predilection 
for  exercise  in  a  narrow  and  airless  corridor. 

"No?"     returned     the     other.      "Well,    I 

wasn't.     I've  been  at  several  burials  at  sea; 

they're     depressing.      Besides,    I've     been  — 

excuse    me    a    moment." 
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The  stout  man  jumped  to  his  feet  with  amaz- 
ing celerity,  ran  to  the  door,  almost  shut  it, 
and  peered  out  through  the  crack  for  an  in- 
stant.    Then  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  he  observed,  smiling 
indulgently  at  Brill's  manifest  astonishment. 
"It  was  Benedict's  man  —  the  wireless  oper- 
ator, I  mean  —  who's  been  closeted  with  him." 

Brill's  animosity  toward  the  Mexican  had 
been  tempered  greatly  by  his  new  feeling  of 
tenderness  for  Marion  Jennison,  and  by  his 
growing  conviction  that  his  quest  was  not 
without  hope.  He  could  tolerate  any  one 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  replied  carelessly,  "he's 
Benedict's  employee  before  he's  the  ship's 
wireless  operator,  you  know." 

Marsh  flecked  a  bit  of  imaginary  dust  from 
the  tip  of  one  of  his  well-polished  shoes.  Then 
he  gave  Brill  a  look  of  keenest  scrutiny  and 
nodded  his  head  two  or  three  times. 

"That's  exactly  what  I've  been  thinking," 
he  said. 
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At  the  instant  of  Marsh's  rather  odd  obser- 
vation there  came  a  knock  at  the  cabin  door, 
a  smart  little  tap  that  suggested  jauntiness 
in  its  maker.  Brill  called  to  Stebbins,  who 
was  in  his  own  room. 

"Open  the  door,  will  you,  Jay?" 

Aristides  hastened  out,  delighted  to  do  some 
sort  of  service;  he  had  felt  lately  that  he  was 
not  earning  his  salary. 

"A  lady  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said,  after  he 
had  peered  into  the  corridor.  Brill  saw  that 
Marsh  flashed  a  glance  at  the  youth,  and  he 
divined  why. 

"All  right,  sir,"  he  replied  to  his  protege, 
accenting  the  last  word  in  such  a  way  that  he 
hoped  it  would  remind  Stebbins  of  the  un- 
desirability  of  reverting  to  the  old  custom  on 
shore,  yet  not  excite  anv  suspicion  on  the  part 
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of  Marsh.  He  went  to  the  door  and  found  his 
caller  to  be  Marion  Jennison's  maid,  a  French 
young  person,  with  a  pale,  piquant  face,  and 
an  air  of  complete  self-satisfaction. 

"Mees  Jennison's  compliments,"  said  the 
girl,  her  chin  in  air,  ''and  would  Monsieur 
Ov-r-r-ton  be  so  vare  kind  as  to  meet  Mees 
Jennison  for  a  moment  in  ze  libraire  just  before 
ze  luncheon?" 

Brill  bowed  and  said  something  about  being 
delighted;  he  would  surely  be  there,  he  as- 
sured the  maid,  but  there  was  more  fervor  in 
his  heart  than  in  his  words. 

After  Marsh  had  departed  to  get  "a  drink 
of  air,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and  of  which  he 
declared  himself  very  much  in  need,  Brill 
again  enlisted  Stebbins's  services  as  a  valet, 
principally  because  he  believed  his  own  judg- 
ment might  be  untrustworthy  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  condition  of  his  one 
suit  of  clothes  gave  him  abnormal  concern. 
He,  Mr.  Overton  Brill,  had  now  worn  this 
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especial  outfit  for  four  days  without  change, 
when  one  had  been  an  unusual  limit  in  the  old 
life.  He  ruefully  looked  at  himself  in  the 
glass,  and  then  ran  his  hands  over  his  sleeves 
as  if  to  test  their  presentability. 

"Do  you  know,  Jay,"  he  said  anxiously, 
"I  believe  this  confounded  suit  is  getting 
threadbare." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  sir;  hardly  yet,  I  think," 
replied  the  young  man.  He  knew  this  par- 
ticular suit  was  scarcely  a  week  old;  and  he 
knew,  also,  that  he  himself  had  worn  one  set 
of  outer  garments  for  years  before  they  became 
work  clothes. 

"Yes,   I  think  this  sleeve,   now,   is  shiny." 

"It  may  be,  if  you  say  so,  sir,"  replied  Aris- 
tides,  faithful  to  his  patron  and  to  his  own 
convictions  at  the  same  time,  "but  I  can't  see 
it.     And,  anyway,  I  don't  think  she'll  notice  it." 

Brill  saw  no  trace  of  guile  on  the  placid, 

honest  face,  and  there  was  evidently  no  proper 

retort  on  the  subject;    but  one  thing  he  could 

object  to,  and   he  did. 
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"See  here,  Jay,  drop  that  'sir'.  D'ye  hear? 
Drop  it,"  he  said  sharply. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  meek  reply,  and  Brill 
gave  up  in  despair. 

Aristides  did  his  best,  with  the  very  limited 
advantages  at  hand,  to  make  Brill  satisfied 
that  he  was  well  dressed.  He  was  unusually 
silent  about  it,  though,  so  that  when  he  did 
speak  at  the  close  of  the  sartorial  ceremony, 
his  observation  had  the  effect  of  being  studied 
in  its  air  of  carelessness. 

"Who  was  the  lady?"  he  asked  as  he  put 
the  final  touches  of  brushing  upon  the  well- 
built  form  of  his  master. 

"Lady?"  queried  Brill,  puzzled  for  a  mo- 
ment.    "Oh,  yes.     Miss  Jennison's  maid." 

"Oh." 

Monosyllables  were  Stebbins's  most  expres- 
sive form  of  comment,  but  this  was  so  full  of 
something  unusual  that  Brill  laughed  inwardly 
as  an  absurd  idea  occurred  to  him. 

But  that  same  idea  was  responsible  for  an- 
other that  sent  him  impatiently  to  the  library, 
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although  luncheon  time  was  by  no  means 
near.  He  fumbled  over  the  books,  fidgeted  in 
his  chair,  and  was  otherwise  very  discontented, 
until  he  saw  Miss  Jennison's  tall  figure  enter 
one  of  the  doorways.  Then  he  arose  with 
wonderful  alacrity,  and  hurried  to  meet  his 
divinity. 

The  girl  went  straight  at  the  matter  in  hand. 
"I  want  to  ask  a  favor,  Mr.  Overton,"  she 
said. 

Brill  felt  that  whatever  he  might  say  to  this 
would  be  inexpressive,  and  he  simply  bowed. 

"My  father  is  not  very  well,"  continued  the 
girl.  "I'm  afraid  his  nerves  are  a  bit  worn. 
At  all  events,  he  is  much  worried." 

Here  a  few  commonplace  words  were  both 
possible  and  fitting,  and  the  young  man  said 
what  he  really  felt ;  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  see 
the  evident  indisposition  of  Andrew  Jennison. 

"It's  about  the  gold,  of  course,"  said  Marion. 

"As  I  come  to  speak  of  it,  it  appears  more 

foolish  than  when  he  told  of  it,  but  last  night 

he  had  a  disagreeable  dream." 
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"Foolish?  Oh,  no.  Dreams  are  some- 
times —  "  But  this  was  decidedly  on  the  wrong 
tack,  Brill  realized.  Why  try  to  add  to  the 
girl's  solicitude? 

"What  was  the  dream?"   he  asked. 

"He  dreamt  that  burglars  were  on  board  the 
ship  and  had  drilled  their  way  into  the  specie- 
room  and  were  removing  the  bars  of  gold  and 
bags  of  specie." 

Miss  Jennison  laughed  at  the  fantasy,  and 
Brill  laughed  in  sympathy.  Any  emotion 
shared  with  her  was  a  marvellous  privilege. 

"Of  course  it's  absurd,"  the  girl  went  on. 
"Even  father  says  it  is,  but  it  troubles  him 
just  the  same.  That's  why  I  have  come  to 
you." 

He  wondered  whether  his  task  was  to  be  to 
stand  guard  over  the  gold  in  the  specie-room, 
or  to  hunt  for  possible  burglars  through  the 
ship.  But  he  said  nothing,  as  Miss  Jennison 
was  yet  talking. 

"Father  doesn't  feel  well  enough  to  go  down 
where  the  room  is;  and  besides,  he  doesn't 
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want  to  have  it  generally  known  that  he  is 
interested." 

Then  why  did  he  confide  in  Benedict,  Brill 
wondered. 

"So  I  told  him  I'd  go  down  and  inspect  it," 
she  said,  and  paused  for  a  moment.  After- 
ward he  cursed  himself  for  an  obtuse  ass,  as  he 
realized  that  the  girl  had  been  waiting  for  his 
offer  as  escort. 

"I  —  I'd  like  to  see  the  ship,"  she  continued 
a  bit  diffidently.  "You  see  I've  never  been 
on  one  before." 

Still  silence. 

"So  I  —  I  thought  you  —  you  might  arrange 
it  for  me  —  get  permission  from  the  captain  — 
you  know  him,  you  see." 

Comprehension  burst  in  on  the  young  man's 

mind,  and  sent  him  heavenward.     He  insisted 

on  being  her  guide  in  the  whole  matter,  and 

left    her   with    the    assurance    that    he    would 

secure  the  required  permission,  or,  as  he  told 

himself,   be  put  in   irons  for  his  persistency. 

In  reality  he  found  the  task  very  easy.     Tic 
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met  Marsh  in  the  office,  told  him  what  he 
wished  to  do,  and  asked  the  whereabouts  of 
the  captain. 

"  Don't  bother  finding  him,"  said  the  com- 
mercial man.  "The  purser's  in  his  den. 
Just  saw  him.     He'll  fix  you." 

And  so,  in  fact,  he  did,  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  willingness.  That  arranged,  Brill 
dragged  Marsh  impetuously  along  with  him 
toward  the  library.  On  their  way  they  ran 
into  Professor  Pennythorpe  with  his  sextant, 
and  the  man  of  science  buttonholed  Marsh  at 
once. 

"It's  just  as  positive  as  that  the  sun  shines, 
Mr.  Marsh,"  he  thundered.  "This  ship's 
course  for  the  past  two  days,  if  continued, 
would  bring  us  to  the  coast  of  Portugal  instead 
of  England." 

Then  he  trotted  off  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion to  impart  his  news  to  the  next  victim. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter  with  the  old 
donkey?"  asked  Brill,  more  amused  than 
interested. 
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Marsh  explained. 

"He  says  his  observation  proves  we're  many 
miles  south  of  our  course,  and  below  the  forty- 
first  degree  of  latitude." 

"Why  doesn't  he  ask  the  other  officers? 
Do  their  observations  — " 

"That's  the  funny  part  of  it.  There  have 
been  no  observations  for  two  days  except 
Pennythorpe's." 

"Isn't  it  usual  to  take  them?" 

"Yes,  at  least  on  this  ship;  but  it's  not  ob- 
ligatory. The  position  of  a  ship  can  be  told 
well  enough  by  the  speed  and  course." 

Brill  yawned.  "Well,  I  guess  the  officers 
know  how  to  run  the  ship  better  than  Penny- 
thorpe,"  he  observed. 

After  luncheon  he  found  his  pretty  charge 

at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  but  there  was  a 

small  fly  in  his  honey-pot  in  the  shape  of  Marie, 

the  maid,  who  thought,  explained  Miss  Jenni- 

son,  she  would  like  to  see  the  ship,  too.     There 

was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  of  the 

circumstance,  gathering  whatever  comfort  there 
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was  in  the  thought  that  the  maid's  attendance 
lent  propriety  to  the  tour. 

The  journey  of  inspection  led  the  trio  by 
easy  stages  to  the  specie-room.  On  the  way 
they  saw  the  elaborate  kitchen,  where  Marion 
went  into  womanly  raptures  over  its  shining 
cleanliness;  the  great  cold-storage  plants,  with 
adornments  of  sides  of  beef  and  quarters  of 
mutton;  the  trip-hammer  inferno  of  the  en- 
gine-room, where  the  girl  clung  closely  to  the 
arm  of  the  enchanted  Brill  as  they  crossed  dizzy 
iron  bridges  and  descended  terrifying  skeleton 
stairs.  All  these  submarine  wonders,  and 
more,  they  gazed  at,  until  at  last  a  gray  steel 
door  and  a  man  with  a  rifle  sitting  in  front  of  it 
told  them  they  had  reached  the  specie-room. 

Marion  stood  for  a  moment  staring  at  the 
massive  steel-work  as  if  she  might,  by  some 
magic  vision,  behold  the  masses  of  yellow  bars 
inside  and  the  bags  plethoric  with  golden  coin. 
How  much  crime  and  dishonor  and  wretched- 
ness the  millions  behind  that  door  could  call 
forth,  she  thought,  and  yet  how  much  of  bless- 
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ing  and  happiness  and  the  beauty  of  life  they 
could  bestow.  Brill  saw  her  bosom  rise  in  a 
long  sigh,  but  he  could  scarcely  know  the 
cause. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  half  quizzically, 
"are  you  satisfied  that  the  stuff  is  intact,  Miss 
Jennison,  or  rather  are  you  satisfied  that  your 
father  will  be  satisfied?" 

"Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  faint  smile.  "I  suppose  all  is  as 
secure  as  can  be,  isn't  it?" 

"Rather.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  ask  this 
gentleman  here." 

"Yes,  miss,"  spoke  up  the  man  with  the 
rifle,  who  had  been  watching  Brill  with  the  eye 
of  a  hawk.  "You  see,  there  are  two  doors 
with  two  combination  locks.  The  captain  has 
one  set  of  keys,  and  the  first  officer  another. 
One  can't  open  the  door  without  the  other.  It 
simply  ain't  possible  for  anybody  to  do  any- 
thing queer,  mum." 

The  little  party  moved  off  in  due  order, 
Marie  bringing  up  the  rear  at  a  very  consider- 
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ate  distance.  Then  Marion  remembered  that 
her  father  had  wanted  some  information  about 
the  pig-lead  in  the  forward  hold.  Brill  judged 
from  that  request  the  state  of  his  mind,  for 
a  few  inquiries,  with  tip  accompaniment, 
made  it  perfectly  evident  that  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  could  get  within  forty  feet  of  the 
metal,  which,  the  young  man  remembered,  was 
gold  in  disguise.  In  that  fact  was  another 
guaranty  of  safety,  and  Marion  was  taken 
back  to  her  quarters  joyful  in  knowledge  that 
might  improve  her  father's  condition. 

"Wonder  why  she  didn't  ask  Benedict  to  be 
her  guide,"  mused  Brill,  on  the  way  to  his 
stateroom,  as  his  mental  trail  at  last  led  him 
inevitably  to  that  swarthy  individual.  Then 
came  a  thought  like  a  great  flash  of  lightning; 
he  turned  to  Stebbins  and  fairly  shouted :  — 

"I  asked  you,  the  other  day,  if  you  thought 
I  was  a  fool.  There's  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
it;  I  am." 
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Brill  was  glad  when  Marsh  knocked  at  his 
cabin  door  that  afternoon.  Until  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Christmas  concert  committee  next 
morning  there  was  little  likelihood  of  any- 
meeting  with  Miss  Jennison.  Next  to  such 
happy  event  came  the  company  of  this  keen 
travelling  man  whom  he  had  come  to  place  in 
his  list  of  friends,  despite  his  occasional  lapses 
into  atrocious  levity.  He  shook  hands  with  his 
visitor  as  cordially  as  if  he  had  not  seen  him 
for  years. 

"Well,"  announced  Marsh,  cheerfully,  "I've 
just  left  Pennythorpe." 

Brill  smiled  at  this  important  statement.  "I 
thought  you  looked  particularly  happy,"  he 
said. 

"Is  an  ass,  isn't  he?  Guess,  though,  he 
knows  something  despite  his  efforts  to  conceal 
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it.     Perhaps   he'll    know   more   when   he   gets 
through  with  Humphries." 

"What's  he  going  to  do?  Give  the  captain 
instruction  in  seamanship?" 

"He's  been  about  with  a  paper,  —  petition 
he  calls  it,  —  demanding  why  the  ship  is  out  of 
her  course." 

"And  he's  going  to  present  that  to  Hum- 
phries?"  asked  Brill,  delightedly. 

Marsh  nodded,  and  his  host  laughed  outright 
as  he  called  to  mind  the  iron  severity  he  had 
seen  under  the  smiling  mask  the  captain 
habitually  presented  to  the  passengers.  But 
Marsh  did  not  respond  in  kind ;  he  was  more 
serious  than  Brill  had  ever  seen  him. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it's  a  laughing  mat- 
ter, after  all,  Overton,"  said  he,  twirling  his 
heavy  watch-chain  between  his  fingers. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Brill,  curi- 
ously. 

"I  guess  Pennythorpe's  right,"  said  the  other, 
lowering  his  voice. 

"About  the  ship's  being  oft"  her  course?" 
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"Yes.  Although  the  Olympiad's,  a  new  ship 
to  me,  I've  made  friends  with  some  of  her 
officers  on  other  ships." 

"You  don't  mean  that  they — " 

"Of  course  not,"  was  the  quick  reply. 
"Have  to  use  thumb-screws  to  get  anything  out 
of  a  junior  officer.  But  a  man  can  talk  without 
saying  anything.  I'm  pretty  certain  Penny- 
thorpe's  not  as  big  a  fool  as  he  looks  —  though 
that  wouldn't  be  possible,  would  it?" 

"Then  you  think  — "  began  Brill,  nervously. 

"Nothing,  except  that  the  Olympiad  is 
hundreds  of  miles  out  of  her  course." 

"Can't  there  be  some  mistake?" 

"In  navigation?  Likely,  isn't  it,  in  the 
weather  we've  had?  I've  only  one  theory. 
There  may  be  a  war." 

Brill  remembered  that  Stebbins  had  told 
him  that  the  steamers  of  the  line  were  designed 
to  be  used  as  armed  cruisers  in  case  of  need ; 
but  the  Olympiad  was  only  a  passenger  steamer 
now.  How  could  she  possibly  be  affected? 
He  said  as  much  to  Marsh. 
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"That's  right,"  admitted  his  rotund  com- 
panion.    "But  what  can  it  be.  then?" 

At  the  gathering  of  the  clans  for  dinner  they 
met  Pennythorpe,  his  face  wearing  an  unusu- 
ally pompous  and  self-satisfied  air.  Like  an- 
other Ancient  Mariner  he  fixed  the  two  with 
his  eye,  and  Marsh  he  seized  by  the  coat- 
lapel. 

"I  was  right,"  he  began  in  his  profoundest 
tones.  "We  are  heading  towards  Portugal. 
The  captain  admits  it." 

"In  the  name  of  Neptune,  what  for?"  cried 
Marsh. 

Pennythorpe  loved  oratorical  circumlocution, 
and  with  all  due  solemnity  and  proper  emphasis 
he  rolled  out  the  story  of  his  visit  to  Captain 
Humphries,  the  impression  it  appeared  to 
make  on  the  sailor,  and  the  effective  presen- 
tation of  the  passengers'  petition.  Finally  he 
arrived  at  the  only  point  of  importance. 

"Captain  Humphries  explains."  he  said, 
"that  he  has  taken  an  extreme  southern  course 
to  avoid  the  floating  ice  and  bergs,  with  at- 
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tendant  area  of  fog,  of  which  warnings  have 
been  given  over  the  wireless." 

"  Mighty  careful  all  of  a  sudden,"  growled 
Marsh. 

"He  has  had  special  instructions  from  the 
management  to  proceed  thus,"  continued  the 
professor,  sublimely  heedless  of  interruption, 
"  but  the  course  will  be  changed  at  once  to  the 
direct  route  to  Southampton." 

Saying  which  he  bustled  away,  and  Brill 
could  hear  the  booming  of  his  voice  above  the 
shriller  staccato  of  general  meal-talk. 

"Queer,"  had  been  Marsh's  only  comment  on 
the  statement.  Thereupon  he  lapsed  into  what 
was  for  him  an  almost  uncanny  silence,  break- 
ing it  only  between  two  spoonfuls  of  pistachio 
cream,  to  observe  oracularly :  — 

"I  see  the  captain  isn't  at  his  table.  Hasn't 
been  since  Friday." 

That  was  absolutely  of  no  consequence  to 

Brill;    he  was  not  his  captain's  keeper.     The 

only  absence  that  interested  him  in  the  least 

was  that  of  the  Jennisons.     One  of  the  vacant 
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chairs  could  be  filled  by  no  one  else  in  all  the 
world  but  its  rightful  occupant. 

Benedict  was  in  his  seat,  pale  and  saturnine 
as  ever.  Brill  stared  him  squarely  in  the  face, 
as  if  to  challenge  the  Mexican  to  an  exchange 
of  thought.  He  seemed  to  return  the  look, 
but  the  light  from  an  electric  globe  glinted  upon 
his  glasses  in  such  fantastic  fashion  that  Brill 
was  wholly  unable  to  reach  the  eye  of  the  man. 
He  wondered  if  he  should  ever  penetrate  that 
crystal  armor. 

Dinner  over,  Brill  proposed  the  customary 
cigar  in  the  smoking-room. 

"Obliged,  old  man,"  returned  Marsh,  "but 
I  am  —  well,  I've  a  little  writing  to  do.  You've 
never  been  in  my  quarters.  Why  not  hunt 
me  up  in  an  hour  or  so?  I'm  in  39,  star- 
board side,  forward,  —  same  corridor  as  your 
room,  —  the  room  farthest  aft.  Benedict's 
telephone  gang  have  all  the  rest  on  that 
side." 

"Are  they  saloon  passengers?"  asked  Brill, 
in  surprise. 
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"They  are  the  engineers  and  other  brains 
of  the  expedition,  I  suppose." 

So  Brill  and  Stebbins  found  themselves 
without  companionship  for  a  while,  and  even 
Jay,  after  much  diffident  apology,  admitted 
that  he  had  intended  devoting  the  evening  to  a 
book  on  steamship  engines  he  had  discovered 
in  the  library.  His  master  would  try  a  turn  or 
two  on  deck,  he  said.  As  he  left  the  room,  he 
saw  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  Andrew  Jennison 
making  his  way  unsteadily  along,  and  he  went  to 
him  at  once. 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  wouldn't 
mind  taking  me  where  I  can  find  the  captain." 

Brill  smiled  assent;  he  was  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  this  service,  slight  as  it  was. 

"I  suppose  I  shouldn't  be  out,"  continued 
Jennison.  "The  voyage  goes  hard  with  me. 
But  I've  heard  about  this  change  in  route." 

The  young  man  told  of  Professor  Penny- 
thorpe's  visit  to  the  captain  and  its  result. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "but  I  want  the  cap- 
tain's personal  assurance  that  everything  is 
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right.  You  see,  there's  an  immensely  val- 
uable —  cargo  aboard,  and  I'm  in  a  way  re- 
sponsible." 

Inquiry  brought  the  information  that  Captain 
Humphries  was  in  his  quarters,  and  thither 
the  two  repaired,  Jennison  leaning  heavily  on 
Brill's  arm.  A  knock  at  the  door  brought  the 
officer  in  person;  he  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
and  his  hair  was  ruffled. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "I've  been  hav- 
ing a  nap.  Oh,  no,  you  didn't  disturb  me. 
I  was  just  getting  ready  to  go  on  the  bridge. 
Will  you  have  a  drop  of  something?"  he  added, 
getting  into  his  coat. 

Both  waived  liquid  refreshment,  but  Brill 
took  a  cigar. 

"I  think  I'll  have  a  nip  to  keep  the  damp 
out,"  said  the  captain,  pouring  a  liberal  draught 
of  Scotch  with  a  hand  that  shook  the  merest 
trifle,  Brill  thought.  Then  he  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  his  callers. 

"I  hope  you'll  not  think  me  intrusive, 
captain,"  began  Jennison,  "but  I've  heard  of 
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the   ship's   course,    and    I've   a   special   inter- 
est." 

"Ah,"  said  Captain  Humphries,  with  a  tinge 
of  questioning  in  the  word. 

"You  see  I'm  a  —  well,  a  sort  of  private 
supercargo  for  the  gold  shipment,  and — and  —  " 

"And  you're  anxious.  Don't  blame  you. 
I've  been  so  myself.  Carrying  so  much  wealth 
in  one  ship  seems  like  tempting  fate." 

"That's  what  — what  I've  thought,"  stam- 
mered the  old  man. 

"Well,  you  ought  to  be  glad  we  changed  our 
course,  then.  That  yellow  stuff  wouldn't  be 
worth  a  pinhead  as  a  life  preserver  if  we'd 
stuck  the  ship's  nose  into  an  iceberg." 

"But,"  persisted  Jennison,  feebly,  "time 
is  very  valuable  to  me,  for  certain  reasons." 

Captain  Humphries  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  jovially.  "Don't  distress  yourself 
about  that,"  he  exclaimed.  "You'll  see  land 
even  sooner  than  you  expected.  That  is," 
he  qualified,  "if  nothing  breaks.  Oh,  no, 
there's  no  fear  of  that." 
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After  a  few  more  questions  and  hearty  as- 
surances, the  visitors  took  their  leave,  again 
declining  the  captain's  invitation  to  refresh  them- 
selves. As  they  closed  the  door,  Brill  heard 
the  music  of  a  bottle  striking  a  glass.  But  Mr. 
Jennison  felt  very  much  better,  even  physically, 
it  seemed,  and  the  young  man  gave  little  heed  to 
the  amount  of  Captain  Humphries's  potations. 

In  Marsh's  snug  quarters  he  retailed  the 
story  of  the  interview  with  the  captain. 

"Why's  Jennison  so  interested?"  queried 
the  commercial  man. 

Brill  believed  there  was  no  secret  now  about 
the  matter,  and  said  frankly,  "He's  concerned 
in  the  big  gold  shipment." 

"Oh,  yes.  Read  about  it  in  the  papers. 
Rather  a  poetical  title  the  reporters  gave  the 
Olympiad  —  'The  Golden  Greyhound.'  Yet 
the  ship  isn't  a  dog ;  isn't  even  a  bark.  How'd 
you  find  Cap'n  Ab  after  his  visitation  from 
Penny  thorpe  ?  " 

"Extremely    good-natured    and    hospitable, 
but  there  was  something  queer  — " 
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At  that  moment  there  was  a  violent  knock  at 
Marsh's  door,  followed  immediately  by  the 
agitated  form  of  Professor  Pennythorpe,  his 
hat  on  one  side  and  his  cherished  whiskers  all 
awry. 

"I've  been  robbed,  Mr.  Marsh.  My  sextant, 
sir,  my  sextant,"  he  roared,  then  dropped  upon 
a  couch,  overcome  by  emotion. 

After  he  was  calmer,  the  wretched  scientist 
explained  that  upon  completing  his  observation 
at  noon  he  had  left  the  instrument  in  his  state- 
room, and  when  he  returned,  it  was  gone. 

"Couldn't  you  have  laid  it  down  elsewhere ?" 
asked  Marsh. 

"Impossible,  sir;  I  would  not  be  so  careless." 

"You  may  have  forgotten." 

"I  never  forget,"  returned  Pennythorpe,  dis- 
dainfully, and,  as  if  unable  to  endure  such 
imputations  against  his  strength  of  mind,  he 
hurried  away,  growling  deep-toned  threats. 

"Now,  if  they'd  only  taken  him,"  laughed 

Marsh,  "instead  of  the  sextant  —    Well,  how's 

the  Christmas  jamboree  getting  on?" 
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That  was  a  topic  on  which  Brill  could  and 
would  talk  with  the  greatest  delight.  At  last 
Marsh  yawned  in  spite  of  himself,  and  his 
visitor  made  off. 

He  found  Aristides  still  engrossed  in  the  book 
of  engines.  Another  was  on  the  table,  and  he 
picked  it  up  mechanically. 

"Find  this  in  the  library,  Jay?"  he  asked. 
"No;  chief  engineer  Tyson  loaned  me  that." 
There  was  silence  for  some  minutes,  as  Brill 
prepared  for  his  berth.     Then  he  said  casually : 
"Did  you  hear  that  we're  out  of  our  course?" 
"Oh, yes, — yesterday,"  replied  Stebbins, look- 
ing up  from  his  fascinating  pages.     His  master 
regarded  him  with  inquiry.     "Mr.  Tyson  told 
me,"  he  explained. 

"What  does  he  think  of  it?" 
"I  haven't  heard  him  say  but  one  thing." 
"Well,  you  oyster,  what  was  that?" 
"He  talked  up  the  speaking-tube  this  after- 
noon, and  then  exclaimed,  but  not  looking  at 
me,  'In  the  name  of  Jupiter,  what's  got  into 

the  old  man!'" 
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When  Brill  awoke  next  morning  and  peered 
from  his  port-hole,  the  damp  gray  blankness  that 
met  his  vision  told  of  another  stratum  of  fog. 
But  it  mattered  little,  for  to  him  there  was 
brightness  and  cheer  in  the  knowledge  that  at 
nine-thirty  the  Christmas  concert  committee 
was  to  meet.  That  committee  had  but  two 
members,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

After  breakfast  he  went  to  the  library,  that 
by  no  possibility  should  he  be  late.  It  was 
empty,  save  for  the  souls  of  men  in  the  book- 
cases: he  tried  to  commune  with  one  of  them, 
but  found  no  answering  thrill. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  Marion  Jennison 
was  also  early.  His  heart  leaped,  as  he  won- 
dered if  her  interest  had  been  similar  to  his 
own.     He  soon  knew  the  truth. 

"I  came  early,"  she  said,  "because  I  wanted 
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to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  father 
last  night.  Oh,  yes,  he  told  me  how  you  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  see  the  captain.  His  mind 
was  much  relieved  after  that." 

Brill  murmured  something  deprecatory. 

"Oh,  I  think  it  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for 
a  stranger,"  the  girl  persisted. 

A  "stranger"!  That  took  all  the  joy  from 
the  thanks. 

Just  then  Marsh  bustled  in,  radiating  good 
cheer  from  his  portly  person. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Jennison,"  he  cried 
briskly.  "Morning,  Overton.  Pretty  foggy, 
but  you  two  seem  cheerful  enough." 

Brill  would  have  given  half  his  wealth  could 
he  have  been  certain  that  he  saw  Marion  Jen- 
nison's  eyes  fall  at  this  pointed  sally,  but  he 
knew  he  must  be  mistaken. 

"Ah,  here's  another  of  the  committee,"  con- 
tinued Marsh. 

At  the  word  in  rushed  Professor  Penny thorpe, 

apparently  in  no  mood  for  Christmas  concert 

discussion. 
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"  Good  morning,  professor.  Found  your  sex- 
tant?" asked  the  commercial  man. 

"No,  sir,"  boomed  Pennythorpe,  "and  the 
thief  also  took  my  compass  and  several  other 
instruments.  I  must  be  excused.  My  loss 
completely  upsets  me." 

"You'll  be  all  at  sea  on  navigation  now,  pro- 
fessor," said  Marsh,  quizzically.  "On  second 
thought,  where  should  you  be  but  at  sea  for 
navigation  ?  Unless  you  get  a  peek  at  the  ship's 
compass,  you'll  not  even  know  which  way  we're 
heading." 

"That  is  where  your  conjecture  is  completely 
erroneous,  sir,"  said  Pennythorpe,  triumphantly, 
whipping  a  large,  old-fashioned  watch  from  his 
pocket.  "With  this  watch  dial,  I  can  find  the 
points  of  the  compass." 

Miss  Jennison  looked  over  his  shoulder,  —  an 
easy  process,  —  and  examined  the  watch  as  if 
it  were  some  rare  instrument. 

"Really?"    she  exclaimed.     "How  is  that, 

professor?" 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  returned  the  man  of 
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science,  in  his  most  professional  tone,  "I  simply 
point  the  hour  hand  toward  the  sun,  and  the 
south  lies  then  midway  between  whatever  hour 
it  happens  to  be  and  the  numeral  twelve  on 
the  dial." 

"How  interesting!"   said  the  girl. 

"What  do  you  do  when  there  is  no  sun?" 
asked  Marsh. 

"There  was  sun  enough  a  moment  this  morn- 
ing for  me  to  find  that  this  ship  is  still  headed 
due  east  instead  of  northeast,  as  promised.  But 
I  must  find  the  captain,  to  protest  about  these 
thefts." 

His  departure  reduced  the  committee  by 
one;  but  while  he  had  been  discoursing,  Mrs. 
Blucher-Ward  had  sailed  majestically  into  the 
room,  and  had  deposited  her  generously  pro- 
portioned self  on  a  divan.  She  was  now  seen 
to  be  staring  straight  ahead.  Marsh  regarded 
her  with  a  knowing  wink. 

"It  seems  like  a  committee  of  three,"  he  ob- 
served. 

Peculiarly  enough,  there  was  immediately 
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another  secession  from  the  party.  Marsh  all 
at  once  remembered  that  he  had  not  given  the 
ship's  carpenter  the  height  of  the  stage. 

"Christmas  before  last,"  he  explained,  "the 
stage  was  so  high  that  the  audience  had  stiff 
necks  the  rest  of  the  voyage." 

Brill's  gratitude  would  have  delighted  the 
genial  traveller  could  he  have  seen  it  as  he  am- 
bled away.  As  it  was,  he  chuckled  audibly,  to 
the  wonderment  of  the  deck  steward,  as  he 
turned  into  the  smoking-room.  He  did  not  find 
the  carpenter  there,  but  he  seemed  content,  for 
he  remained  in  the  atmosphere  of  nicotine  the 
rest  of  the  forenoon. 

The  committee  was  now  happily  depleted  to 
two,  and  the  real  business  it  had  in  hand  was 
begun.  It  soon  became  evident  that  musical 
talent  was  lacking  in  the  ship's  company,  or 
that  shyness  ruled  the  possessors  thereof,  and 
the  available  performers  were  soon  classified. 

"Strangely  enough,"  said  Marion,  "no  one 

confesses  ability  to  play  an  accompaniment,  so 

I   suppose   if  the  singers  are   to   favor   us,    I 
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shall    have  to  be  pianist  as  well  as  commit- 
tee." 

Brill  thought  this  an  excellent  plan,  and  said 
so.  He  hoped,  too,  that  he  would  be  near 
enough  when  the  gracious  moment  arrived,  to 
see  those  shapely,  rosy  fingers  flying  over  the 
keys  and  to  watch  the  outline  of  the  pretty 
wrist,  of  which  he  now  perceived  but  a  little. 
He  noted  that  the  girl  wore  no  jewelry,  except 
one  small  chased  gold  ring,  evidently  a  class 
emblem  of  some  sort.  It  pleased  his  taste,  and 
he  could  not  help  contrasting  this  simplicity  with 
Julia  Carstairs's  passion  for  making  her  fingers 
blaze  with  glittering  stones.  The  thought  of 
Julia  suggested  the  ruby  bracelet  and  that,  in- 
evitably, Benedict.  But  he  was  not  even  a  dark 
shadow  on  the  morning's  brilliancy. 

He  brought  pen  and  ink,  and  the  girl  wrote 
out  the  programme.  It  became  professionally 
necessary,  of  course,  for  him  to  look  over  Mari- 
on's shoulder  at  this,  and  if  his  cheek  grazed 
her  lustrous  hair  and  his  lips  almost  touched 

the  pink  shell  of  an  ear,  that  was  merely  inci- 
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dental.  He  wondered  if  she  knew!  She  went 
serenely  on  with  her  work. 

Just  as  the  writing  was  ended,  Brill,  looking 
up  as  by  some  call  of  instinct,  saw  the  Mexican 
pass  the  library  door.  He  must  have  noted  this 
close  communion,  Brill  believed,  but  his  face 
gave  no  sign.  As  for  the  girl,  she  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  other's  presence,  and  chatted 
gayly  of  many  things  in  which  they  found  a  com- 
mon interest,  until  at  last  the  sound  of  the  ship's 
bell  recalled  her  to  other  duties,  her  father's 
comfort  in  particular. 

As  Brill  rose  to  leave  the  library,  a  steward 
accosted  him. 

"Beg  pawdon,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  Mr.  Bene- 
dict told  me  to  ask  you  if  you  would  please  step 
to  'is  room  when  you  were  disengaged." 

Thanking  the  man,  Brill  started  to  go  for- 
ward almost  involuntarily.  Twice  he  stopped, 
and  turned  back,  as  if  in  irresolution  whether 
or  not  to  heed  this  —  command,  could  he  call 
it?    It  might  be  that,  in  which  case  it  should 

be  spurned ;  but  at  last  curiosity  prevailed. 
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"  It's  best  I  should  not  provoke  him,  and  per- 
haps he  may  show  his  hand,"  he  said  to  himself. 
That  expression  brought  vividly  back  to  him  his 
dream  of  a  day  or  two  before,  and  he  clinched 
his  teeth  sharply  as  he  recalled  how  the  Mexi- 
can's cards  had  been  made  to  win. 

When  he  reached  Benedict's  room,  however, 
he  was  as  cool  as  the  sea-fog  outside.  The  dark 
occupant  of  the  cabin  rose  to  meet  him,  his 
impenetrable  glasses  veiling  whatever  senti- 
ment might  have  dwelt  in  his  eyes. 

"I've  only  a  few' words  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Brill,  alias  Overton,  or  Overton,  alias  Brill,"  he 
began  icily. 

Brill  felt  this  lash  of  contempt  and  could 
gladly  have  throttled  the  fellow,  but  that  he 
realized  that  the  man  had  appearances  to  justify 
him,  and  that,  after  all,  his  coining  was  not  to 
quarrel,  but  to  obtain  information.  He  neither 
moved  nor  spoke. 

"I've  no  wish  to  expose  you,  nor  to  call  public 
attention  to  your  peculiar  position  on  this  ship," 
continued  Benedict.  "Neither  do  I  desire  to 
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force  you  to  explain  your  possession  of  the 
little  —  keepsake  that  I  am  holding  for  you. 
But  — "  and  his  voice  now  rang  with  the  fire  of 
assumed  authority  —  "you  are  worming  your- 
self into  the  confidence  of  friends  of  mine,  and 
it  must  go  no  farther.  I  cannot  allow  an 
acquaintance  based  upon  false  pretences  to 
be  prolonged  with  the  lady  who  is  to  be  my 
wife." 

He  paused  to  allow  the  weight  of  his  last 
words  to  settle  into  Brill's  mind. 

"  Have  I  made  myself  quite  clear  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  the  supreme  insolence  of  a  man  who  be- 
lieves his  position  unassailable. 

Brill  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  knew  that 
what  he  said  must  serve,  in  a  certain  sense,  as 
colors  nailed  to  a  mast.  Under  them  he  would 
fight,  under  them  be  known  to  the  world  if 
necessary.  When  he  did  reply,  his  voice  was  as 
unruffled  as  if  he  were  ordering  a  cutlet  at  his 
club. 

"You  have  been  quite  clear.     I  hope  to  make 

myself  equally  so.     When  I  sever  an  acquaint- 
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ance  that  has  proved  extremely  pleasant,  it  will 
be  at  the  request  of  the  lady  in  question,  of 
her  father,  or,  should  she  honor  any  man  so 
much,  of  her  husband." 

Then  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

But  with  all  his  enforced  self-possession, 
doubts  tortured  him.  The  Mexican's  declara- 
tion haunted  him ;  how  could  he  assure  himself 
that  the  man's  statements  were  not  true  ?  Had 
Marion  Jennison  given  any  sign  to  be  construed 
against  them?  He  admitted  that  she  had  not, 
and  yet  —  there  is  always  the  lover's  "and 
yet."  In  Brill's  case  it  was  based  on  nothing 
more  secure  than  his  sense  of  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things.  Could  the  lovely  Marion  Jen- 
nison, whose  other  qualities  surely  matched  her 
physical  beauty,  could  such  a  woman  fall  to  the 
lot  of  such  a  man  as  the  scoundrel  he  was  will- 
ing to  believe  Benedict  to  be?  He  was  never 
vain,  and  in  thought  of  the  girl's  attributes  he 
felt  humble  enough,  yet  he  knew  that  he  was 
more  worthy  than  the  other. 

There  was  to  be  a  battle ;  he  made  no  doubt 
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of  that.  The  idea  was  inspiration  to  his  soul. 
Henceforth  the  issue  was  clear.  He  would 
match  wit  with  wit  and  duplicity  with  honest 
endeavor.  Fate  would  determine  which  armor 
was  the  stronger. 
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XV 

Back  in  his  stateroom,  Brill  found  Stebbins 
again  immersed  in  scientific  and  mechanical 
lore,  —  a  most  unpromising  companion.  The 
young  man  moved  restlessly  about  in  the  little 
space,  like  a  wild  creature  in  its  cage. 

"I'm  going  out  on  deck,  Jay,"  he  announced 
suddenly.  Stebbins  looked  up  from  his  book 
and  surveyed  his  patron  with  alarm. 

"Your  overcoat,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  spring- 
ing up  and  going  into  his  own  room,  thence 
emerging  with  a  heavy  storm  garment.  "This 
is  better  for  the  weather ;  I  got  it  of  the  stew- 
ard." 

Armored  with  the  new  coat,  Brill  made  his 
way  on  deck.  There  the  impenetrable  fog 
wrapped  him  so  closely  that  beyond  an  arm's 
length  nothing  was  visible,  and  voices  heard 
not  far  off  seemed  strangely  dissociated  with 
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actual  life.  All  this  gloom,  this  uncertainty, 
this  newness,  seemed  to  typify  his  own  changed 
existence.  Into  what  were  the  ship  and  he 
rushing?  Was  there  danger  ahead  for  either? 
Was  there  to  be  ceaseless  roaming,  or  a  safe 
harbor  ? 

The  ship's  bell  clanged  out  eight  strokes,  and 
Brill  could  hear  the  shuffling  of  feet  ahead,  as 
the  "afternoon  watch"  succeeded  that  of  the 
morning.  He  caught  the  order  for  the  course, 
"east  by  sou"'  called  out  by  Captain  Hum- 
phries on  the  bridge,  and  noted  the  curious  effect 
of  the  fog  in  changing  the  qualities  of  a  man's 
voice.  Then,  as  he  often  did  when  Captain 
Humphries  came  to  his  mind,  he  thought  of 
Benedict. 

Did  that  swarthy  rival  of  his  speak  the  truth, 
he  wondered?  It  seemed  a  profanation  of 
Marion  Jennison  to  ask  the  question,  and  yet 
he  was  old  enough  to  know  how  seemingly 
paradoxical  are  the  inclinations  of  a  woman  to 
a  man.  But,  as  he  had  told  the  Mexican,  he 
would  take  no  word  but  hers;  she  should  raise 
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him  to  heaven  or  set  him  in  the  blackness  of 
perdition. 

Meantime  gallant  knight  was  never  so  cir- 
cumscribed in  his  efforts  to  conquer  fair  lady 
by  force.  He  could  not  fly  with  her  from  the 
steamship,  nor  was  any  cavalier,  unless  Don 
Quixote,  so  doughty  as  to  steal  a  boat  and  bear 
off  his  love  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
could  merely  wait  and  use  his  every  opportu- 
nity to  further  his  pursuit. 

All  at  once  a  nearing  figure  grew  tangible 
out  of  the  ghostly  mist.  "Benedict"  was 
Brill's  first  thought,  born  of  his  reflections. 
But  it  proved  to  be  the  bright-witted,  roly-poly 
Marsh.     It  was  almost  like  seeing  the  sun  again. 

"Thought  I'd  find  you  here,"  cried  the  travel- 
ling man.  "Like  a  fog?  I  do  —  rather.  Did 
you  hear  that  course?  East  by  south.  Still 
pointed  for  Portugal." 

Two  shadowy  forms  passed  them,  with  scrap- 
ing of  feet  and  mumbling  of  words.  A  few 
sentences  they  heard  clearly. 

"He  changed  the  course  at  six  bells,"  said 
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a  voice.  "I  thought  he'd  made  a  slip  and 
asked  if  he  meant  east  by  north." 

"The  old  man's  fear-struck  'count  o'  this 
gold,"  replied  the  other. 

"He  says  he'll  land  the  passengers  at  Lisbon 
rather  than  risk  collision,"  growled  the  first. 
"But  when  we  run  out  o'  the  fog  he'll  — " 

The  men  went  on,  and  their  complaining  died 
on  the  damp  air.     Marsh  snorted  impatiently. 

"I  used  to  have  respect  for  the  yellow  metal, 
but  if  it's  going  to  make  colossal  idiots  out 
of  sea-captains,  I'll  travel  only  when  I'm  sure 
the  cargo  is  lead  and  livestock.  B'r'r'r !  I 
don't  like  this  measly  sort  of  cold,  after  all. 
Come  to  my  room  a  minute,  and  we'll  go  to 
lunch.     Man  must  eat  even  if  there  is  —  a  fog." 

Brill  was  certain  that  his  companion  would 
not  have  ended  his  sentence  in  that  way  had 
there  been  the  least  bit  more  familiarity  between 
them.  But  he  knew  that  this  keen  and  sincere 
man  was  on  his  side,  and  a  very  powerful  ally 
he  might  become. 

Having  reached  Marsh's  room,  Brill  noted 
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that  its  proprietor  took  a  most  unreasonable 
time  in  the  washing  of  his  hands  and  the  arrang- 
ing of  a  fresh  pair  of  cuffs.  He  could  even  be- 
lieve that  the  graceless  fellow  was  purposely 
delaying  their  progress  to  luncheon. 

He  rose  to  give  the  slothful  Marsh  a  hint, 
when  an  unusual  sound  struck  his  ear;  he 
listened  and  thought  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
adjoining  room.  As  he  inclined  his  head  toward 
the  partition,  he  saw  that  Marsh  looked  at  him 
sharply. 

"So  you  hear  it,  too?" 

"Sounds  like  groans.  Some  one  sick  next 
door?"   returned  Brill. 

"You've  got  me,"  said  Marsh,  shaking  his 
head.  "Steward  says  there's  no  sick  on  this 
corridor.     They're  all  of  Benedict's  party." 

Both  stood  quiet  for  a  moment,  and  the  moan 
was  repeated. 

"Put  your  head  close  to  the  wall,"  ordered 
Marsh.    Brill  obeyed  involuntarily. 

"Sounds  more  like  stifled  cries,"  he  said,  as 

he  listened. 
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"That's  what  I've  thought  for  two  days,  but 
boats  are  queer  places  for  creakings  and  echoes. 
I  didn't  know  but  it  was  imagination." 

"No,  Marsh,  it's  not  that." 

The  man  of  commerce  brought  his  plump 
hands  together  with  a  resounding  smack,  then 
slipped  into  his  coat  with  the  flexibility  of  an 
eel. 

"Now  that  some  one  else  has  heard  it,"  he 
cried,  "I'm  going  to  find  out  what  it  is.  If  any 
one  but  Benedict  had  the  rooms,  I  mightn't 
bother.  There's  no  telling  what  he'll  do.  They 
say  he  made  perfect  slaves  of  his  men  in  South 
America." 

Whereupon  he  made  straight  for  the  purser's 
office,  followed  by  Brill,  who  was  mildly  curious. 

"Who's  in  the  room  next  to  mine?"  he  asked 
of  the  clerk  in  charge. 

"No  one,  Mr.  Marsh." 

Marsh  shot  a  peculiar  look  at  Brill. 

"I   thought  that   belonged   to  the  Benedict 

people,"  he  said. 

"No;  they  have  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 
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three  —  yes,  that's  it ;  thirty-five  and  thirty- 
seven,  the  rooms  beyond  you,  are  vacant." 

Marsh  retreated  from  the  brazen  bars  with 
a  look  of  unsatisfied  seeking  on  his  round  face. 
He  said  nothing  to  his  companion  till  after  his 
luncheon  had  been  ordered.  Then  he  whis- 
pered :  — 

"I  may  be  losing  my  wits,  but  if  I'm  not, 
there's  some  one  in  that  room." 

Brill,  however,  was  no  longer  interested  in 
the  mystery,  for  the  Jennisons  had  come  in,  the 
father  giving  him  a  weak  smile,  the  girl  a  brill- 
iant and  tempting  one.  He  noted,  with  dis- 
gust, that  Benedict  followed  and  was  soon  in 
animated  conversation  with  Miss  Jennison. 
He  tried  to  read  in  the  girl's  face  something  of 
her  feeling  for  the  Mexican,  but  his  attempt 
was  fruitless. 

"I've  solved  it,"  he  heard  Marsh  cry;  he 
looked  at  his  fellow-traveller  blankly. 

"About  the  next  room,  I  mean.  It's  a  stow- 
away.    Funny  I  didn't  think  of  it  before.     May 

be  starving  to  death." 
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"Oh,"  replied  Brill,  not  seriously  solicitous 
just  then  about  the  plight  of  the  foodless  one. 
Mr.  Jennison  had  beckoned  to  him,  and  he 
was  across  the  dining-saloon  in  short  order 
inquiring  for  the  gentleman's  health. 

"I'm  much  better,  thank  you,"  was  the 
reply.  "Since  the  fog  shut  in,  the  vastness  of 
the  ocean  no  longer  oppresses  me.  Besides, 
they  say,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "the  more 
fog,  the  less  motion." 

Brill  found  it  simplicity  itself  to  begin  to 
talk  to  Miss  Jennison,  especially  as  Benedict 
was  chatting  with  his  right-hand  neighbor  and 
appeared  to  take  no  heed  of  the  intruder.  The 
very  nearness  of  the  man  stimulated  Brill  to 
his  best,  and  for  once  he  felt  that  he  was  him- 
self before  the  girl. 

Marsh  was  evidently  impatient,  and  when  he 
arose  from  the  table,  he  gave  the  young  man  a 
glance  that  said  plainly  enough,  "Come  with 
me." 

"I'm   going   to   get   at   the   bottom   of   this 

thing,"  he  explained,  as  they  proceeded  to  the 
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purser's  office  again.  This  time  the  purser 
himself  was  on  duty,  to  whom  the  same  queries 
as  before  were  put  and  by  whom  the  same 
answers  were  given. 

"I  said  thirty-five  was  vacant,"  the  official 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "I  had  for- 
gotten that  Captain  Humphries  took  the  room 
the  other  day  for  the  storage  of  some  boxes 
belonging  to  the  company  —  books  and  papers, 
I  believe.     They  were  in  the  way  in  his  cabin." 

Marsh  leaned  forward  till  his  face  almost 
touched  the  brass  grill-work. 

"  Purser,"  he  said,  "I  think  there's  a  pas- 
senger you  don't  know  of  in  thirty-seven." 

The  man  in  uniform  showed  his  surprise  in 
his  face,  and  Marsh  did  not  lessen  it  by  telling 
him  what  he  had  heard  and  what  he  surmised. 

"We'll  investigate  at  once,"  said  he,  crisply, 

turning  to  the  key-rack  behind  him.     "Come 

to    think,    though,    Captain    Humphries    took 

both  keys.    They're  connecting  rooms,  you  see, 

and  the  papers  are  valuable." 

A  clerk  was  despatched  to  find  the  captain 
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and  get  the  keys,  but  he  returned  with  word 
that  the  officer  was  about  to  visit  the  room 
himself,  and  that  he  would  meet  the  investi- 
gators there  in  ten  minutes. 

When  Marsh  and  his  little  party  reached  the 
scene,  they  saw  that  Captain  Humphries  was 
just  locking  the  door  of  room  thirty-five.  The 
purser  took  the  key  of  thirty-seven,  inserted  it 
deftly,  and  swung  open  the  door. 

The  room  was  absolutely  vacant,  save  for 
the  usual  fittings  of  a  first-class  cabin.  Marsh 
stared  in  and  scratched  his  head  gently.  It 
vexed  him  that  Captain  Humphries  laughed 
—  ever  so  politely,  but  laughed. 

"Well,  sir,  you  see  what  imagination  will 
do,"  said  the  purser,  closing  and  locking  the 
door. 

"It's  not  imagination,"  returned  Marsh,  in 
a  low  tone.     "What's  below  these  rooms?" 

"The    hospital,    sir,"    returned    the    purser, 

"but  there's  no  one  in  it  at  present,  and  it 

would    be    impossible   to   hear   a   sound    from 

there  if  there  were." 
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As  they  all  walked  away  together,  Marsh's 
silence  told  Brill  that  he  was  still  exercising 
his  active  brain  over  the  puzzle,  and  he  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  him  say  to  the  purser :  — 

"Suppose  I'm  foolish,  but  you  said  that 
thirty-five  and  thirty-seven  connected.  Per- 
haps when  we  went  into  thirty-seven  — " 

"The  stowaway  went  into  thirty-five?"  broke 
in  Captain  Humphries. 

Marsh  gave  him  an  instant's  scrutiny. 

"Just  so,"  he  replied. 

"But  the  captain  had  just  been  in  thirty- 
five,"  remarked  the  purser. 

"Yes,  but  there  was  time  to  go  from  one  to 
the  other,"  interposed  the  captain,  "and  per- 
haps he  was  under  the  berth"  —  this  with  an 
indulgent  smile. 

But  room  thirty-five,  save  for  four  or  five 
boxes  piled  up  on  one  side,  resembled  thirty- 
seven  very  much  as  one  pea  does  another. 
Nothing  human  was  to  be  seen,  even  though 
Marsh  dared  the  jests  of  the  officers  by  peering 
under  the  lower  berth. 
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"Well,  I'll  give  it  up,"  he  puffed,  and  he 
straightened  himself  and  bade  the  captain  and 
the  purser  good  day.  Brill  went  to  his  friend's 
room,  as  if  in  that  seclusion  something  more 
might  be  learned.  He  looked  at  Marsh,  and 
Marsh  at  him,  but  no  comprehension  flashed 
across  their  gaze. 

"I'd  think  something  the  matter  with  me 
if  you  hadn't  heard,  too,"  exclaimed  the  stout 
host.  He  went  to  the  wall  and  listened,  then 
shook  his  head.  "But  one  thing  is  certain. 
They're  not  books  and  papers  in  those  boxes. 
I  tried  two  of  'em,  and  they're  heavy  as  lead." 

He  opened  his  steamer  trunk,  which  he  had 
placed  across  two  chairs  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  stooping,  and  took  therefrom  a  box  of 
cigars  with  a  Cuban  label. 

"Let's  go  to  the  smoking-room.  Think 
you'll  call  these  an  improvement  on  the  ship's 
brands." 

But  even  with  the  delights  of  good  tobacco, 

Brill  found  his  friend  a  peculiarly  moody  and 

taciturn  companion. 
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As  the  two  men  sat  in  the  smoking-room, 
silent  and  preoccupied,  Brill  noted  that  a 
steward  turned  off  the  lights;  they  were  no 
longer  needed,  for  the  fog  gloom  had  vanished, 
and  the  cold  December  sun  glittered  upon  the 
tiny  circle  of  water  he  could  see  through  a 
port-hole. 

"It's  the  queerest  thing,  Overton,"  said 
Marsh,  at  last  rousing  from  his  re  very,  "that 
although  we  both  heard  those  moans,  there 
was  no  one  there." 

Brill  made  no  reply;  he  had  no  theory  that 
seemed  to  demand  one,  and  his  thoughts  were 
far  removed  from  this  special  topic.  He  was 
glad,  though,  when  his  companion  suggested 
a  stroll  on  deck.  The  brightness  of  the  out- 
of-doors  might  pour  some  of  its  radiance  into 
his  heart. 
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As  the  friends  passed  the  main  saloon,  they 
saw  a  crowd  of  the  male  passengers  gathered 
inside.  Professor  Pennythorpe  was  of  them, 
waving  his  arms  violently  and  pouring  forth 
his  rich  bass  voice  prodigally. 

"Pennythorpe  seems  to  have  arranged 
another  of  his  indignation  meetings,"  observed 
Marsh.     "Shall  we  add  to  the  quorum?" 

Brill  would  have  vetoed  the  move  had  he 
not  just  then  caught  sight  of  Andrew  Jennison, 
careworn  in  face,  but  apparently  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  proceedings.  The  Westerner 
greeted  him  with  cordiality  and  drew  him 
aside  at  once. 

"It  is  incomprehensible,  Mr.  Overton,  this 
perseverance  in  holding  a  southerly  course. 
There  are  vital  —  I  mean  I  am  especially 
interested  in  as  speedy  a  voyage  as  possi- 
ble." 

What  Brill's  answer  was  to  be  he  never 
knew,  for  the  vast  voice  of  Professor  Penny- 
thorpe, now  raised  to  the  second  power,  sud- 
denly obliterated  everything  else. 
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"Is  it  your  pleasure,  then,  gentlemen,  that 
I  wait  upon  the  captain  as  your  committee?" 

Mr.  Jennison  was  evidently  disappointed. 

"What  use  will  that  be?"  he  queried 
petulantly.  "Captain  Humphries  assured  me 
yesterday  that  the  course  would  be  resumed  at 
once.     It  was,  but  only  for  a  few  hours." 

The  younger  man  felt  a  great  desire  to  help 
this  nerve-shattered,  anxious  gentleman,  even 
though  their  desires  ran  counter  to  one  another. 
Brill  would  gladly  have  prolonged  the  voyage 
to  an  encircling  tour  of  the  world,  while  Jen- 
nison was  mourning  over  the  loss  of  a  few 
hours.  Still,  for  her  sake  he  would  act;  and 
almost  before  he  knew  what  he  was  to  do  he 
found  himself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  gathering. 

"Do  I  understand  that  the  question  is  still 
under  discussion?"    he  asked. 

The  professor  stroked  his  whiskers  a  moment, 
then  bowed  profoundly. 

"  What  can  be  accomplished  by  further 
appeal  to  the  captain  then?  He  is  only  obey- 
ing orders.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  apply 
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directly  to  the  controlling  power  of  this  line? 
Why  not  seek  by  wireless  telegraph  an  explana- 
tion from  the  steamship  company?" 

Sentiments  varied  as  to  this  plan,  and  the 
company  divided  itself  into  two  camps,  with 
Professor  Pennythorpe  glaring  angrily  at  both. 
Finally  Andrew  Jennison  spoke,  with  more 
animation  than  he  had  exhibited  for  days. 

"Mr.  Overton  seems  to  me  to  have  made  a 
most  sensible  suggestion,"  he  said  firmly.  The 
others  knew  the  respect  that  was  due  the 
greatest  millionnaire  on  board,  —  for  "  Mr.  Over- 
ton" was  not  rated  in  Bradstreet's,  —  and  the 
result  was  the  appointing  of  a  committee  — 
Pennythorpe,  Brill,  and  Jennison  —  to  draw  up 
a  telegram  of  remonstrance  to  the  steamship 
company.  Mr.  Jennison  declined  the  honor, 
pleading  the  state  of  his  health,  and  Marsh 
very  cheerfully  took  his  place. 

The  message  as  evolved  by  the  trio,  after 

Pennythorpe's  fiery  suggestions  had  been  duly 

extinguished,  was  a  courteous  request  for  an 

explanation   of    the   perseverance  in  a    course 
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which  must  seriously  delay  the  voyage,  to  the 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  some  of  the  passen- 
gers. The  committee,  on  repairing  to  the  wire- 
less office,  found  Benedict  there,  industriously 
writing  on  the  window  shelf. 

"Humph!"  growled  Marsh.  "He  has 
more  wireless  messages  than  any  man  I  ever 
heard  of." 

The  Mexican  gave  no  heed  to  the  advent  of 
the  committee.  He  continued  his  writing, 
slacking  his  speed,  it  seemed  to  the  impatient 
waiters.  At  last  Professor  Pennythorpe  could 
bear  this  deliberation  no  longer. 

"Pray  excuse  me,  sir,"  he  began  majesti- 
cally, "but  we  bear  a  most  important  message 
—  from  the  ship's  passengers  to  the  company. 
We  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  send  it." 

Benedict  threw  his  head  up  with  startling, 
almost  ferocious,  swiftness,  and  fixed  his  glitter- 
ing lenses  on  the  man  of  science  and  took  a 
step  toward  him.  At  the  moment  Brill  handed 
the  passengers'  despatch  through  the  window 

to  the  operator. 
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Pennythorpe's  enormous  self-esteem  was  in 
no  wise  shaken  by  the  swarthy  man's  attitude 
of  hostility. 

"We  protest,  sir,  against  longer  being  kept 
off  our  course,"  he  declared. 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  replied  Benedict,  his 
pale  lips  curling  over  his  brilliant  teeth.  He  had 
noted  Brill's  move  in  passing  the  paper  into  the 
office,  and  had  given  him  one  sharp  look,  but 
nothing  more  in  the  way  of  recognition. 

"It's  scarcely  regular,  is  it,"  he  said  to  Penny- 
thorpe,  in  a  careless  tone,  "to  go  over  the  cap- 
tain's head  in  this  way?" 

Brill  interposed,  angry  at  the  Mexican's 
contempt. 

"It  may  not  be  regular,  but  it  appears  to  be 
necessary,"  he  said  tartly.  Benedict  appeared 
to  be  still  ignorant  of  the  young  man's  existence. 

"Miguel,  do  not  send  that  despatch  until 
Captain  Humphries  sees  it,"  he  commanded. 

"This  is  an  outrage,  sir.  Why  do  you  inter- 
fere?"   shouted  Pennythorpe. 

"Simply,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Benedict, 
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with  a  smile,  "because  the  young  man  who  is 
operating  the  wireless  happens  to  be  my  em- 
ployee, and  I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  guilty  of 
anything  so  contrary  to  what  I  feel  must  be 
the  regulations." 

Pennythorpe  fumed  uselessly,  but  Brill  sum- 
moned a  passing  steward.  He  began  to  have 
respect  for  the  doctrine  of  action. 

"  Please  say  to  Captain  Humphries  that  the 
wireless  operator  declines  to  send  a  message, 
and  ask  him  if  he  will  not  settle  the  matter  at 
his  most  immediate  convenience." 

Marsh,  whose  keen  eyes  had  been  trained  on 
Benedict  during  the  entire  colloquy,  noted  a 
strange  expression  on  the  Mexican's  face,  part 
scorn,  part  amusement,  part  triumph.  Across 
it  there  seemed  to  flit  the  shadow  of  a  smile, 
as  Pennythorpe  regained  the  message  from  the 
shelf  where  the  operator  had  laid  it,  and  began 
to  flourish  it  viciously  in  the  air,  as  if  its  con- 
tents could  thus  be  wafted  to  far-off  England. 

Captain  Humphries  arrived  at  the  scene  of 

hostilities  in  a  few  moments,  red  in  the  face  and 
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watery  in  the  eye,  from  his  contact  with  the 
cold  wind.    He  wasted  no  time  in  greetings. 

"The  steward  says  that  there  is  some 
trouble,"  he  said  brusquely. 

"We  offered  a  message,  and  this  gentleman 
ordered  the  operator  not  to  send  it,"  returned 
Brill. 

The  officer  turned  to  Benedict,  who  was  thus 
indicated,  and  Marsh  was  ready  to  swear  that 
something  like  comprehension  passed  between 
them. 

"If  you  see  the  message,  captain,"  said  the 
Mexican,  suavely,  "you  will  understand  why 
I  advised  my  man  not  to  forward  it." 

Brill  handed  the  paper  to  Captain  Humphries, 
who  read  it  with  slow,  silent  movements  of  the 
lips.     Then  he  looked  at  Brill. 

"Before  you  give  your  decision,"  exclaimed 
the  latter,  "may  I  say  a  word?" 

The  captain  nodded  courteously. 

"If  you  prevent  this  respectful  inquiry  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  orders  taking  the  Olympiad 
so  far  out  of  her  course,  will  it  not  be  imagined 
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by  the  already  unnerved  passengers  that  some- 
thing worse  than  anything  they  have  feared 
is  responsible?" 

The  officer  glanced  from  Benedict  to  Brill, 
and  from  Brill  to  Benedict,  as  if  he  expected 
the  swarthy  man  to  say  something ;  but  nothing 
was  forthcoming. 

"The  message  strikes  me  as  unnecessary," 
said  Captain  Humphries,  "for  now  that  the 
fog  has  lifted,  the  ship  has  been  headed  straight 
for  Southampton." 

Marsh  noted  how  swiftly  the  Mexican's  look 
flew  to  the  sailor's  face,  but  he  could  decipher 
nothing  of  its  meaning. 

"But  of  course  if  you  insist  on  the  telegram," 
continued  the  captain,  "I  shall  make  no  further 
objection." 

Thereupon  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went 
back  to  the  bridge,  where  Brill  could  see  him 
inspecting  the  horizon  with  the  glass  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  the  Marconi  room.  In 
a  few  moments  Benedict,  too,  climbed  to  the 
airy  perch. 
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Professor  Pennythorpe  broke  the  committee's 
silence ;  it  was  in  rather  a  chastened  and  rueful 
tone. 

"I  suppose,"  said  he,  "there's  not  much 
use — " 

"If  you  will  vouch  for  the  direction  of  the 
ship,  I  think  the  passengers  will  be  satisfied," 
broke  in  Marsh. 

"I  will  do  so,  sir,"  replied  Pennythorpe, 
moving  away  with  the  dignity  of  a  human 
frigate.  No  sooner  had  he  gone,  than  Marsh 
pointed  to  Benedict,  who  now  stood  close  to 
the  captain  on  the  bridge.  In  a  few  moments 
the  officer  handed  the  Mexican  his  glass,  and  the 
latter,  following  the  direction  indicated,  gazed 
long,  then  returned  the  instrument.  His  lips 
showed  that  he  spoke  a  few  words;  Captain 
Humphries   nodded   his   head   energetically. 

"They  appear  to  have  seen  something  they 

wanted  to  see,"  observed   Marsh.     "Seem  as 

thick  as  peas  in  a   pod.     Funny,   too,   for  it 

struck  me  Captain  Humphries  didn't  take  to 

him  the  first  day  out." 
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As  they  went  down  to  the  saloon,  Marsh 
fumbled  his  watch-chain  furiously,  a  sure  sign 
that  many  things  were  rioting  in  his  mind. 
Brill  kept  silence,  for  he  knew  well  enough  by 
this  time  that  his  rotund  companion  would 
make  some  suggestive  observation  in  due 
course  if  let  alone.     He  was  soon  rewarded. 

"Lots  of  funny  things  on  this  boat  besides 
Pennythorpe,"  broke  out  the  man  of  com- 
merce. "One  of  'em  is  what  that  beetle- 
browed,  wireless  operator  said  when  he  thought 
there  was  no  one  near." 

"What  was  that?"   asked  Brill. 

"Talks  to  himself  in  Spanish.  I've  had  to 
pick  up  a  smattering  for  South  American  trade. 
Roughly  Englished,  what  he  said  was,  'Funny 
the  senor  bothered  about  a  message  that 
couldn't  have  been  sent  anyway.'  Now  what 
the  devil  did  he  mean  by  that,  I  wonder?" 
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Christopher  Columbus  Marsh  looked 
ruefully  at  his  cuffs,  which  he  had  put  on  with 
such  suspicious  care  an  hour  or  two  earlier. 

He  "shot"  the  right  one  far  beyond  his  coat, 
and  held  it  before  Brill's  gaze;  it  was  covered 
with  pencilled  hieroglyphics. 

" What's    that?"   queried    Brill,   laughingly. 

"That  ebullient  old  ass,  Pennythorpe.  While 
he  was  buttonholing  me  at  the  meeting  in  the 
saloon,  he  was  using  my  good  linen  as  a  note- 
book. Come  into  my  room  a  minute  till  I  get 
a  fresh  pair." 

"Confound  it  all,"  cried  the  stout  com- 
mercial man  a  moment  later,  as  he  stood  before 
his  elevated  steamer  trunk  and  searched  vainly 
through  his  pockets  for  its  key.  "I  could 
have  sworn  I  had  the  thing  in  my  vest.  Per- 
haps, now,  if  you  — " 
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"Certainly,  old  fellow,"  replied  Brill,  begin- 
ning the  search  about  the  room  that  he  divined 
his  friend  wanted  him  to  undertake. 

But  with  all  their  digging  and  poking  into 
places,  likely  and  unlikely,  the  missing  bit  of 
metal  was  not  to  be  found.  Marsh  gave  up  in 
disgust. 

"I'll  go  and  get  Jay,"  suggested  Brill.  "  Per- 
haps he  can  open  it  for  you." 

"Don't  mean  to  tell  me  he's  a  locksmith?" 
queried  Marsh,  with  a  smile. 

"He's  the  handiest  chap  with  tools  I  ever 
saw.     He's   daft   on   anything   mechanical." 

"What  an  invaluable  fellow  if  we  should  be 
cast  away  on  a  desert  island  —  if  there  are  such 
things  nowadays.  Well,  bring  him  along,  if 
you  will.  I  really  would  like  to  get  inside  that 
thing." 

The  redoubtable  Aristides  was  soon  gazing 

with  a  semi-professional  air  at  the  trunk.     He 

smiled  with  calm  assurance  as   he   noted    its 

type. 

"Can  you  open  it,  Jay?"    asked  Brill. 
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"It's  a  most  ordinary  lock,"  returned  Steb- 
bins,  quietly. 

"Hear  that!"  exclaimed  Marsh,  "and  I 
paid  four  pounds  for  that  trunk!" 

"If  I  only  had— " 

"A  key?"  said  Marsh,  maliciously.  Aris- 
tides  was  unmoved. 

"This  will  do,"  he  said,  possessing  himself  of 
a  piece  of  wire,  whose  proximity  to  a  pipe  told 
of  its  original  intent.  With  a  few  deft  move- 
ments of  his  hands  the  youth  bent  it  this  way 
and  that  into  curious  little  angles  near  its  end. 

"There  goes  my  only  pipe-cleaner,"  cried 
Marsh,  in  mock  woe. 

"I'll  straighten  it  again,"  returned  Stebbins, 
gravely. 

Having  manipulated  the  wire  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  inserted  it  in  the  lock,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  a  little  click  told  that  he  had  succeeded. 
Marsh  looked  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes. 

"Where  did  you  study  burglary?"   he  asked. 

Brill  laughed  as  he  saw  how  thoroughly  his 

protege"  had  amazed  the  travelling  man;    but 
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he  himself  did  not  know  that  Aristides  had 
acquired  this  rather  dangerous  lore  from  an 
ex-bank-robber,  who  had  once  worked,  on 
parole,  as  a  farm-hand  for  his  father.  The 
youth  saw  no  need  to  explain,  and  after  a  few 
sallies  from  Marsh  as  to  Jay's  accomplish- 
ments as  a  crook,  the  incident  was  closed. 

Stebbins  felt  so  well  disposed  toward  himself 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  because  of  his  success, 
that  he  determined  to  mingle  a  little  more  freely 
in  the  social  life  of  the  ship,  for  that  evening 
at  least.  Perhaps  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  night  before  Christmas  stirred  his  blood,  as 
it  did  that  of  many  another  in  this  palace  of  the 
ocean;  perhaps  the  vision  of  a  very  pretty 
French  maid  called  with  its  piquant  suggestion. 

At  any  rate,  when,  after  dinner,  he  heard 

Brill  say  that  there  might  be  a  crowd  in  the 

drawing-room,  where  there  was  to  be  a  final 

meeting  of  the  concert  committee,  he  paid  some 

little  extra  attention  to  his  own  toilet  and  fol 

lowed  his  patron  to  the  scene  of  gayetv. 

Stebbins  was  not  disappointed.     The  draw- 
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ing-room  was  brilliant  with  extra  lights  and 
decorations  of  Christmas  holly.  It  was  filled 
with  a  merry,  chattering  company.  One  large 
group  —  mostly  of  men,  Stebbins  noticed  — 
surrounded  this  tall  Miss  Jennison  his  master 
seemed  to  hold  in  such  high  regard.  He  could 
see  that  it  was  her  conversation  that  aroused 
their  laughter,  and  he  also  noted  that  even  the 
mighty  Pennythorpe  was  reduced  to  mono- 
syllables in  the  presence  of  this  young  woman. 

Brill,  likewise,  had  taken  in  the  picture  and 
had  perceived  one  figure  that  had  made  no 
impression  on  his  retainer.  It  was  that  of  the 
thin  and  saturnine  Benedict,  who  stood  near 
the  beauteous  Marion,  but  silently,  as  if  the 
clamor  of  the  others  were  beneath  him. 

But  when  Miss  Jennison  chanced  to  look  in 

Brill's  direction,   the  coterie  around   her  was 

abandoned    quickly    for    the    committee-man, 

with  whom  there  was  most  important  business 

to  transact.     As  she  drew  near,  Aristides  had 

his  first  opportunity  for  a  full  estimate  of  her 

personality.     He  was  interested  at  last,  for  the 
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events  of  the  past  few  days  had  impressed  upon 
his  soul  the  fact  that  this  lithe,  graceful  young 
woman  with  the  very  dark  hair  was  to  play  an 
important  part  in  his  patron's  life,  whether 
won  or  lost.  He  approved  of  her  in  a  mild 
way,  but  decided  that  for  him  a  little  more 
color  and  vivacity  would  be  preferable. 

Professor  Pennythorpe  quickly  entrained 
himself  with  the  committee,  and  when  Mrs. 
Blucher-Ward  was  discovered,  awakened,  and 
brought  into  the  fold,  which  Marsh  meantime 
joined,  the  quintet  found  a  convenient  corner 
and  began  its  momentous  deliberations. 

As  Miss  Jennison  launched  forth  into  an  elo- 
quent description  of  the  joys  that  were  to  en- 
trance the  ears  of  the  audience  the  following 
evening,  Benedict  passed  the  group  and  went 
on  to  a  writing-desk,  where  he  sat  down  and 
busied  himself  with  some  sheets  of  paper. 
Brill  had  caught  one  flash  of  his  spectacles 
straight  in  his  face  as  he  passed,  but  it  gave 
him  no  concern  now.     The  present  advantage 

was  all  his  own. 
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"Now,"  cried  Marion,  enthusiastically,  "we 
must  write  down  the  programme  in  order.  Have 
you  some  paper  or  a  memorandum  book,  Mr. 
Marsh?" 

"I  haven't,  Miss  Jennison,  but  I  will  get 
some  paper  if  you  — " 

"No,  thank  you,  I'll  go  myself,"  said  the 
girl,  crossing  to  where  the  Mexican  was  sitting. 
Brill  saw  her  lean  over  and  speak  to  him,  and 
saw  him  raise  the  sheet  upon  which  he  had  been 
writing,  fold  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then 
the  girl  took  a  little  of  the  paper  and  turned 
back,  as  Benedict  left  the  room. 

"You  write,  Mr.  Marsh,"  she  said  brightly. 

Stebbins,  who  was  sitting  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, yet  could  hear  the  conversation,  thought 
the  young  woman  was  paying  more  than  the 
necessary  heed  to  the  fat  commercial  man,  and 
not  enough  to  his  fascinating  patron,  and  he 
put  her  taste  down  as  inexplicably  curious. 

Curious,  too,  was  the  start  he  saw  Marsh 

give  upon  looking  at  the  paper  Miss  Jennison 

had  brought ;   fully  as  strange  was  the  fact  that 
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the  man  slipped  the  top  sheet  into  his  pocket 
in  a  furtive  sort  of  way.  After  this,  nothing 
especially  noteworthy  happened,  so  far  as  Steb- 
bins  could  see,  and,  lulled  by  the  soothing 
motion  and  the  caressing  luxury  of  his  chair, 
he  proceeded  to  fall  asleep. 

His  dream  of  home  and  the  "folks"  was 
broken  by  the  sounds  of  a  pianoforte,  which 
at  first  had  been  intertwined  with  the  strains 
of  the  old  melodeon  at  the  homestead.  Drow- 
sily he  perceived  that  Miss  Jennison  was 
playing,  and  that  his  master,  as  he  turned 
the  music,  was  standing  very  near  the  young 
woman. 

At  the  moment  of  his  return  to  full  con- 
sciousness, Marsh  came  over  and  took  a  seat 
near  him.  Never  had  Stebbins  seen  this  queer 
genius  in  such  a  loquacious  and  jovial  mood. 
To  be  sure,  he  couldn't  understand  a  quarter 
of  his  linguistic  outpourings,  but  he  felt  an 
assurance  that  they  must  be  intended  as  jokes, 
and  he  laughed  courteously  at  the  vaguest  of 

them. 
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"Yes,  Mr.  Stebbins,"  Marsh  said  finally, 
"my  salary  depends  upon  the  profits  of  my 
sales,  and  speaking  of  profits  reminds  me  to 
make  a  prophecy.  I  predict  that  before  the 
evening  is  over,  we  shall  have  great  news  of  a 
declaration  of  war." 

As  Stebbins  grinned  dutifully  at  this  sally, 
the  music  ceased,  and  Miss  Jennison  went  away. 
Brill,  no  longer  charmed  by  the  pianoforte, 
joined  the  two,  and  Stebbins  repeated  to  him 
the  latest  jest  of  Mr.  Marsh.  Brill  looked  at 
the  stout  man  sharply. 

"Yes,  I  think  just  that,"  persisted  Marsh. 
"Something  tells  me  we  shall  have  news  of  war 
before  the  evening's  much  older." 

Brill  laughed  good-naturedly  as  they  started 
for  the  smoking-room;  he  was  prepared  for 
anything  from  this  incorrigible  joker. 

But  when  they  were  enjoying  a  quiet  game 
of  cribbage  a  little  later,  Professor  Pcnnythorpe 
burst  in  with  his  characteristic  miniature- 
cyclone  style,  and  shouted  to  the  smoking-room 

habitues :  — 
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"War  has  been  declared  —  Russia  has  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain ! " 

In  an  instant  the  room  was  in  a  turmoil. 
Men  dropped  their  cards,  put  down  their 
glasses  of  varied  beverages,  and  either  clam- 
ored for  more  news,  or  endeavored  to  explain 
that  which  they  already  had.  Many  paled, 
for  fortunes  were  at  stake;  others  laughed, 
for  fortunes  were  made.  In  all  the  hubbub 
Marsh  was  the  coolest  of  any. 

"That's  what  I  told  your  friend  Stebbins," 
he  observed  placidly. 

"You  had  seen  the  message,"  replied  Brill, 
with  a  smile. 

"I'll  pledge  you  my  word  I  had  not  —  that 
is,  not  the  one  Pennythorpe  saw.  By  the  way, 
let's  go  and  look  at  it." 

The  wireless  office  was  closed,   but  on  the 

bulletin  board  was  the  ominous  announcement, 

and  a  group  of  passengers  was  already  staring  at 

the  few  words  it  contained.     When  they  found 

room  to  approach,  the  two  read  the  despatch. 

"Guess  I'll  take  a  copy  of  that,"  said  Marsh, 
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proceeding  to  write  the  exact  words  on  one  of  the 
company's  blanks.  "Now  come  to  my  room 
for  just  about  two  minutes,  Overton.  I've  a 
very  interesting  little  demonstration  in  physics 
to  show  you." 

In  the  cabin,  Marsh  carefully  examined  the 
despatch  and  compared  it  with  another  sheet 
of  paper  that  he  drew  from  his  pocket.  Then 
he  looked  at  Brill  with  a  cherubic  smile  ot 
satisfaction. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  know  how  I  was  able 
to  pose  as  a  prophet,"  he  said  amiably.  "  Just 
compare  these  two  sheets  of  paper,  will  you?" 

"Compare  what?"  exclaimed  the  other. 
"There's  nothing  on   this  one." 

"Oh,  isn't  there?  And  your  eyes  are  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  younger  than  mine. 
Look  closer." 

Holding  the  apparently  blank  sheet  under 

an   electric  light  and  close  to  his  eyes,   Brill 

was  able  to  make  out  some  faint  indentations 

that  seemed  like  letters. 

"Let  me   have   it,"   cried    Marsh,  grasping 
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the  paper  almost  rudely.  "See  here!"  He 
opened  his  trunk,  took  out  a  tin  box  labelled 
"tooth  powder,"  poured  some  upon  the  sheet, 
tilted  it  back  and  forth  for  a  moment,  then 
dropped  the  bulk  of  the  powder  on  the  floor. 
What  remained  took  the  white  and  ghostly 
outlines  of  written  characters. 

"It  doesn't  require  an  Egyptologist  to  make 
out  that  the  same  words  appear  on  both  sheets," 
proclaimed  Marsh. 

"May  I  be  excused  if  I  say  that  I  haven't 
the  least  idea  what  you're  driving  at?"  re- 
turned his  friend,  still  thoroughly  puzzled. 
Marsh  came  close  and  dropped  his  voice. 

"Walls  may  have  ears  as  well  as  voices  on 
this  ship,"  he  whispered.  "Jose  Benedict 
wrote  something  at  the  library  desk  to-night, 
and  when  Miss  Jennison  went  for  paper,  this 
with  which  I  have  experimented  was  imme- 
diately beneath.  As  he  evidently  used  a  hard 
lead -pencil  —  " 

"It  made  an  impression  on  the  sheet  be- 
neath," cried  Brill. 
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"Plain  as  a  pikestaff!" 

The  younger  man  was  thoughtfully  silent 
for  a  moment;  then  he  gazed  at  Marsh's 
mild  blue  eyes  as  if  he  would  penetrate  to  the 
active  brain  beyond. 

"What's  your  idea  of  this?"  he  asked  slowly. 

"Oh,  of  course  his  operator  may  have  told 
him  the  news  first,  and  he  may  have  been 
writing  out  the  message  for  practice,  or  to  send 
somebody  a  copy,  or  I  may  have  dreamt  it, 
as  we  did  the  sounds  next  door.  To  be  serious, 
I  think  Benedict  wrote  it  for  his  operator  to 
give  out  as  a  bona  fide  despatch." 

"What  on  earth  can  be  his  object?" 

"I'm  not  prophet  enough  to  solve  that,  but 
be  sure  he  has  an  object,"  said  Marsh,  earnestly. 
"Jose  Benedict  doesn't  waste  time  playing 
jokes." 
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Christmas  morning  broke  over  the  wintry 
sea  with  glittering  splendor,  and  when  Brill 
came  out  on  deck  with  Stebbins,  to  be  greeted 
by  the  merry  salutations  of  officers  and  pas- 
sengers, he  felt  his  heart  leap  forth  to  meet 
the  beauty  of  the  day  and  the  spirit  of  cheer 
that  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  air  he  breathed. 

Surely  there  was  no  room  in  all  the  exquisite 
heavens  for  the  black  vision  of  a  Mexican  face ; 
the  vision  vanished  at  the  mere  thought  that 
She  was  to  be  his  own  special  comrade  through- 
out the  day.  Happy  fates  had  ordained  that 
they  decorate  the  drawing-room  in  the  fore- 
noon, —  a  long,  very  long,  process  Brill  prom- 
ised himself  it  should  be,  —  and  there  was 
the  rehearsal  in  the  afternoon,  quite  likely 
to  consume  much  time,  and  the  official  con- 
cert in  the  evening,  for  both  of  which  functions 
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the  young  man  had  already  constituted  him- 
self music-turner  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty, 
Queen  Marion.  And  there  was  to  be  a  special 
supper  after  the  entertainment;  they  would 
go  in  together,  probably,  and  another  hour 
would  be  his. 

All  this  was  so  exceedingly  fascinating  in 
prospect  that  Brill  sang  snatches  of  senti- 
mental tunes  and  whistled  to  fill  in  the  gaps, 
as  he  strode  back  and  forth  on  the  deck,  duti- 
fully followed  by  Stebbins,  who  was  ravenously 
hungry,  and  who  hailed  the  approach  of  Marsh 
as  that  of  a  deliverer. 

"Merry  Christmas,  Overton!"  cried  the 
commercial  traveller,  heartily.  "Been  hunting 
you  everywhere.  Hustle  in  to  breakfast. 
You're  the  last,  and  we  want  to  get  you  to  the 
drawing-room  so  the  decorating  committee 
can  get  to  work." 

The  rapidity  of  Brill's  meal  disconcerted 
Aristides  somewhat ;  he  could  have  eaten  much 
more,  but  felt  bound  to  stop  when  his  patron 
did. 
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In  an  hour,  the  committee  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  activity.  Next  to  the  irrepressible 
Marsh,  who  dominated  everything  by  his  mar- 
vellous agility,  Marion  Jennison  ruled  the 
affairs  of  men.  She  was  more  animated  than 
Brill  had  yet  seen  her,  and  as  she  bustled  about 
with  parted  lips  and  shining  eyes,  suggest- 
ing here,  commanding  there,  entreating  mid- 
way, the  young  man  remembered  with  a  smile 
of  approval  that  Rousseau  had  said  some- 
where that  if  young  women  of  quality  would 
only  become  housemaids  they  would  be  more 
fascinating  than  in  any  other  guise.  Cer- 
tainly this  particular  girl  was  adorable  as  she 
dusted  the  little  evergreen  trees  that  Marsh 
had  evolved  from  some  mysterious  source, 
shook  out  the  flags  and  bunting,  and  deftly 
made  loops  and  rosettes  in  the  fabric. 

Marsh  had  seized  upon  Stebbins  as  a  gen- 
eral utility  man,  and  now  set  him  at  the  task 
of  fastening  the  festoons  of  color  around  the 
sides  of  the  room.  Pennythorpe  was  im- 
pressed   as   an    errand    boy   before    he    could 
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formulate  any  sufficiently  dignified  protest. 
When  he  launched  forth  into  a  recital  of  what 
he  did  on  Christmas  day,  1898,  Marsh  said 
solemnly :  — 

"Professor,  I'm  afraid  we  can't  go  on  with- 
out a  marlinespike.  May  I  ask  if  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  go  to  the  fo'castle  and  get 
one?" 

"What  do  you  want  a  marlinespike  for?" 
asked  Brill,  after  the  man  of  science  had 
departed. 

"Don't  want  one.  Want  to  stop  Penny- 
thorpe.  He's  monopolizing  the  conversation. 
Reminds  me  of  a  whale  —  always  blowing." 

Aristides  found  this  peculiar  Mr.  Marsh 
very  enjoyable  to-day. 

"Well,  Mr.  Stebbins,  you  look  quite  cheer- 
ful," said  the  jovial  one.  "You're  an  authority 
on  fish,  I  remember,  so  perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  what  part  of  one  weighs  the  most.  No? 
The  scales,  of  course." 

The  youth  felt  it  in  his  heart  to  forgive  him 

even    this,    especially   since   it   was   Christmas 
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day,  and  more  especially  since  that  very  trim 
and  piquant-faced  Miss  Marie  was  of  the 
party,  and  between  intervals  of  making  herself 
useful  with  needle  and  thread  had  regarded 
him  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  asking  him  a 
question.  He  had  never  seen  just  this  type 
of  woman,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was  exemplified 
in  "La  Belle  Rosa,"  a  bareback  rider  who 
had  charmed  him  with  her  bespangled  sym- 
metry in  a  circus  that  had  once  come  within 
driving  distance  of  his  native  town. 

When  Miss  Jennison  asked  if  he  would 
help  Marie  with  the  wreaths,  Stebbins  told 
himself  that  the  reason  he  responded  with 
such  alacrity  was  because  he  wanted  to  get 
near  enough  to  the  girl  to  see  if  she  were  really 
like  "La  Belle  Rosa";  when  he  reached  her 
side,  he  found  his  powers  of  observation  seri- 
ously impaired  by  a  timidity  far  beyond  his 
natural  supply.  He  dimly  realized  that  he 
was  also  more  than  usually  awkward,  when 
he  tried  to  mop  his  face  with  a  wreath  and 

hung  his  handkerchief  on  an  electrolier.     But 
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by  and  by  his  hand  touched  that  of  Marie, 
and  with  that  thrilling  contact  all  his  diffidence 
vanished. 

Under  Marsh's  indefatigable  promptings, 
the  ship's  carpenters  had  now  finished  the 
stage,  and  the  piano  was  safely  deposited  upon 
it. 

"Hooray!"  cried  the  buoyant  old  fellow, 
leaping  solidly  upon  the  platform  to  test  its 
strength.  "Now  you,  Stebbins,  go  and  get 
the  green  stuff  and  tack  it  along  the  edges 
while  I—" 

He  snatched  the  stool  from  the  floor,  threw 
it  before  the  piano,  sat  down,  and  struck  a 
few  chords,  with  a  rippling  ascent  to  the  high- 
est part  of  the  keyboard.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  clever  pianist,  as  Marion  Jennison  recog- 
nized. 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Marsh;  please  do,"  she  cried, 
dropping  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  with  shameless  disregard,  and  clapping 
her  hands  vivaciously.  Marsh  paused  a 
moment,  then  began  the  compelling  measures 
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of  a  Strauss  waltz.  Brill  came  close  to  the 
girl. 

"Shall  we?"  his  eyes  asked,  and  hers  re- 
plied, "Yes,  if  —  " 

But  there  was  no  "if";  the  young  man  put 
an  eager  hand  upon  her  waist,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  been  swaying  and  swirling  to  this 
intoxicating  music  all  their  lives.  She  danced 
divinely,  but  that  was  not  the  cause  of  his 
rapture.  Other  women  had  danced  as  well, 
but  — 

Suddenly  the  wicked  Marsh  crashed  into 
an  absurd  English  clog,  the  most  unpoetic 
antipode  from  the  suave  siren-song  of  Strauss; 
yet  Brill  danced  on,  deaf  to  any  change  in 
rhythm,  knowing  only  that  his  arm  was  tight- 
ening around  that  bit  of  heaven  made  mani- 
fest on  earth.  But  the  girl  stopped  and  dis- 
engaged herself  gently. 

"I  really  cannot  dance  to  that  tune,"  she 
said  half  merrily,  half  ruefully.  Then  she 
laughed,  as  she  caught  sight  of  Marsh's  mis- 
chievous face,  and  ran  to  her  favorite  corner 
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of  the  room  and  dropped  into  a  chair,  breath- 
less. 

Brill  followed;  he  would  have  followed  her 
anywhere  at  this  moment.  As  he  approached, 
the  young  woman  saw  in  his  gaze  something 
new  and  strange,  and  a  wave  of  deeper  color 
swept  over  her  cheeks. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Overton,"  she  exclaimed,  "you 
don't  know  how  we  are  to  end  the  programme. 
This  morning  we  learned  that  there  was  a 
little  string  band  among  the  steerage  passen- 
gers —  guitars  and  mandolins  —  some  of  Mr. 
Benedict's  people,  you  know." 

That  name !  It  was  enough  to  quench  the 
fire  that  blazed  in  Brill's  heart,  and  he  de- 
scended to  mere  commonplaces  until  Marion 
rejoined  her  maid  and  Stebbins.  Then  he 
walked  over  to  Marsh,  cheerlesslv.  The  keen- 
eyed  man  gave  him  a  penetrating  glance. 

"Come    on,    Overton,"    he    cried    heartily, 

"let's  take  a  turn  on  deck.     I  want  a  cigar. 

I've   been    working   too    blamed    hard.     Your 

friend  Stebbins  can  take  care  of  the  ladies." 
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As  they  paced  up  and  down,  smoking  and 
chatting,  they  noted  far  astern  the  smoke  of 
a  steamer;  to  Brill  it  seemed  typical  of  his 
love  —  he  owned  to  the  word  valiantly.  As 
that  dark  cloud  from  the  fires  beneath  was 
dissipated  in  the  immensity  of  space,  so  his 
ardent  affection  seemed  destined  to  lose  itself 
in  nothingness.  He  was  very  silent  and  grave, 
and  Marsh  was  glad  when  luncheon-time 
arrived. 

After  the  meal  they  came  to  the  deck  again 
with  their  cigars.  There  they  found  Professor 
Pennythorpe,  armed  with  a  marine  glass  which 
had  escaped  the  violators  of  his  cabin.  He 
was  looking  at  the  craft  astern,  which  seemed 
to  Brill  to  have  drawn  a  little  nearer,  and  was 
explaining  to  one  or  two  curious  listeners  that 
the  course  of  the  stranger  was  by  no  means 
unusual  in  the  winter  months. 

At  the  rehearsal,  Miss  Jennison  was  allur- 
ingly bright  and  cheery,  and  Brill  turned  her 
music  as  faithfully  as  the  inevitable  straying 

of  his  eyes  allowed.     Little  dissensions  as  to 
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precedence  and  the  number  of  selections  were 
smoothed  away  with  consummate  tact  by 
Marsh,  and  everything  promised  that  the 
Christmas  concert  would  be  an  event  in  trans- 
atlantic history. 

When  Benedict's  band  of  guitar  and  man- 
dolin players  arrived,  escorted  by  Benedict 
himself,  Brill's  sunshine  began  to  cloud.  The 
Mexican  was  for  coming  in  with  his  party, 
but  to  this  Marion   Jennison  demurred. 

"No,  no,"  she  laughed,  putting  up  both 
hands  in  mock  barrier  against  further  advance, 
"not  even  you*.  The  committee  voted  to 
admit  no  one  but  performers,  so  you  see  you 
are   taboo." 

Although  Brill  would  have  felt  the  Mexican 

a  discordant  note,  he  was  not  altogether  pleased ; 

the    method    of   expulsion    seemed    a   bit    too 

familiar.     He  would  have  amended  the  phrase 

"not  even  you";   and  memory  made  too  vivid 

a  picture  of  those  pretty  palms  in  such  close 

proximity  to  Benedict's  breast. 

But   the   rehearsal   was  now  over,   and   the 
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performers  separated  to  prepare  for  the  even- 
ing's festivities.  Marion  went,  too,  after  a 
final  approving  glance  at  the  decorations,  and 
Brill   and   Marsh   drifted   out   together. 

"Come  along  on  deck,"  said  Marsh.  "I 
want  a  drink  —  of  ozone." 

They  paced  together  for  some  time  without 
many  words;  Brill  was  dreaming  over  again 
that  wondrous  waltz,  and  his  companion  was 
softly  whistling  the  English  clog  that  had  put 
an  end  to  it.  But  Marsh  kept  his  eye  on  the 
horizon  astern,  whenever  their  promenade  was 
in  that  direction. 

"You  can  see  that  other  steamer  plainly," 
he  observed  once.  "She'll  be  pretty  nearly 
up  with  us  by  night.  Must  be  a  fast 
one." 

Brill    did    not    reply.     The    speed    of    the 

steamer  interested  him  not  at  all,  even  though 

he  ordinarily  loved  a  race  of  any  sort.     After 

a  little  he  excused  himself,  found  Stebbins,  and 

went  to  his  stateroom  to  make  heroic  attempts  to 

look  more  than  usually  dressed  for  the  evening. 
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The  Christmas  dinner  was  a  feast  of  true 
English  solidity  and  length,  appropriate  to 
the  degree  that  included  the  boar's  head  and 
blazing  plum  pudding.  Even  with  the  absence 
of  Captain  Humphries,  who  was  again  indis- 
posed, there  was  jollity  in  plenty;  for  the  doc- 
tor, who  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty,  was  a 
witty  dog  and  a  capable  master  of  ceremonies. 
Much  punch  was  consumed,  and  cheers  for 
the  English  sovereign  and  the  American  Presi- 
dent were  both  hearty  and  mellow  in  con- 
sequence. 

Brill  and  Marsh  were  of  rather  than  with 

the    merrymakers.      Neither   indulged    in    any 

of    the    potent    beverages,    the    younger    man 

because   of   his  part   in   the   concert,   and   his 

companion  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself. 

They  lingered  over  their  nuts  and  raisins  until 
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Professor  Pennythorpe  arose  to  make  a  speech, 
then  fled  with  common  accord. 

Brill  could  not  have  written  a  very  illumi- 
nating account  of  the  way  in  which  he  passed 
the  hour  between  their  escape  from  the  boom- 
ing boredom  of  the  professor  and  the  time  for 
the  concert.  He  knew  that  Marsh  and  he  had 
the  smoking-room  almost  to  themselves,  and 
that  they  puffed  their  perfectos  in  stolid  silence. 
He  remembered  that  about  halfway  of  his 
long  wait  Marsh  had  offered  a  conjecture 
whether  the  steamer  behind  them  had  gained 
on  the  Olympiad  since  afternoon,  but  he  had 
no  views  on  the  subject.  He  recalled  most 
vividly  the  moment  when  his  rotund  friend 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  declared  that  it  was 
"time  to  sneak  for  the  show." 

The  drawing-room,  with  its  lights,  its  wreaths, 
its  bunting,  and  its  greenery,  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant sight.  The  passengers  had  begun  to  arrive, 
and  already  there  was  that  murmuring  drone 
that  precedes  every  entertainment  where  people 
know    one     another.     The    performers    were 
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seated  at  the  sides  of  the  stage,  and  thither 
Brill  betook  himself.  Stebbins,  whom  he  had 
left  at  the  door,  discovered  that  there  was  an 
empty  seat  next  to  the  one  occupied  by  Marie, 
and  with  a  self-possession  that  absolutely 
alarmed  him,  he  walked  calmly  down  and 
took  it.  Benedict  was  well  in  front,  with  a 
watchful  eye  on  his  ten  Mexicans,  whom 
Marion  Jennison  had  put  on  the  programme 
as  the  "Spanish  Troubadours." 

As  an  appropriate  beginning  these  same 
Mexicans,  with  their  mandolins  and  guitars, 
gave  a  light  overture.  Then  came  a  senti- 
mental song  by  a  gaunt  and  funereal  tenor, 
who  scowled  fiercely  as  he  praised  his  beloved 
one's  alabaster  neck.  Brill  had  to  turn  the 
music  for  Miss  Jennison  at  the  pianoforte; 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  read  the  notes  well 
enough  to  know  when  to  act,  although  it  was 
really  the  little  nods  from  the  player  that  kept 
him   from   misfortune. 

"Your  masterre,  Meestaire  Overton  —  he 
ees   a    ver  —  wat    you    call    eet  —  han'somely 
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man,"  observed  Marie  to  Aristides  in  the  in- 
terim that  followed  the  gaunt  tenor's  final 
bleat   in   B   flat,   alt. 

"My  —  my  what  did  you  say,  miss?"  stam- 
mered Stebbins,  very  much  surprised  at  this 
apparent  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

"Have  I  ze  meestake?  Are  you  not  hees 
man,  hees  valet?"  queried  the  girl.  The  youth 
could  not  lie,  and  he  would  not  tell  the  truth ; 
he  therefore  said  nothing. 

"Eef  I  have  ze  wrong,"  continued  Marie, 
"I  have  not  ze  right  to  sit  here  wiz  you,  to  talk 
to  you  like  ze  equalle." 

This  alarmed  Aristides.  He  did  not  care 
to  lose  such  charming  companionship  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  evening;  he  would  com- 
promise with  his  conscience. 

"You  see  I  used  to  be  a  valet,  miss,"  he  said 
with  a  gulp,  "but  I'm  studying  now,  and  Mr. 
Br  —  Mr.   Overton's  taking  me  across." 

"Etudiant!    Oh,  how  can  I  make  so  bold 

wiz  you?" 

"But  I'm  likely  to  be  a  valet  again  very 
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soon,"  was  the  reassuring  reply.  The  girl's 
eyes  danced. 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  "so  zat  ees  eet?  I  was 
sure  wiz  myself  zat  I  could  not  have  ze  mees- 
take.     I  declare  to  Mees  Jennison  so." 

That  silenced  Stebbins  effectually.  He  re- 
called how  emphatically  he  had  been  ordered 
to  give  no  human  being  an  inkling  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  between  them,  and  here 
he  was  chattering  in  the  very  quarter  where 
he  shouldn't.  He  fidgeted,  but  the  necessity 
of  saying  anything  was  obviated  by  the  begin- 
ning of  more   music. 

This  time  it  was  a  piano  solo,  a  Liszt  Hun- 
garian rhapsody,  played  by  a  small,  roly- 
poly  gentleman  whose  iron-fisted  strength  be- 
lied his  size.  He  had  been  discovered  in  the 
second-cabin  at  the  last  moment,  and  he  might 
have  relieved  Miss  Jennison  of  the  duty  of  play- 
ing accompaniments,  but  that  he  sternly  refused 
to  belittle  himself  with  any  such  trivialities. 

"My  dear  madam,"  the  deep  voice  of  Pro- 
fessor Pennythorpe  was  heard  to  say  to  Mrs. 
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Blucher-Ward,  who  was  awake,  as  the  final 
crashing  chords  died  away,  "  those  strange 
noises  you  hear  from  that  instrument  of  per- 
cussion are  overtones.  They  are  caused  by 
a  property  of  acoustics  which  — "  But  all 
further  elucidation  of  a  matter  in  which  Mrs. 
Blucher-Ward  took  not  the  slightest  interest 
was  drowned  by  the  storm  of  applause  that 
greeted  the  pianist's  feat. 

Another  vocal  selection  was  now  due,  and 
as  Brill  arose  to  take  his  place  at  the  left  of 
the  piano,  he  noted  that  Marsh  was  no  longer 
in  the  room. 

"Couldn't  stand  what  he  was  responsible  for," 
he  thought,  with  a  smile,  then  admitted  that 
he  himself  would  have  had  little  interest  in 
the  affair,  but  for  a  certain  member  of  the 
committee  now  playing  the  opening  chords 
of  a  duet  in  which  the  gaunt  tenor  and  a  plump, 
blond  contralto  assured  each  other  a  dozen 
times  at  least  that  their  two  hearts  were  inter- 
changed   and    "never    was    a    better    bargain 

driven." 
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Brill's  gaze  wandered  from  the  printed  pages 
on  the  rack  to  the  beautiful  head  so  near  to 
him,  crowned  with  its  wealth  of  dark  hair  and 
made  exquisite  with  a  profile  of  cameo  purity; 
then,  false  to  his  trust  through  the  eye-service 
of  love,  he  failed  to  turn  a  page.  The  girl 
reached  to  take  the  sheet,  and  her  loose  sleeve 
fell  back ;  on  her  wrist  gleamed  the  ruby  brace- 
let Brill  had  pawned  to  Benedict ! 

Out  of  his  day-dream  in  an  instant,  it  seemed 
to  Brill  that  the  platform  beneath  his  feet  was 
crumbling.  What  could  it  mean?  What  else 
than  that  the  Mexican  had  made  Miss  Jennison 
a  Christmas  gift  ?  And  she  had  accepted  it ! 
He  shot  a  glance,  part  anger,  part  envy,  at 
Benedict,  and  met  the  glistening  of  the  un- 
fathomable lenses. 

How  did  the  fellow,  with  all  his  icy  assur- 
ance, dare  to  give  away  property  not  his  own  ? 
And  yet  what  was  there  to  dare,  after  all? 
He  himself  certainly  could  make  no  protest 
until  he  was  ready  to  redeem  the  pledge. 

But  it  was  not  the  converting  of  his  property 
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that  troubled  Brill ;  it  was  the  giving  —  and 
the  accepting  —  of  a  costly  piece  of  jewelry. 
What  right  had  the  Mexican  to  bestow  those 
flashing  gems,  and  why  did  the  girl  find  it 
proper  to  accept  them?  There  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  engagement,  but  he  rejected  it  at 
once.  All  his  intuition  cried  out  against  a 
hypothesis  that  would  match  a  satyr  with 
a  nymph;  it  might  have  been  permitted  in 
the  days  of  mythology,  but  not  now.  No 
matter  what  the  circumstantial  evidence,  he 
would  not  yield  to  the  thought. 

All  these  fantasies  of  feeling,  and  more, 
strayed  through  the  young  man's  mind  as  the 
concert  proceeded  to  its  end.  He  heard  little, 
and  when  for  the  finale  the  Benedict  trouba- 
dours played  a  sensuous  Spanish  bolero,  the 
music  that  apparently  pleased  all  others  was 
to  him  discordant  and  nerve-racking. 

As  Miss  Jennison  did  not  care  to  join  in  the 

post-musical  supper,  pleading  that  she  must  go 

back  to  her  father,  who  had  remained  in  his 

room,   Brill   had   no  interest   in   the   function. 
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Although  strongly  urged  to  attend  by  Professor 
Penny thorpe,  who  assured  him  that  he  had 
reserved  a  place  next  to  himself  for  "  Mr.  Over- 
ton," with  whom  he  wished  to  have  a  confi- 
dential chat,  the  tempting  bait  was  declined, 
and  the  young  man  turned  his  steps  dejectedly 
toward  his  state-room. 

Stebbins  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  which  was 
rather  odd,  Brill  thought.  But  he  soon  ap- 
peared, so  evidently  perturbed,  that  his  patron 
wondered  and  sympathized,  despite  his  own 
distress  of  mind,  thinking  that  perhaps  the 
day's  reminders  of  home  had  been  too  great 
a  strain  for  him.  Fortunately  for  Stebbins, 
Brill  did  not  know  that  in  the  former's  soul  lay 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  in  having  talked  too 
much.  The  youth  did  not  enlighten  him; 
honest  though  he  was,  it  was  his  fixed  policy 
not  to  volunteer  unnecessary  and  unpleasant 
information.  He  had  a  message,  though,  of  a 
different  sort. 

"  Mr.  Marsh  has  been  looking  for  you,  sir,  and 

wants  to  know  if  you  can  see  him  right  away." 
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Brill  had  no  mind  just  then  for  the  jokes 
or  the  vagaries  of  Christopher  C.  Marsh,  but 
on  reflection  he  decided  not  to  offend  his  friend, 
and  started  to  find  him.  Just  outside  his  own 
door  he  saw  the  stout  commercial  traveller 
advancing  on  the  double-quick. 

"Come  to  my  room,  please,"  he  said  quietly. 
Brill  asked  no  questions;  he  believed  he  knew 
what  the  request  meant. 

Once  inside  the  stateroom,  Marsh  motioned 
toward  the  connecting  door,  and  Brill  put  his 
ear  to  the  wall.  This  time  he  distinctly  heard 
sounds  as  of  smothered  cries. 

"Hear  anything?"    whispered  the  host. 

Brill  nodded  slowly,  and  Marsh  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  the  corridor. 
They  stopped  before  the  first  stateroom  door; 
slight  but  peculiar  sounds  were  heard :  then 
at  thirty-five,  and  the  noises  were  more  aud- 
ible. Marsh  smiled  grimly  and  signalled  his 
friend  to  follow.  Curiously  enough  he  went 
straight  to  Brill's  stateroom,   and   when   both 

were  inside,  locked  the  door  behind  them. 
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Marsh  sat  down  and  chewed  vigorously  at 
an  unlijhted  cigar.  Brill  had  no  desire  to 
break  the  silence,  for  he  had  his  own  problem 
to  straighten.  Theories  chased  one  another 
through  his  head  with  great  rapidity,  but  none 
was  so  satisfactory  as  that  Benedict  had  sold 
or  given  the  ruby  trinket  to  Andrew  Jennison 
so  that  the  latter  might  make  a  Christmas 
gift  to  his  daughter. 

At  last  Marsh  arose,  opened  a  port-hole,  and 
projected  his  great,  round  head  through  the 
aperture  with  some  difficulty.  Then  he  opened 
the  door  to  the  corridor  and  looked  out  cau- 
tiously; closing  it  again  very  softly,  he  thrust 
a  fat  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  inner 
stateroom. 

"Your  friend?     In  there?"    he  asked. 
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"Asleep  —  with  his  clothes  on,"  replied  Brillr 
looking  in.    "He's  done  it  before." 

"See  here,  Overton,"  said  the  commercial 
man,  drawing  nearer,  "I'm  neither  young  nor 
given  to  the  creeps,  but  there  are  things  aboard 
this  ship  that  aren't  right." 

"In  the  room  near  yours,  you  mean?" 

"Yes,  that  and  —  other  things.  I  left  the 
concert  to-night,  hoping  that  those  responsible 
among  Benedict's  people  might  be  off  their 
guard." 

"Benedict's  people?  I  thought  that 
they—" 

"That  they  occupied  only  as  far  as  thirty- 
three?"  interrupted  Marsh.  "So  did  I  —  at 
first.  But  when  I  saw  one  of  'em  come  out 
of  thirty-three  with  the  blood  streaming  from 
an  ugly  cut  in  his  forehead  and  a  scared  look  on 
his  face,  I  began  to  think  all  over  again." 

"But  that  was  from  thirty-three,  you  say," 

persisted   the   younger   man.     He   fancied    his 

stout  friend  so  wholly  given  over  to  the  study 

of  the  unusual  as  to  invest  anything,  even  com- 
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monplace  sounds,  with  suspicion.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  the  smothered  cries,  but  they  might 
have  their  origin  in  some  peculiar  acoustic 
property  of  the  ship. 

"Yes,"  replied  Marsh,  after  opening  the 
door  again  and  peering  out,  "but  I  had  seen 
him  go  into  thirty-three  ten  minutes  before 
with  a  plate  of  food,  unlocking  the  door  and 
locking  it  behind  him.  Oh,  yes,"  he  con- 
tinued more  rapidly,  as  he  noted  the  smile  on 
Brill's  face,  "you'll  say  he  was  caring  for  a 
sick  friend.  But  every  man  in  the  Benedict 
crowd,  except  that  one,  was  out  of  the  state- 
rooms. I'm  no  Sherlock  Holmes,  but  I  know 
a  man  when  I  see  him." 

"But  thirty-five  and  thirty-seven  are  the 
only  rooms  from  which  sounds  could  reach 
yours.     You've  said  that." 

"Did  I?  Well,  they  come  from  somewhere. 
Besides,  I  haven't  denied,  have  I,  that  they 
come  from  one  of  those  rooms?" 

Brill  had  never  prided  himself  on  the  pos- 
session of  an  especially  logical  mind,  but  here 
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he  thought  he  had  caught  his  investigating 
companion  napping. 

"In  that  case  the  Benedict  people  could  not 
be  concerned,"  he  said  triumphantly. 

"No?"  replied  the  unruffled  Marsh.  "I 
suppose  you  understand  that  all  the  rooms  in 
that  section  can  be  thrown  into  a  single  suite?" 

"No,  I  didn't.     It's  often  so,  however." 

"It's  so  in  this  case." 

"But  they  —  the  Benedict  people — haven't 
the  keys." 

The  man  of  travel  gave  him  a  look  of  com- 
miseration. 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  he  said  gently, 
"neither  did  I  have  my  trunk  key.  Benedict's 
mechanics  may  be  as  clever  as  Stebbins.  The 
cries  don't  amount  to  much,  however.  I'm 
going  to  try  for  facts." 

"Shall  you  ask  for  an  official  search?" 
queried  Brill,  rather  maliciously. 

Marsh  laughed  with  supreme  good-nature. 

"Did  that  once,  didn't  I?"  he  said. 
"Guess  I'll   try  a  new  lead.     If  you'll  come 
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with  me,  I'll  go  to  thirty-three  and  knock. 
There's  some  one  there  now." 

"What  if  you  get  no  reply?" 

"Then  I'll  know  there's  something  wrong." 

"And  if  the  door  is  opened?" 

"I'll  ask  for  Benedict,  apologize  for  mis- 
taking the  room,  and  if  I  see  nothing,  come 
away  as  big  a  fool  as  ever.  See  here,  Over- 
ton," —  he  rested  his  plump  hand  on  Brill's 
shoulder  and  spoke  earnestly,  —  "for  a  man 
who  talks  as  much  as  I  do,  I  hear  and  see  a 
good  deal.  I  know  how  certain  things  that 
concern  you  stand;  Benedict  has  made  his 
boasts." 

The  young  man's  hands  clenched  angrily, 
for  the  reference  was  clear.  The  contemptible 
Mexican  had  made  Marion  Jennison  the  sub- 
ject of  talk;  its  nature  he  could  easily  con- 
jecture. 

"I  know,"  continued  Marsh,  "that  if  we 
can  prove  Benedict  up  to  some  of  his  dirty 
business,  it  will  not  grieve  you." 

Had  the  astute  Marsh  deliberately  planned 
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some  effective  stroke  to  arouse  his  young 
friend's  hot  interest  in  his  campaign,  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  better.  Now  the  affair 
was  vital;  it  meant  a  great  strategic  move- 
ment in  the  battle  for  a  woman.  He  would 
serve  gladly,  either  as  general  or  private;  at 
present  he  felt  a  little  like  a  general. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  one  of  us — "  he 
began. 

"Went  to  my  room  and  listened  while  the 
other  storms  the  Benedict  citadel?"  inter- 
rupted Marsh.  "I'd  thought  of  that.  But 
if  there's  anything  to  see,  there  must  be  more 
than  one  witness.  Now  if  he"  —  indicating 
his  meaning  by  a  jerk  of  the  head  toward  the 
inner  room  —  "could  go  too." 

"Stebbins?" 

"Yes.  Tell  him  nothing  except  to  listen 
and  report.  Then  he'll  have  no  imagination 
to  aid  him." 

"  Jay  has  precious  little  imagination,"  laughed 
Brill.  "He  is  to  be  depended  upon  for  facts, 
however." 
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"Those  are  the  commodities  we  want,  my 
boy.     Produce  your  friend." 

Brill  summoned  Aristides  from  the  realms  of 
dreams,  and  the  youth  came  forth,  blinking  his 
eyes  and  stammering  sleepy  apologies  for  his 
dereliction  in  lying  down  with  his  clothes  on 
—  a  home  habit,  he  explained. 

Stebbins's  duties  in  the  expedition  were  pre- 
sented to  him  with  Spartan  severity,  and  the 
party  set  out  for  the  region  around  Marsh's 
stateroom.  Into  this  cabin  Aristides  was  thrust 
incontinently,  and  the  door  locked  upon  him. 
Then  Marsh  went  to  thirty-three  and  knocked. 

At  once  the  knob  turned  and  there  appeared 
a  dark,  thick-set  fellow,  whose  heavy  moustache 
wholly  concealed  his  mouth.  Brill  had  seen 
him  before,  and  had  heard  that  he  was  Bene- 
dict's chief  electrician. 

The  man  swung  the  door  wide  open,  and  they 
could  see  almost  the  whole  interior  of  the  room. 
But  Marsh  was  not  easily  satisfied. 

"I  am  looking   for  Mr.  Benedict,"  he   said 

energetically,  putting  his  toe  over  the  threshold 
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so  that  there  could  be  no  sudden  closing  of  the 
door.  At  the  word  the  tall  Mexican  stepped 
into  view. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Marsh?"  he 
asked  almost  genially.     "Come  right  in." 

This  was  certainly  a  "jolt,"  as  Marsh  after- 
ward expressed  it,  but  he  was  undazed  thereby. 

"Rather  late  for  a  call,"  said  he,  coolly,  "but 
I've  dropped  my  stateroom  key  somewhere  and 
wanted  to  borrow  yours  on  the  chance  it  might 
fit." 

Brill  moved  out  of  the  bar  of  light  that  came 
from  the  stateroom ;  he  had  no  desire  to  meet 
the  man  who  had  thus  surprised  them,  and 
preferred  to  watch  Marsh's  tactics  from  obscur- 
ity.    They  were  very  simple. 

The  stout  man  fumbled  once  more  in  his 
pockets. 

"By  George,  here's  my  key  now,"  he  said 
pleasantly.  "Thought  I'd  looked  in  all  my 
pockets.     Thank  you.     Good  night." 

"I'm  just  going  to  turn  in  myself,"  replied 
the  Mexican,  with  icy  suavity.  "I've  been 
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talking  over  plans  for  our  new  telephone  ex- 
change with  my  electrician." 

As  the  swarthy  promoter  followed  Marsh 
from  the  door,  he  caught  sight  of  Brill,  and  his 
mouth  hardened. 

"Is  it  Mr.  —  Mr.  Overton?"  he  asked  with 
a  covert  sneer.  "Oh,  yes.  May  I  speak  with 
you  a  moment?" 

Marsh  had  gone  on  to  unlock  his  door,  and 
the  young  man  was  undecided  whether  to  fol- 
low or  listen.  Benedict  made  the  choice,  for 
he  stepped  to  his  side  with  one  long  swing  and 
hissed  in  his  ear :  — 

"Do  you  buy  ruby  bracelets  at  wholesale, 
sir,  or  shall  I  find  that  your  pledge  to  me  has 
been  redeemed  without  my  knowledge?  I 
shall  not  warn  you  again  about  my  friends." 

He  evidently  wanted  no  reply,  for  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  entered  his  cabin,  shutting  the 
door  quietly. 

What  did  the  man  mean  ?     "  Ruby  bracelets 

at  wholesale?"     It  seemed  like  the  maundering 

of  a  fool,  and  Benedict  was  certainly  not  that. 
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Brill  could  only  suspect  that  the  Mexican,  not 
wishing  him  to  know  that  he  had  appropriated 
the  ruby  band,  hoped  to  make  him  believe 
Marion  Jennison's  possession  of  such  a  brace- 
let a  coincidence.  Rather  a  clumsy  method,  he 
concluded,  as  he  regained  Marsh's  cabin. 

He  found  that  energetic  gentleman  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  intently  watching 
Stebbins,  whose  head  was  in  close  contact  with 
the  door  in  the  partition.  A  moment  later 
the  youth  turned  away,  and  at  a  sign  from 
Marsh  the  three  left  the  cabin  quietly  and  re- 
turned to  Brill's  domain. 

"Hear  anything?"  asked  Marsh,  in  a  most 
matter-of-fact  tone. 

Stebbins  nodded.  "Yes.  A  few  moments 
ago  there  was  a  cry.     Then  a  man  spoke." 

"Yes,  yes!  What  was  it?  Could  you  make 
it  out?"  Marsh's  voice  thrilled  now,  and  he 
rolled  his  great  watch-chain  between  his  fingers 
rapidly. 

"I  heard  plain  enough,"  replied  Stebbins, 
"but  they  weren't  words  I  know." 
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"Can  you  repeat  them  —  give  some  idea 
what  they  were  like?" 

"I  think  so,  pretty  near.  There  were  only 
two.     One  of  'em  was  like  ker-keram-ba." 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  to  be  expected.  The 
others?" 

"It  sounded  like  callacy." 

"Callacy,  callacy?"  repeated  Marsh,  ear- 
nestly ;  then  he  dropped  into  his  former  careless 
tone.  "But  you're  sleepy,  Mr.  Stebbins. 
Don't  let  me  keep  you  up.  I've  had  disagree- 
able neighbors.  Wanted  to  find  out  something 
about  them." 

Explanation  was  wasted  on  Aristides;  into 
his  drowsy  brain  there  had  come  no  desire  to 
know  anything  about  the  nocturnal  doings  of 
the  queer  Mr.  Marsh.  Bed  was  his  prime 
object,  and,  having  been  dismissed  by  a  look 
from  his  patron,  he  sought  that  haven  with 
alacrity. 

Left  together,   the  two  men  looked  at  one 

another  a  moment  in  silence.     Marsh  was  the 

first  to  speak. 
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"Do  you  know  Spanish?" 

"I'll  own  up  to  the  'carramba,'"  returned 
Brill,  with  a  smile.  "The  'callacy'  is  just  a 
few  steps  ahead  of  me." 

"What  that  man  said,"  observed  Marsh, 
"was,  'Carramba,  callese'  —  ' Curse  you,  hold 
your  tongue.'  I  assume  it  was  the  fellow  with 
the  cut  forehead;  for  although  I  saw  him  go 
into  thirty-three  again,  he  wasn't  there  when  I 
went  in." 
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Well  into  the  morning  hours  the  two  men, 
companions-in-arms  now,  sat  in  the  stateroom 
and  talked  of  the  curious  condition  of  affairs 
they  had  found  in  their  section  of  the  ship. 
Finally  Marsh  stuck  his  thumbs  into  the 
apertures  of  his  waistcoat  and  scowled  good- 
naturedly  at  his  host. 

"Now,  after  we've  thrashed  out  talk  here  like 
a  couple  of  phonographs,  Overton,"  he  said, 
"what  is  your  theory  of  the  racket  out  my 
way?" 

Brill  ventured  the  first  thought  that  came  to 
his  mind. 

"The  only  thing  that  seems  plausible  to  me 

is  that  the  men  are  aiding  some  friend  to  get 

across  the  ocean  passage-free." 

Marsh  laughed  unfeelingly. 
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"Rest  assured  that  there's  nothing  going  on 
that  Benedict  doesn't  know  about  and  coun- 
tenance," he  declared.  "He's  got  a  pair  of 
ferret's  eyes  behind  those  queer  glasses  of  his. 
Wouldn't  be  in  such  a  scheme  himself,  for 
passage  money  wouldn't  trouble  him.  He's 
free  with  his  money.  Gets  it  too  easily  to 
worry." 

"Well,"  returned  his  companion,  taking  the 
offensive,  "what  is  your  theory?" 

Marsh's  fat  face  grew  serious,  and  he  pursed 
his  lips. 

"It's  a  puzzle,"  he  replied.  "If  that  Mexi- 
can with  the  cut  in  his  head  didn't  give  it  to 
himself,  there  must  have  been  a  struggle.  That 
would  prove  resistance  by  whoever' s  there. 
Yet  how  could  they  have  brought  an  unwilling- 
person  aboard  without  attracting  attention?" 

"Used  drugs,  possibly." 

"It  may  be  none  of  my  business,  but  I'd  give 
my  commission  on  the  sales  of  this  trip  if  I 
could  get  the  better  of  Benedict." 

Brill  pondered  well  these  pregnant  words 
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before  he  resumed  the  talk.    Then  he  spoke 
in  a  halting  and  rather  diffident  way. 

"Why  are  you  so  —  well,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  so  down  on  Benedict?" 

"I  don't  like  snakes,"  answered  Marsh, 
quietly,  "especially  when  one  of  'em's  cross- 
ing the  path  of  a  man  I  want  as  a  friend." 

The  ring  of  honesty  was  in  the  words,  and 
Brill's  heart  felt  a  warmth  that  few  men  had 
ever  lighted  there.  But  with  the  splendid 
Anglo-Saxon  reserve  that  keeps  in  the  soul  all 
the  emotions  that  might  be  poured  out  and 
lost,  he  merely  bowed  his  head  with  a  smile 
that  was  vital  with  meaning.  Marsh  rose, 
grasped  Brill's  hand,  and  held  it  tightly  a 
moment. 

"I'm  off  to  bed,"  he  said.  "Lost  my  beauty 
sleep  already.  Must  get  my  wits  in  order,  for 
I'm  going  to  solve  this  conundrum  before  we're 
twenty-four  hours  older.  May  be  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  or  Benedict  may  have  John 
D.  Rockefeller  held  up  for  ransom.  What- 
ever it  is,  it'll  do  me  no  harm  to  find  out." 
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Brill  sought  his  berth  and  slumber,  but  the 
latter  was  in  no  humor  to  be  wooed.  With 
staring  eyes  the  young  man  lay  tossing  to  and 
fro,  his  mind  crowded  with  hobgoblins  of  his 
own  creation,  all  revolving  around  Benedict. 
The  fellow  had  threatened  him,  and  there  was 
precious  little  doubt  as  to  what  he  meant.  He 
intended  to  separate  him  from  Marion  Jenni- 
son  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  How  he  was 
to  accomplish  that  highly  undesirable  circum- 
stance was  not  quite  as  clear.  The  voyage 
should  end  by  Thursday  night  or  Friday  morn- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  Olympiad's  long  de- 
tour.    What  was  to  happen  meantime? 

He  fancied  his  cabin  was  hot  and  stifling, 
and  rose  and  opened  one  of  the  port- holes. 
Thrusting  his  head  half  out,  he  felt  a  strong 
wind  on  his  face,  blowing  squarely  against  it. 
The  ship  was  pitching  heavily,  the  stars  were 
blotted  out  by  scurrying  clouds,  and  there  was 
in  the  half  gale  a  quality  of  heat  that  recalled 
an  experience  with  a  typhoon  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 
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"Such  a  wind  should  blow  nowhere  but  from 
the  south,"  he  muttered.  "Has  the  course 
been  changed  again?" 

Once  more  he  looked  out.  Over  the  black- 
ness of  the  sea  came  the  distant  gleam  of  lights, 
tiny  points  of  gold  with  one  star  of  red.  They 
rose  and  fell  with  long,  undulous  motions, 
sometimes  disappearing  altogether. 

"Must  be  that  the  other  steamer  has  caught 
up  with  us,"  Brill  thought,  as  he  went  back  to 
his  berth,  and  finally  to  sleep. 

His  first  knowledge  of  the  new  day  came  with 
the  fact  that  Stebbins  was  stumbling  about  like 
a  man  with  epilepsy. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jay?"  asked  his  patron, 
not  fully  awake. 

"I  —  I  think,  sir,"  replied  Aristides,  as  a 
sudden  lurch  threw  him  against  the  door  like 
a  rubber  ball,  "I  think  the  sea  has  got  its  sea- 
legs  on.     Isn't  that  what  they  call  it,  sir?" 

"It's  more  than  you've  got,  anyway,"  re- 
turned Brill,  laughing.     "Go  back  to  bed;    I 

don't  need  you." 
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Breakfast  was  not  a  fully  attended  feast  this 
morning,  the  first  really  rough  sea  of  the  voyage 
having  numbered  its  victims  early.  But  Marsh 
was  on  hand,  serenely  smiling  at  rolls  and 
pitches. 

"Did  anything  disturb  your  slumbers?" 
Brill  asked  him,  significantly. 

"I  didn't  even  know  the  wind  had  risen. 
Seem  in  for  a  storm,"  replied  the  other.  After 
that  exchange,  taciturnity  reigned  until  the 
meal  was  over. 

On  the  way  out,  one  of  the  deck  doors  on  the 
lee  side  suddenly  opened,  and  the  figure  of  Pro- 
fessor Pennythorpe,  a  curious  apparition  in 
violent  yellow  oilskins  and  sou'wester,  was 
hurled  through  the  opening  as  if  projected  by 
a  catapult.  A  big  book  flew  from  under  his 
arm  and  across  the  corridor.  Marsh  picked 
it  up. 

"A  code  book,  eh?  Been  signalling  to  the 
loved  ones  at  home,  professor?" 

The  little  man  gave  no  heed  to  this  too  self- 
evident  pleasantry. 
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"I've  been  trying  to  read  the  signals  we've 
been  making  to  that  vessel  off  yonder,"  he  said 
solemnly. 

The  two  men  followed  the  direction  of  his 
finger  through  a  port-hole,  and  saw  abreast  of 
them  and  the  matter  of  a  mile  or  so  away  a 
black,  two-funnelled  steamer  of  no  very  striking 
appearance. 

"Well,  what  did  they  say?"  asked  Marsh. 

"I  couldn't  make  out.  The  signals  were  not 
in  this  book.  An  officer  said  the  captain  was 
using  a  private  code." 

"  What  is  the  ship  ?  "  queried  Brill. 

"I  haven't  found  any  one  who  knows,"  re- 
turned Pennythorpe.  "Would  you  like  to  take 
my  glasses?"  This  to  Marsh,  who  was  trying 
to  improvise  a  telescope  with  his  curled  hands. 

"Can  you  make  her  out?"  demanded  the 
professor. 

Marsh   shook  his  head.     "Too  low  in   the 

water  for  a  liner.     Too  fast  for  a  tramp.     Might 

be  a  yacht;   might  be  —  but  what  she  might  be 

isn't   very    illuminating  as  to   what  she  is. — 
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How's  the  course,  professor?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly, handing  the  glass  back  to  its  owner. 

"A  little  south  of  northeast,"  said  the  man 
of  science,  majestically,  as  he  quitted  the  scene 
with  much  reeling.  Marsh  sniffed  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  There's  an  answer  to  make  a  sea-dog  lose 
his  bark,"  he  remarked.  "'A  little  south  of 
northeast'!     O  Lord!" 

Brill  smiled,  but  the  vagaries  of  Pennythorpe 
were  of  little  interest  to  him.  Here  he  was  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  day,  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining on  shipboard.  What  would  it  bring 
forth  for  him  ?  He  could  form  no  definite  plan 
of  action.  Marsh  might  have  had  some  brill- 
iant coup,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
discuss  that  matter  even  with  so  downright  and 
honest  a  friend. 

"Not  much  of  a  day  for  promenading,"  ob- 
served that  gentleman,  rather  dubiously,  "but 
I  must  have  my  constitutional  as  long  as  there's 
anything  to  hang  on  by.     Will  you  come?" 

Wrapped  in  greatcoats,  the  two  made  for  the 
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boat-deck,  where  the  wind  was  howling  fiercely. 
Here  they  stopped  to  watch  the  flagman,  who 
had  been  hauling  the  variously  colored  and 
marked  streamers  up  and  down  as  signals  for 
the  vessel  on  their  beam.  He  was  just  put- 
ting the  flags  away  into  a  chest,  which  showed 
that  the  Olympiad's  part  of  the  communicating 
was  over. 

On  the  forward  deck,  Captain  Humphries 
had  his  glass  levelled  at  the  distant  steamer, 
and  as  a  long  line  of  flags  went  up  on  her,  he 
turned  to  a  book  under  his  arm.  Then  he 
spoke  to  some  one  behind  him.  Another  mo- 
ment and  the  person  stepped  forward  into  view. 

"Benedict  seems  to  have  been  promoted  to 
first  mate,"  said  Marsh  with  a  snort,  as  they 
walked  aft. 

At    this    particular    point    of     indignation, 

Marsh  felt  the  need  of  his  handkerchief,  and 

opened  his  coat  to  get  it.     A  ferocious  blast 

struck  the  sturdy  fellow  amidships,  and  although 

he  did  not  budge,  his  coat  went  whirling  up 

around   his  head  in  exasperating  fashion.     It 
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took  the  laughing  Brill  a  full  half  minute  to 
untangle  the  garment,  and  as  he  was  thus  occu- 
pied, Captain  Humphries  and  Benedict  walked 
by,  their  heads  down  to  escape  the  wind. 

"I  tell  you  a  boat  wouldn't  live  two  minutes 
in  this  sea,  even  if  we  could  launch  one,"  the 
captain  was  saying. 

After  another  turn,  the  pair  of  friends  decided 
to  go  inside  for  warmth  and  shelter.  As  they 
passed  the  door  of  the  library,  they  saw  Bene- 
dict writing  at  one  of  the  desks.  Marsh 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Don't  be  surprised  if  we  have  some  more 
war  news,"  he  said  sardonically. 

Brill,  following  his  friend's  example,  went  to 
his  stateroom  to  dispose  of  his  storm-coat.  He 
was  glad  to  find  Stebbins  almost  established  on 
his  sea-legs  again,  although  he  still  objected  to 
looking  out  from  the  port-holes. 

"  It  makes  me  feel  how  far  we  are  from  home," 
he  explained,  which  reason  seemed  to  his  patron 
as  logical  as  any. 

At  Aristides's  solicitation,  Brill  removed  his 
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only  suit  and  handed  it  over  to  be  freshened  by 
the  electric  iron  that  the  steward  had  furnished, 
recognizing  in  Brill  a  man  who  would  "do  the 
'andsome"  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

The  tailoring  operation  had  just  been  com- 
pleted when  a  knock  sounded  at  the  door,  and 
in  stepped  Marsh,  his  face  glowing  with  triumph. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  about  the  war  news?" 
he  cried.  "The  latest  bulletin  that  greaser 
operator  has  pinned  up  is  that  Great  Britain 
had  declared  an  embargo,  or  surveillance,  or 
something  —  I  forget  the  words  —  on  all  ships 
for  Russian  ports." 

Brill  smiled  tolerantly.  He  wondered  why 
Marsh  fancied  that  Benedict  could  have  any 
possible  interest  in  dictating  such  messages  as 
this,  and  said  as  much.    Marsh  merely  chuckled. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  jovially,  "I'm  such 
'dead  nuts'  against  Benedict  that  if  the  ship 
should  be  struck  by  lightning  I'd  swear  he  did 
it.     May  I  smoke?" 

"Certainly.     That  is,  if  I  may." 

The  stout  gentleman  was  not  obtuse,  and  he 
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drew  another  of  his  own  perfectos  from  his 
pocket  and  gravely  handed  it  to  his  host. 
With  a  dual  sputtering  of  matches,  they  put 
fire  to  their  tobacco. 

"Just  saw  the  captain,"  observed  Marsh, 
after  a  few  luxurious  whiffs.  "Seems  to  have 
thawed  out.  Asked  me  to  drop  in  and  see  him 
any  time." 

"Indeed!" 

"He  thinks  war  is  on  all  right  —  was  quite 
jolly  over  it.  If  he  wasn't  captain  of  an 
ocean  liner,  Overton,"  he  added  seriously, 
"I'd  think  Captain  Humphries  had  been  drink- 
ing just  a  little  too  much." 

Having  thus  freed  his  mind,  the  man  of  com- 
merce pulled  a  pack  of  cards  from  an  inside 
pocket,  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  little  cabin  table, 
and  began  to  shuffle  vigorously. 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,  Overton,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "I'd  like  a  little  solitaire.  I  never 
think  so  well  as  when  I'm  monkeying  the  paste- 
boards." 
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A  queer  game  of  solitaire,  thought  Brill,  as 
he  watched  the  play  of  Marsh.  Colors  were 
oddly  mixed,  and  sequences  irretrievably  jum- 
bled. Still,  there  seemed  to  be  some  method 
to  the  stout  man's  game;  for  often,  as  he  lay 
a  picture  card  on  another,  he  would  pause, 
stare,  frown,  and  go  through  the  motions  of 
whistling  without  making  a  sound. 

For  a  time  the  host  was  entertained  by  this 
odd  fight  against  the  fate  of  the  cards,  in  which 
he  somehow  read  his  own  contest  with  a  larger 
destiny;  but  after  a  little  he  wearied  of  the 
puzzle,  and  had  determined  to  throw  himself  on 
his  berth,  when  Marsh  suddenly  leaped  to  his 
feet,  letting  fall  at  least  half  of  his  pack  of  cards. 

"I  have  it!"    he  cried,  his  eyes  glistening, 

his  lips  parted  in  a  radiant  smile. 
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"The  solitaire?"  queried  Brill,  in  astonish- 
ment.    "Why,  you've  just — " 

Marsh  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"No,  not  the  cards.  I  said  last  night  —  01 
was  it  this  morning  ?  —  that  I'd  solve  that 
stateroom  rebus  before  I  was  twenty-four  hours 
older." 

"You've  done  it,  then?" 

"Planned  it.  Call  your  friend  Stebbins,  will 
you?" 

Aristides  appeared  on  the  double-quick;  he 
was  direfully  afraid  he  was  not  earning  his 
salary,  and  anything  that  bore  the  least  resem- 
blance to  service  was  literally  jumped  at. 

But  what  was  this  strange  thing  that  the 
peculiar  Mr.  Marsh  was  doing?  Aristides  saw 
him  lock  the  door  between  the  two  staterooms, 
take  out  the  key,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Now,  Mr.  Stebbins,  suppose  I'd  lost  this 
key.  Could  you  get  into  that  room?"  he 
asked  gently. 

Stebbins  saw  the  point,  if  not  the  application 
of  it.  He  looked  toward  Brill  for  instructions. 
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Much  as  he  respected  the  substantial  Mr. 
Marsh,  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that 
his  allegiance  was  another's. 

"Go  ahead,  Jay,"  said  his  patron.  "See  if 
you  can  open  it  as  you  did  the  trunk." 

Aristides,  kneeling,  squinted  through  the  key- 
hole, turned  the  knob  gently,  and  pressed  the 
door  forward  and  back ;  then,  having  obtained 
the  key  from  Marsh,  he  inserted  it  and  moved  it 
delicately  this  way  and  that.  Finally  he  arose, 
with  a  bland  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  chubby 
countenance. 

"I  think  I  could  do  it  if  I  had  the  tools,"  he 
announced. 

"What  do  you  need?"    asked  Marsh. 

"Some  stout  wire,  and  a  vise  and  file  to  put 
it  in  shape." 

"Can  you  get  those  things  with  money?" 

"Guess  I  don't  need  money,"  returned  the 
youth,  with  a  certain  pride  in  his  voice.  "I 
can  borrow  'em  in  the  engine-room." 

Marsh  said  something  in  a  half  whisper  to 

Brill,  who  nodded  emphatically. 
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"Go  ahead,  Jay,"  he  ordered  briskly.  "Get 
the  things  together  and  experiment  on  this 
door." 

"Is  it  some  other  door?"  queried  Stebbins. 
Then,  catching  the  affirmation  in  his  master's 
face,  "Mightn't  it  be  bolted  too,  sir?" 

Brill  frowned  at  the  "sir,"  but  said  nothing 
as  he  noted  the  two  heavy  bolts,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  door. 

"Boil  me,  but  I  hadn't  thought  of  that!" 
exclaimed  Marsh,  tragically.  "What  could  be 
done  in  that  case,  Mr.  Lock-pick  Stebbins?" 

"I'd  need  a  rather  long,  strong,  steel  wire 
and  some  stout  string,"  replied  the  young  man, 
confidently. 

"Well,  go  and  get  all  the  stuff  you  need, 
Jay,"  said  Brill,  "and  if  money  stands  in  the 
way,  why,  give  it  to  'em  —  in  promises.  That's 
about  all  we  can  do  on  this  particular  voyage. 
Then  come  back  here  and  practise  on  this  door 
till  you  can  burglarize  anything  on  the  ship." 

As  soon  as  Aristides  had  gone  away,  rejoic- 
ing that  he  was  to  be  of  service,  Marsh  proposed 
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that  they  visit  the  bulletin  board  to  see  if  any- 
thing new  had  been  posted. 

The  ship's  public  places  were  almost  deserted, 
as  Marsh  observed  gleefully,  but  at  the  foot  of 
the  grand  staircase  Professor  Pennythorpe  gave 
visible  evidence  that  he  had  not  succumbed. 
However,  he  was  less  loquacious  than  usual, 
and  his  side-whiskers  drooped  dejectedly. 

"Rough,  professor,"  grunted  Marsh. 

"Exceedingly  rough,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  the  wind  has  shifted,  and  the  sea  will 
calm  down  to-night."  He  would  be  didactic  in 
the  last  extremities,  thought  Brill. 

Marsh  glanced  from  one  of  the  port-holes. 

"Wind  has  shifted,"  he  remarked.  "It's 
on  the  other  quarter.  Let's  go  out  a  minute, 
on  the  other  side,  not  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale." 

The  two  friends  retraced  their  steps,  and  in 
so  doing  crossed  through  the  passageway  back 
of  Brill's  stateroom,  only  to  run  into  Andrew 
Jennison  just  coming  from  his  cabin.  His  face 
was  pale  and  drawn,  and  he  tottered  in  his  gait. 
As  the  ship  tilted  violently,  he  stumbled,  and 
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would  have  gone  prone  to  the  floor  had  not 
Brill  caught  him. 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  never  get  my  sea-legs,"  he 
said,  with  a  pitiful  attempt  at  a  smile.  "I'm 
not  well,  Overton.  I  —  I'm  not  a  young  man, 
and  —  and  I've  been  under  a  rather  heavy 
strain."  He  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment, 
then  continued :  "Would  you  mind  coming  into 
my  room  for  a  moment?  Yes,  and  you  too, 
Mr.  Marsh?" 

To  the  younger  man  it  was  a  blessed  privi- 
lege, this  passing  into  the  intimate  apartments 
of  the  Jennisons,  with  the  one  swift  glance 
into  the  inner  shrine  that  was  so  eloquent  of  a 
woman.  That  happiness  was  brief,  to  be  sure, 
for  the  pert  Marie  quickly  closed  the  door  and 
shut  out  the  vision.  Yet  the  very  nearness  to 
the  sacred  spot  was  in  itself  sufficiently  intoxi- 
cating. 

The  old  man  waved  his  visitors  to  chairs  and 
sat  down  heavily  himself.  He  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  for  a  moment,  then  addressed 
himself  to  Brill. 
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"It  may  seem  strange  that  I  confide  in  you," 
he  said,  "but  you  don't  seem  like  a  stranger. 
You've  been  very  kind,  and  then  again  you're 
a  friend  of  Jethro  Slade  out  in  my  home." 

This  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
facts,  but  Brill  saw  no  need  of  protest. 

"And  you,  Mr.  Marsh,"  continued  Jennison, 
"I  know  by  repute,  and  your  judgment  and 
experience  are  sufficient  excuse  for  my  seeking 
them,  I  hope." 

The  commercial  agent  bowed. 

"You  know,  of  course,  of  the  presence  on 
board  of  a  large  shipment  of  gold.  You  do 
not  know,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the 
twenty  millions  in  the  specie-room  there  are 
thirty  millions  among  the  cargo." 

Marsh's  eyebrows  arched  themselves  over  his 

blue  eyes,  but  he  said  nothing.     Nor  did  Brill, 

although  he  wondered,  in  half-amused  fashion, 

what  this  nervous  gentleman  would  do  should 

he  mention  his  knowledge  that  the  gold  in  the 

depths  of  the  forward  hold  was  masquerading 

as  pig-lead. 
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Jennison  was  not  yet  finished. 

"This  gold  is  shipped  by  a  syndicate,"  he 
declared  with  quavering  earnestness,  "of 
which  I  am  one,  to  control  a  Russian  bond 
issue.  For  certain  reasons  it  was  desirable 
that  the  transaction  be  kept  secret  until  com- 
pleted.    Secrecy  seems  useless  now,  however." 

As  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  sighing  heavily, 
a  rat-tat  sounded  on  the  door  of  the  inner 
room.  It  was  Marie  come  to  inquire  if  "Mon- 
sieur Jennison  "  would  have  his  coffee,  just 
brought  by  the  steward.  He  waved  the  girl 
away  impatiently  and  continued  with  his  story. 

"I  have  been  informed  by  Captain  Hum- 
phries that  instructions  have  come  by  wireless 
from  the  manager  of  the  steamship  line  that  if 
signalled  by  a  Russian  vessel  and  given  proper 
credentials,  he  must  transfer  the  gold  to  that 
ship." 

The  eyes  of  the  two  guests  met  in  one  keen, 
inquiring  glance. 

"It  appears,"  Jennison  went  on  more  slowly, 

"that  the  Russian  authorities  fear  for  the  safety 
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of  the  gold,  as  its  destination  has  become 
known.  The  Russian  boat  has  appeared, 
gentlemen,  and  the  captain  says  he  shall  make 
the  transfer  as  soon  as  the  sea  has  moderated. 
The  question  is,  What  am  I  to  do?" 

He  looked  from  man  to  man  as  if  in  feebly 
pathetic  quest  for  advice.  Marsh  was  the 
first  to  respond. 

"What  can  you  do?  What  power  have  you 
over  the  gold?" 

"That's  just  it  —  what  power  have  I? 
None  practically ;  the  captain  is  master,  and  his 
orders  from  the  company  take  precedence  of 
those  of  any  one  else." 

Brill  said  nothing;  he  had  no  suggestion 
to  make.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  man, 
nerveless  as  he  was,  knew  all  there  was  to 
learn  about  the  various  phases  of  the  situation. 
Why,  then,  should  he  call  upon  either  Marsh 
or  himself  for  help?  Jcnnison's  next  words 
were  a  partial  explanation. 

"You   may  think   me   fanciful,   gentlemen," 

he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  "but  I  have  a  prc- 
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sentiment  that  if  the  gold  leaves  this  ship,  our 
syndicate  will  be  ruined." 

"Who  owns  the  gold?"  asked  Brill.  "Is  it 
still  the  syndicate's  or  does  it  belong  to  Russia?" 

"Until  the  bonds  are  transferred,  it  belongs 
to  the  syndicate,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  the  order  for  reshipment  must  have 
come  from  the  syndicate  in  America?" 

The  old  man  inclined  his  head. 

"You  are  known  to  be  on  the  Olympiad?" 
queried   Marsh. 

"I  think  not.  I  tried  to  conceal  that  I  was 
going,  thinking  it  would  make  talk.  Besides, 
I  didn't  decide  to  come  till  the  day  before  the 
steamer  sailed." 

An  idea  so  obvious  that  he  was  surprised  he 
had  not  thought  of  it  at  once  occurred  to  Brill. 

"Why  don't  you  communicate  with  your 
friends  by  wireless?"  he  said,  putting  the 
thought  into  words. 

"That's  what  Benedict  suggested." 

Benedict  again  !    The  mere  mention  of  the 

man's   name    in    this   connection    robbed    this 
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consultation  of  whatever  honor  Brill  had  at- 
tached to  it.  Yet  the  thing  was  natural  enough, 
he  reflected.  Why  should  not  the  Mexican  be 
consulted  on  a  matter  in  which  he  was  himself 
interested  ? 

"I  was  going  to  the  telegraph  office,"  said 
Mr.  Jennison,  "when  I  met  you.  I  thought  it 
best  to  hand  in  my  despatch  personally." 

"Have  you  a  cipher  code  with  your  people  in 
America,  Mr.  Jennison?"    asked  Marsh. 

"  Yes,  my  partner  and  I  have  a  private  cipher. 
It  would  be  best  to  use  it,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Just  as  well,  anyway,"  replied  the  stout 
traveller,  dryly.  "With  fifty  million  at  stake 
it's  not  wise  to  let  too  many  sit  in  the  game." 

"Let's  see,  what  was  the  date?"  mumbled 
Jennison,  half  to  himself.  His  brows  knotted 
for  a  moment,  then  he  reached  for  a  gold  coin 
dangling  at  his  watch-chain,  and  looked  at  it 
with  dull  scrutiny. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  resumed,  "the  date  I  went  to 

the  Civil  War.     I  got  this  coin  after  I  was 

mustered  out." 
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The  three  walked  to  the  office  of  the  wireless, 
and,  finding  no  new  bulletin,  Brill  and  Marsh 
left  Mr.  Jennison  there,  laboriously  writing  out 
his  message. 

"That  was  a  clever  idea  about  the  cipher," 
observed  Brill,  as  they  made  for  his  stateroom. 
"There  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  reply  if 
it  is  in  code." 

"Always  use  one  with  my  house.  Jennison's 
is  evidently  the  same  kind  as  mine  —  the  re- 
curring figure  —  based  upon  a  date,  you  know." 

Brill  didn't  know,  and  Marsh  began  an  en- 
thusiastic disquisition  on  the  ancient  art  of 
cryptograms,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  made 
a  profound  study.  At  another  time  the  younger 
man  would  have  been  entertained,  but  now  his 
mind  was  unalterably  fixed  upon  something 
else. 

"I'm  probably  a  fool,   Marsh,"  he  said  at 

length,  "but  the  notion  came  into  my  head 

while  Mr.   Jennison  was  talking  that  there  is 

something  mighty  queer  about  this  scheme  to 

transfer  the  gold  in  midocean." 
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"I  agree  with  you,  Overton,"  was  the  quick 
reply,  "but  the  answer  to  the  cipher  despatch 
should  settle  the  matter  —  if  one  comes." 

Brill  turned  sharply,  recognizing  a  new  tone 
in  the  stout  man's  voice. 

"Don't  you  expect  there'll  be  one?"  he 
asked. 

The  other  smiled  with  his  old  enigmatic 
suavity. 

"Well,  if  there  is  one  to  the  effect  that  the 
transfer  is  O.K.,  it  will  ease  Jennison's  mind. 
If  knowledge  of  such  a  plan  is  denied,  the 
steamship  company  will  be  responsible  if  Jen- 
nison's protest  is  unheeded.  In  fact,  I  don't 
see  but  the  company  will  be  responsible  any- 
way." 
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Aristides  Stebbins  was  revelling  in  his  new- 
found avocation  as  pick-lock  when  Marsh 
and  Brill  returned  to  the  latter's  stateroom. 
He  had  affixed  a  little  vise  to  his  wash-stand, 
and  the  cheerful  shrieking  of  his  file  was  mingled 
with  snatches  of  an  up-country  tune  he  was 
singing.  All  together  he  was  extremely  happy, 
as  Brill  pointed  out  to  his  friend  with  a  smile. 

"Well,  Jay,  how  goes  it?"    he  asked. 

"Gittin'  along,"  replied  the  youth,  ceasing 
from  his  labors  for  a  moment  and  showing  a 
radiant  and  contented  moon  of  a  face.  "One 
more  little  kink  ter  twist  an'  I  can  open  this 
here  door  easy  as  Jack  Robinson." 

That  was  rather  a  high  compliment  to  him- 
self, for  Jack  Robinson  was  not  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,  as  the  others  thought,  but  the  name 

of  the  ex-burglar  who  had  sojourned  on  the 
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Stebbins  farm  and  taught  Aristides  his  little 
accomplishments  in  the  line  of  opening  doors. 

At  luncheon  a  steward  placed  at  Brill's 
plate,  in  the  interval  between  soup  and  fish, 
an  envelope,  the  handwriting  on  which  nearly 
caused  the  young  man  to  cry  out  in  sheer 
delight.  Inside  was  a  brief  note  asking  "Dear 
Mr.  Overton"  —  he  rolled  that  trio  of  words 
over  and  over  in  his  mind  for  a  full  minute  — 
if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  come  to  the  Jennison 
staterooms  after  luncheon  to  see  the  father  on 
a  matter  of  much  interest  to  him.  The  request 
was  not  hers,  but  the  note  was! 

After  a  very  brief  season  of  smoke  with 
Marsh,  Brill  excused  himself  and  hastened  to 
keep  his  appointment. 

His  knock  was  answered  by  Marion  Jenni- 
son herself,  who  put  her  ringer  to  her  lip  as 
she  beckoned  him  in. 

"Father  is  asleep,"  she  explained  softly. 
"I  don't  wish  to  wake  him  sooner  than  neces- 
sary.    He  took  the  liberty  of  sending  to  ask 

your   help    in    reading   a    cipher    telegram    he 
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expects  shortly.  I  don't  know  what  about  — 
some  bothersome  business." 

He  nodded  sympathetically,  understanding 
at  once  that  Jennison  had  not  made  his  daughter 
a  partner  of  his  fears. 

"It  seems  he  sent  a  cipher  message  this 
morning,"  continued  she,  "and  had  an  awful 
time  writing  it.  I  offered  to  help  him,  but 
he  said  it  was  a  man's  work,  and  that  you  under- 
stood cipher  writing  perfectly." 

Unhappy  Brill !  He  saw  that  he  had  sailed 
into  this  delightful  harbor  under  false  colors. 
The  skill  and  cleverness  of  his  stout  companion 
of  the  voyage  had  all  been  attributed  to  him  by 
the  fickle  memory  of  Andrew  Jennison.  He 
bitterly  regretted  his  inattention  at  the  time 
Marsh  was  expounding  this  special  branch  of 
the  cryptographic  art ;  he  could  not  even  remem- 
ber what  style  of  cipher  Mr.  Jennison  used, 
except  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
date  on  a  coin. 

But  not  yet  was  his  lack  of  knowledge  to 

be  unmasked,  for  Andrew  Jennison  still  slept. 
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Their  talk  verged  to  other  things.  Marie, 
the  maid,  was  invisible,  and  they  two  were 
alone  in  the  parlor  of  the  little  suite  of  de  luxe 
cabins.  The  close  embrace  of  the  tiny  apart- 
ment, the  femininity  so  frankly  set  forth  by  the 
lovely  girl,  all  moved  on  Brill's  soul  with  a 
species  of  intoxication.  He  was  like  a  bee, 
drunk  with  the  sweetness  of  honey. 

Yet,  he  recalled  afterward,  he  spoke  like  a 
very  sane  and  sober  individual  on  many  sub- 
jects that  arose.  He  even  told  this  Western 
girl  of  the  glories  of  New  York  life,  without 
identifying  himself  as  a  part  of  it.  Once,  by  a 
queer  trick  of  fancy,  he  found  himself  wonder- 
ing if  Jay  would  have  passed  the  ordeal  so 
creditably. 

At  last  he  found,  as  once  before,  that  their 

chat   veered   to   the   subject   of  money.     Brill 

gave  mental  utterance  to    malediction  upon  the 

golden  magnet  that  drew  their  spoken  words 

to  itself,  yet  he  saw  how  inevitable  it  was.     The 

very  ship  that  bore  them  was  "The   Golden 

Greyhound,"  and  the  sole  reason  for  his  pres- 
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ence  in  the  room  was  the  fevered  anxiety  of 
an  old  man  as  to  a  great  store  of  the  mis- 
chievous metal. 

"He's  the  dearest  and  best  of  fathers,"  said 
Marion,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  thought.  "The 
financial  interests  that  demand  so  much  of  his 
life  always  leave  room  for  me.  It  is  only  to 
himself  they  are  unkind." 

The  dark  eyes  glistened  with  something  very 
like  tears  as  the  girl  spoke,  and  Brill  would  have 
cheerfully  yielded  the  half  of  his  fortune  for 
the  right  to  dry  them  as  a  man  could. 

"I've  often  wished,"  she  went  on  with  firmer 
intonation,  "that  he  were  a  salaried  worker  or 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  money  in  the 
world." 

"There  isn't,  there  isn't!"  he  longed  to  cry 
out.  "There's  only  love.  For  us  two  gold 
shall  not  exist  to  fret  and  vex  our  hearts." 

Instead,  he  told  the  girl  what  he  could  of 
the  use  and  need  of  money.  It  was  not  much, 
nor   very    illuminating;     to   him,    money    had 

scarcely  been  a  concrete  thing.     It  had  meant  a 
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balance  at  the  banker's  upon  which  one  had 
only  to  draw  bits  of  paper  properly  signed ; 
coupons  requiring  only  to  be  torn  off  from 
crackling  bonds  at  stated  intervals  to  insure 
new  prosperity;  rentals,  gathered  in  some  in- 
tangible, mysterious  way  by  men  called  agents. 

But  his  brief  experience  on  this  "Golden 
Greyhound"  had  done  more  to  awaken  him 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  vital  properties  of 
hard  cash  than  had  all  his  previous  life,  and 
thus  he  considered  himself  fairly  well  equipped 
to  speak  on  the  advantages  of  having  enough 
for  ordinary  wants.  He  must  have  felt  his 
subject,  for  he  found  that  he  had  drawn  quite 
close  to  his  pretty  audience,  leaning  forward 
toward  the  tiny  divan  on  which  she  sat,  her 
deep,  luminous  eyes  fixed  on  his. 

Once  he  ventured  close  upon  the  theme  of 

wealth  and   love  —  in   combination.     Knowing 

that  he  himself  was  rich,  he  argued  that  much 

money  need   not  be  a   barrier  to  the  heart's 

happiness.     Something    that    he    said    pleased 

the  girl,  and  she  raised  her  arm  with  a  swift 
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gesture  of  approval.  As  at  the  concert,  her 
sleeve  fell  back,  and  there  on  her  wrist  gleamed 
the  ruby  bracelet. 

The  sight  of  this  now  cordially  hated  object 
chilled  the  young  man's  ardor,  and  an  eloquent 
period  died  on  his  lips.  He  could  only  stare 
at  the  bauble.  The  calm  logic  with  which  he 
had  reasoned  that  Benedict  had  sold  it  to 
Marion's  father  now  appeared  the  height  of 
fatuity.     No ;  there  was  but  one  thing  possible. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  girl's  quick  comprehension 
noted  the  look,  and  a  new  access  of  color  tinted 
her  cheek. 

"I  see  you  have  noticed  my  dear  bracelet," 
she  said,  with  an  odd  little  smile. 

Brill  writhed  mentally.  This  was  worse 
than  he  had  dreamed,  even  in  his  most  pes- 
simistic moments.    Her  "dear"  bracelet,  indeed  ! 

"Wasn't  it  a  superb  Christmas  gift?"  she 
went  on,  to  his  still  deeper  woe.  "I  told  you 
I  had  the  best  of  fathers." 

"Aha!"  he  thought  triumphantly.     "I  was 
right.     Benedict  did  sell  it." 
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"Just  think  of  remembering  me  in  the  con- 
fusion of  our  departure,"  she  continued. 
"Father  drove  to  Tiffany's  just  before  we 
sailed.  It  seems  funny,  but  I  didn't  know 
we  stopped  there.  It  snowed  that  day;  per- 
haps you  recollect." 

Yes,  it  had  snowed  that  day !  But  on  this 
day,  in  this  cabin,  surrounded  and  possessed 
by  the  sweet  femininity  of  the  woman  he  loved 
with  all  his  strength,  there  came  to  Brill  one 
splendid  flash  of  conviction,  brief  as  the  light- 
ning, yet  enough  to  illumine  every  dark  place. 

The  glow  of  happiness  was  almost  over- 
powering; to  hide  his  confusion  he  made  pre- 
tence of  wishing  to  examine  the  bracelet.  The 
girl  extended  her  hand  simply,  yet  with  a  shy- 
ness that  hinted  of  surrender. 

With  Marion  Jennison's  fingers  resting  on 
his  own,  bracelets  were  contemptible  triviali- 
ties ;  yet  he  must  at  least  look  at  the  trinket. 
As  he  did  so,  he  realized  how  much  he  might 
have  been  spared  had  he  not  been  purblind 

with  jealousy. 
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The  band  was  by  no  means  a  counterpart 
of  the  one  he  had  pledged  with  Benedict.  It 
was  smaller,  and  at  either  side  of  the  clasp 
were  two  stones  set  one  above  the  other.  He 
remembered  having  seen  this  very  bracelet 
at  Tiffany's  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day, 
and  he  would  have  bought  it  but  for  doubt  that 
it  could  be  shut  over  Julia  Carstairs's  chubby 
wrist. 

"It  is  very  beautiful,"  he  murmured.  He 
knew  that  convention  demanded  that  he  re- 
lease this  hand  that  still  lingered  in  his;  but 
he  held  it  fast,  because  he  was  about  to  tell 
its  lovely  owner  that  he  wanted  it  forever. 
Fate  willed  otherwise. 

The  outer  door  opened,  and  Benedict  stood 
at  the  threshold.  His  face  was  impassive,  as 
always,  but  Brill  knew  that  the  scene  had  been 
photographed  on  his  brain. 

"I    beg   your   pardon,"    said    the    Mexican, 

blandly.     "I  knocked,  and  receiving  no  reply, 

supposed  you  were  in  the  inner  room.     I  have 

the  despatch  your  father  was  anxious  about. 
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I  happened  to  call  at  the  office  just  as  Miguel 
finished  receiving  it." 

Miss  Jennison  rose  and  took  the  sealed  en- 
velope he  handed  her. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "I  will  carry  it 
to  father  at  once."  She  opened  the  door  of  the 
connecting  room  carefully  and  closed  it  gently 
behind  her. 

Benedict's  suavity  dropped  from  him  in  an 
instant. 

"A  very  charming  picture,  Mr.  —  Mr. 
whatever  your  name  may  be,"  he  sneered.  "I 
see  you  are  poacher  as  well  as  — " 

The  door  reopened,  and  the  words  ceased 
instantly. 

"Father  begs  that  you  will  come  to  him  im- 
mediately— "  began  the  girl,  and  Benedict 
took  a  step  forward.  "Mr.  Overton,"  she 
continued. 

The  Mexican  turned  to  the  young  woman 
and  bowed  almost  imperceptibly  as  Brill 
passed  to  the  inner  cabin. 
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A  half-hour  elapsed  before  Brill  came 
from  Andrew  Jennison's  room  into  the  parlor 
of  the  little  suite,  and  found  it  empty.  As 
one  in  a  dream  he  went  slowly  to  the  door  of 
Marion's  own  apartment.  He  raised  his  hand 
to  knock,  when  something  within  him  seemed 
to  forbid,  and  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  rapidly 
made  his  way  to  the  smoking-room. 

Marsh  was  there,  as  he  had  expected,  curi- 
osity writ  on  his  expressive  face.  Together 
they  went  to  Brill's  stateroom,  preferring  the 
safety  of  four  walls  not  too  widely  separated. 
Stebbins  was  absent,  although  the  profusion 
of  wire  and  tools  strewn  about  gave  evidence 
of  his  very  recent  labors. 

With  swift  sentences  Brill  told  his  friend  of 

the  events  of  the  past  hour,  omitting  nothing 

that  bore  on  the  one  topic  that  filled  the  stout 
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traveller's  mind.  The  latter's  eyes  never  left 
the  young  man's  face  until  the  narrative  was 
ended.  Then  he  put  his  head  on  one  side  like 
some  corpulent  and  speculative  bird. 

"You  say  you're  suspicious  —  why?"  he 
asked  finally.  "The  cipher  message  was  cor- 
rectly written,  and  —  just  read  it  again,  will 
you?" 

"You  know  this  cipher?"  ventured  Brill, 
taking  out  the  original  draft  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  message  on  which  he  had  spent  so 
much  time  for  Andrew  Jennison. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  replied  Marsh,  almost 
testily.  "Didn't  I  hear  the  old  cock  say  '  1862' 
when  he  was  fumbling  at  his  watch-charm  ? 
If  I  know  anything  about  ciphers,  —  and  I  have 
a  faint  suspicion  that  I  do,  —  that  means  that 
you  place  '1862'  in  constant  succession  over 
the  letters  of  your  message,  and  then  rewrite 
it,  counting  forward  whatever  number  appears 
above.  A  cinch,  my  boy !  Used  that  for  love- 
letters  in  school." 

"You're  right,"  replied  Brill.     "Well,  here's 
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the  message  again:  'Transfer  to  Russian 
vessel  imperative.  We  cabled  London  instruc- 
tions.  Have  failed  to  reach  you.  Bond  matter 
satisfactorily  arranged.  Go  yourself  with  ship- 
ment. On  hearing  you  have  done  so,  will 
cable  St.  Petersburg  to  turn  bonds  over  to  you 
at  whatever  port  government  vessel  makes. 
Thomas  J.  Dorr.'" 

" Quick  work,  wasn't  it?"  snapped  Marsh. 
"Dated  via  England,  you  say?  Wireless  and 
cable  knock  spots  out  of  New  York  messenger 
service.     Who's  Thomas  J.  Dorr?" 

"Jennison's  partner  and  lifelong  friend. 
He  thought  it  queer  he  signed  his  name  that 
way." 

"W7hat  way?    Isn't  it  his  name?" 

"Yes;  but  his  wires  to  his  partner  are  usually 
signed  simply  'Tom'  —  so  Mr.  Jennison  says." 

Marsh  brought  his  plump  fist  down  on  the 
near-by  wash-stand  with  a  force  that  sent  a 
couple  of  Aristides's  files  dancing  to  the  floor. 

"That's    it,"    he    cried    triumphantly.      "II 

knaves  had   no   weal;   spots,    they'd    never   be 
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caught."  Then  he  leaned  over  to  his  com- 
panion, and,  in  a  low  tone,  added :  — 

"Overton,  I'll  bet  a  case  of  silks  against  your 
collar-button,  that  Thomas  J.  Dorr  never  saw 
any  message  from  Jennison,  and  didn't  send 
that  one.  You've  tumbled  on  the  biggest  piece 
of  villainy  I've  ever  known  out  of  a  story-book." 

"You  think  that  Benedict — "  began  the 
other,  amazed. 

"I  think  he  read  the  cipher,"  was  the  stern 
reply.  "I'd  give  something  to  see  the  old  gen- 
tleman's message." 

"Perhaps  I  can  get  it.  Jennison  had  the 
operator  send  him  back  his  copy,  thinking  it 
might  help  in  deciphering  the  answer." 

Brill  idly  turned  the  paper  in  his  hands,  over 
and  over,  as  if  it  might  speak  to  the  point  in  the 
present  difficulty,  when  his  eye  was  attracted 
by  something. 

"By  George!"    he  exclaimed.     "I  see  that 

it  was  on  the  back  of  the  Jennison  despatch 

that  I  made  my  first  draft  of  the  Dorr  answer 

to  it." 
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Marsh  almost  snatched  the  sheet  from  his 
friend's  grasp,  nor  did  he  waste  time  by  apolo- 
gizing. He  scrutinized  it  carefully,  then  took 
it  to  the  light  of  a  port-hole  and  examined  it 
again.     That  done,  he  turned  sharply  to  Brill. 

"Did  you  do  any  writing  on  the  face  of  this 
sheet?"    he  demanded. 

"No.  I  used  only  one  side  to  scribble  on, 
thinking  it  a  piece  of  blank  paper." 

"Then  it's  clear  enough.  In  his  anxiety  to 
get  his  cipher  right,  Jennison  traced  his  figures 
here  and  there  over  the  letters  they  belonged 
with.  See  here;  there's  a  6  and  there's  an 
8,  and  here's  all  four  of  'em  — i,  8,  6,  2  — 
as  plain  as  a  row  of  tin  soldiers." 

The  other  peered  close  to  the  paper.  There 
were  the  lines,  faint  and  uncertain,  but  still 
fairly  clear  in  the  light.  Brill  straightened  up 
and  looked  at  Marsh  with  great  agitation. 

"Benedict  held  up  the  Jennison  message  and 
forged  this  one!"   he  said  excitedly. 

"That's  how  it  looks  to  a  man  without  a 

telescope,"  was  the  mild  reply. 
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"Then  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  plot?" 

"Probably  is  the  plot  —  with  a  few  helpers," 
replied  Marsh,  with  an  oracular  smile. 

"But  the  captain  ?    Can  he  be  — "  began  Brill. 

"No  need.  Benedict  has  the  wireless,  thanks 
to  Thurston's  not  showing  up.  Perhaps  I've 
done  Thurston  an  injustice;  mebbe  Benedict 
fixed  him  so  he  couldn't  come  aboard.  Any- 
way, I'd  give  a  good  deal  for  half  an  hour  of 
that  gentleman's  services  right  now." 

Neither  spoke  again  for  a  few  minutes. 
Brill  chewed  viciously  at  an  unlighted  cigar, 
while  Marsh  balanced  one  of  Aristides's  files 
on  a  fat  forefinger,  watching  the  process  as  if 
the  bit  of  iron  were  some  divining-rod  that 
would  presently  swing  toward  a  solution  of  the 
mystery.  Brill  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

"I  suppose  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 

lay  the  facts  before  Captain   Humphries,"  he 

ventured,  more  for  the  sake  of  drawing  Marsh 

out  than  from  any  definite  conviction  on  the 

subject.     The  stout  man  shook  his  head 
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"The  best  thing  we  can  do,  my  boy,"  he  said 
quietly,  "is  to  keep  our  fingers  off.  What  real 
evidence  is  there?  You  and  I  know  Benedict 
read  Jennison's  message  and  wrote  the  answer, 
but  can  we  prove  it?" 

Brill  nodded  acquiescence.  He  knew  that 
the  pencilled  vagaries  that  had  convinced  them 
were  even  less  than  circumstantial  evidence, 
and  he  acknowledged  that,  in  his  own  case 
at  least,  personal  hatred  had  already  judged 
a  man  guilty.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
must  be  something  that  could  defeat  this  plot, 
if  plot  it  were,  and  he  said  as  much  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"The  best  thing  we  can  do,"  repeated  Marsh, 
"is  to  say  nothing  and  saw  wood  —  unless,  of 
course,  we  get  genuine  proof.  Anyway,  it's 
the  insurance  and  steamship  companies  that 
will  be  robbed  if  we  are  right.  The  Jenni- 
sons  — " 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  he  loved  so  well. 

Brill  dropped  into  a  chair  and  grasped  the  arms. 

as  if  some  physical  shock  had  deprived  him  of 
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all  his  strength.  For  a  moment  his  heart  grew 
cold  and  his  face  flamed.  He  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak,  but  with  a  hand  that  actually 
shook  he  drew  his  copy  of  the  Dorr  despatch 
from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  before  Marsh, 
pointing  to  the  words,  "Go  yourself  with  the 
shipment." 

Then  did  their  significance  and  what  they 
meant  to  Overton  dawn  upon  his  friend. 

"He  will  go?"   he  asked. 

"He  says  it  is  his  duty,"  was  the  grave  reply. 

Marsh  appeared  to  soliloquize. 

"It  will  do  no  good  to  try  to  persuade  him," 
he  murmured.  "Benedict's  his  friend;  he 
doesn't  know  us.  Even  Tom's  new-fangled 
signature  didn't  give  him  any  doubt,  did  it?" 
he  asked,  in  louder  tone,  lifting  his  eyes  to 
Brill. 

"No;  he  thought  it  was  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  affair.  He  believes  the  money 
will  be  lost,  or  at  the  best,  the  deal  spoiled, 
if  he  doesn't  go." 

The  rubicund  face  was  here   disfigured  by 
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a  heavy  frown,  and  the  lids  almost  closed  over 
the  blue  eyes,  giving  the  commercial  man  the 
air  of  seeing  a  distant  vision. 

"What  could  he  do,  even  if  he  believed  us?" 
he  asked  slowly.  "They'll  have  a  nice  time 
digging  out  the  gold  and  transferring  it.  The 
stuff  must  weigh  something  like  seventy  or 
eighty  tons." 

Brill  recalled  that  there  was  a  point  upon 
which  he  could  astonish  even  Marsh. 

"The  thirty  millions  in  the  hold  are  billed  as 
pig-lead,"  he  said  impressively. 

The  other  gave  a  long  whistle. 

"The  devil  you  say!"  he  shouted.  "And 
not  insured?" 

Brill  shook  his  head. 

"Jennison's  people  will  be  ruined.  The 
companies  will  claim  fraud,  and  shirk  all  re- 
sponsibility.    Does   Benedict   know   of   this?" 

"  Mr.  Jennison  himself  told  him,"  replied  Brill, 
proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  heard  outside  his  stateroom  early 

in    the    voyage.     Marsh    communed    with    his 
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own  interior  consciousness  for  a  moment,  then 
said  suddenly :  — 

"If  Jennison  goes,  he'll  take  the  girl  with 
him,  of  course?" 

Brill  inclined  his  head  slowly;  bitterness 
rilled  his  heart,  yet  he  had  no  words  for  such  an 
appalling  catastrophe.  Marsh  looked  at  his 
dejected  countenance  with  kindly,  almost 
fatherly,  sympathy. 

"Benedict's  a  genius  —  in  his  peculiar  style," 
he  said.     "I  pity  the  man  that  gets  in  his  way." 

He  took  out  his  pocket-knife,  went  to  the  bar 
of  light  that  came  from  the  port-hole,  and 
began  to  work  industriously  on  his  nails,  whis- 
tling the  ghost  of  a  tune  with  his  queer  sibi- 
lation. 

To  the  distracted  Brill  it  seemed  like  in- 
difference, a  prudent  washing  his  hands  of  the 
whole  affair.  Of  course,  he  could  not  blame 
Marsh;  why  should  he  entangle  himself  in 
all  sorts  of  unpleasant  results  for  the  love  affair 
of  another  man's  heart?    And  yet  — 

He  could  endure  this  irritating  inaction  no 
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longer,  and  jumped  to  his  feet.  His  hand  was 
already  on  the  door-knob,  when  his  stout 
companion  cried :  — 

"Where  are  you  off  to?" 

"I  must  do  something,"  was  the  excited 
reply.     "I  must  fight  against  this — " 

" Fight?  Of  course,"  exclaimed  Marsh,  en- 
ergetically. "And  I'll  fight,  too.  But  I'm 
too  old  to  fight  without  fortifications  and  am- 
munition, and  all  modern  improvements. 
Wait  till  we  get  in  the  game  and  deal  ourselves 
a  hand  wrorth  playing.  My  metaphors  may 
be  mixed,  but  my  sense  isn't.  They'll  have 
to  wait  till  the  sea  goes  down,  and  even  then 
they  can't  snap  tons  of  gold  from  one  deck  to 
the  other  by  flips  of  the  finger-nail." 

Brill  released  the  door-knob.  Truly  there 
was  sense  in  the  calmer  logic.  Yet  he  could 
not  refrain  from  pacing  the  cabin  impetuously. 
Time,  so  precious  and  so  scant,  was  wasting 
with  every  moment's  delay. 

"First  of  all,"  said  Marsh,  "don't  get  nervous. 

The  sea's  on  our  side  now.     When  it  goes  down, 
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there'll  be  only  you  and  I  —  and  Stebbins.  We 
mustn't  forget  Stebbins." 

He  walked  over  to  Brill,  and  put  one  hand 
affectionately  on  his  shoulder. 

"Let's  sit  down  calmly,"  he  continued,  "and 
with  your  enthusiasm  and  my  discretion  draw 
up  a  plan  of  battle.  We've  got  to  fight,  and 
fight  hard ;  but  that's  no  reason  why  we  should 
get  excited  over  it  before  excitement  counts 
for  points.  That's  rather  a  neat  tool  your 
friend  Stebbins  has  made,  isn't  it?" 

But  for  the  lover,  with  heart  aflame,  there 
was  little  interest  in  the  wretched  bit  of  twisted 
wire  Marsh  had  picked  up  from  the  floor. 
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Their  deliberations,  which  Marsh  with  a 
certain  amused  pride  called  the  "board  of 
strategy"  talk,  extended  over  half  the  follow- 
ing hour.  To  carry  out  the  military  conceit, 
the  stout  captain-general  spread  out  a  large 
sheet  of  brown  wrapping-paper  that  had  been 
around  the  books  loaned  to  Stebbins  by  the 
chief  engineer,  and  designated  it  as  his  war- 
map.  On  this  he  made  strange  and  very  black 
hieroglyphics  with  a  stub  of  a  soft  lead-pencil. 
These  outlandish  marks,  being  interpreted  to 
Brill,  were  the  points  they  decided  essential 
to  their  plan  of  campaign. 

The   younger   man   realized   the   fertility  of 

his  friend's  invention,  and  owned  that  the  plans 

were   distinguished    by   great    common    sense. 

But  the  policy  outlined  seemed  too  Fabian  for 
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his  fiery  ardor.  Cavalry  charges  were  more 
to  his  taste  than  mining  and  sapping.  A 
lovely  lady  was  to  be  won,  and  had  not  heroes 
of  romance  ever  been  impetuous? 

"Look  here,  Overton,"  responded  Marsh, 
to  one  of  his  outbursts  of  energy,  "if  we  accom- 
plish anything,  it  will  be  by  brains,  not  muscle." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war-council,  Aristides 
Stebbins  appeared  on  the  scene,  his  face 
smeared  with  oily  grime,  and  his  right  hand 
clutching  a  piece  of  steel  that  resembled  a 
dwarfed  crowbar.  Marsh  gazed  at  this  dis- 
reputable-looking figure  with  keen  amusement. 

"  Hardly  do  to  have  him  go  on  our  errand 
looking  like  that,"  he  remarked  to  Brill.  Then 
to  Stebbins,  "Mr.  Overton  has  a  commission 
for  you,  when  you  remove  your  make-up." 

Jay  lost  no  time  in  arranging  for  his  ablu- 
tions in  the  next  room,  whence  in  a  few  moments 
came  sounds  suggestive  of  a  grampus  in  his 
native  element. 

Marsh's  words  to  Aristides  recalled  to  Brill 

one  important  point  of  their  discussion. 
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"You  still  believe  I  should  tell  Miss  Jen- 
nison  what  we  suspect?"    he  asked  earnestly. 

"Absolutely  essential.  We  must  have  a 
friend  in  the  enemy's  camp." 

"But  she  may  not  believe  me." 

The  commercial  man's  round  face  ex- 
panded with  a  very  wide  and  very  significant 
smile,  a  smile  so  comprehensive  and  so  sug- 
gestive that  Brill  flushed  warmly.  Still  he 
protested,  but  more  feebly. 

"Is  it  right  to  worry  her?"    he  queried. 

"No,  don't  worry  her,"  was  the  placid 
reply;  "let  her  go  aboard  the  other  steamer. 
And  by  the  way — "  He  left  his  sentence 
hanging  in  the  air  and  went  to  a  port-hole, 
where  his  attitude  became  as  fixed  as  that  of 
a  sentinel  on  duty. 

Meantime  Stebbins  returned  with  a  shining 
face  and  a  suspicion  of  soapsuds  in  the  corners 
of  his  mouth.  Brill  decided  to  accept  Marsh's 
plan. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  get  a  message  to 

Miss  Jennison  for  me,  Jay?"    he  asked. 
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Aristides  believed  that  he  could,  and  said  so 
modestly. 

"Then  say  to  her  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  her  father  that  she  grant  me  an  interview  in 
the  library  as  soon  as  possible." 

If  Brill  had  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  message,  Marsh  did  not. 

"She'll  think  it's  a  proposal;  she'll  be  there 
fast  enough,"  he  murmured  to  himself.  When 
Stebbins  had  gone,  he  said  aloud :  — 

"The  sea's  quieting,  and  the  ships  are 
drawing  closer  together.  She's  flying  the  Rus- 
sian flag  all  right.  Looks  like  a  revenue 
cutter  —  or  a  private  yacht." 

"Then  they  will  begin  to  transfer  the  gold?" 
asked  the  young  man,  anxiously. 

"The  Russian  representative  must  come 
aboard  with  his  credentials  first.  It  will  all 
be  done  with  the  utmost  decorum.  Trust 
Benedict  for  that." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  that  article  of 

belief,    Marsh   showed    a   sudden   predilection 

for  prowling  in  Stebbins's  room,  as  if  there  he 
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might  find  some  magic  key  to  unlock  all  the 
doors  of  mystery.  However,  he  came  forth 
with  only  a  very  prosaic  bundle  of  newspapers. 

"I  see  your  friend  Stebbins  keeps  a  file  of 
old  journals,"  he  observed  blandly,  "mostly 
of  the  date  we  sailed.  I  notice  that  the  kegs 
of  gold  bars  weigh  two  hundred  pounds  each. 
It'll  be  no  cinch  to  hike  'em  over  to  the  other 
ship.  All  this  helps  us  to  gain  time,  but  I'm 
afraid  that  won't  be  enough.    How's  the  moon  ? ' ' 

The  moon?  Brill  looked  at  the  rubicund 
visage  of  his  friend  in  utter  bewilderment. 
Was  the  keen  brain  weakening  under  the 
strain  of  events? 

"They  may  work  at  night,"  continued 
Marsh,  "if  the  sea  gets  quiet  and  there's  moon- 
light—    Hello!    Well?" 

The  question  was  for  the  returning  Aristides. 

"She  says  'yes,'  sir,"  said  the  youth,  looking 
at  Brill,  "and  I  think  she's  on  the  way  to  the 
library  now." 

In  a  second  Brill  was  off,  and  within  ten 
minutes  he  was  back  again,  to  find  Marsh  and 
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Stebbins  in  an  animated  colloquy,  whose 
nature  he  could  easily  guess;  everything  was 
one  thing  now. 

Sending  his  protege  away,  Brill  began  the 
story  of  the  interview  with  which  his  heart 
was  still  warm. 

"I've  told  her  everything,"  he  said,  " except, 
as  you  advised,  I  did  not  mention  Benedict." 

"It  wouldn't  do,"  returned  Marsh,  nodding 
sagely.  "Mightn't  have  been  able  to  disguise 
her  feelings ;  then  she'd  be  no  use  to  us.  How'd 
she  take  it?" 

"So  brave  a  girl  I  never  saw.  She  was — " 
and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  until 
Marsh  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  check 
this  fine  enthusiasm. 

"  For  a  man  so  crazy  for  action,"  he  inter- 
rupted bluntly,  "you're  strangely  full  of  words 
just  now.     Come  on;    the  captain  next." 

"But    Stebbins — "    Brill    began,    stopping 

abruptly   as   that    worthy   entered    the   cabin. 

Marsh  waved  his  fat  hand  gracefully,  and  said, 

in  his  most  grandiloquent  tone :  — 
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"We  understand  each  other,  don't  we,  Mr. 
Stebbins?" 

Jay  bowed  gravely,  picked  up  his  wires 
and  tools,  and  disappeared  within  his  own 
portals. 

"Now  what's  our  plan  of  attack  on  the 
captain?"  asked  Brill,  impatiently.  He  had 
ideas  of  his  own,  but  realized  that  this  cool, 
clever-witted  man  was  a  better  strategist  than 
he,  with  his  heart  so  irretrievably  entangled 
in  the  strange  warfare.  He  listened  intently 
to  his  companion's  words. 

"In  the  first  place,  Overton,"  began  the 
commercial  traveller,  with  intense  seriousness, 
"much  depends  on  the  attitude  taken  by 
Captain  Humphries.  In  a  general  way,  how- 
ever, I  propose  that  we  put  a  supposititious 
case  and  assume,  in  jocular  tone  at  first,  the 
possibility  that  the  gold  reshipment  is  a 
piratical  venture." 

"And  let  him  chew  on  that  for  a  little," 
suggested  Brill,  eagerly. 

"Exactly.  And  after  it  has  been  digested 
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we'll  hint  at  the  possibility  of  the  wireless 
despatches  being  forged.  This  we'll  follow 
with  the  facts  about  Benedict's  writing  the 
bulletin  of  the  declaration  of  war  before  it  was 
made  public." 

" That's  our  strongest  proof  of  a  plot,"  said 
Overton,  a  great  confidence  rising  within  him 
that  Captain  Humphries  must  see  the  villainy 
of  the  whole  thing,  notwithstanding  his  appar- 
ent friendliness  with  Benedict. 

"Right  again,  my  brother,"  cried  Marsh; 
"for  if  he  can  remember  at  what  hour  the 
operator  submitted  the  despatch  for  his  ap- 
proval, before  displaying  it  to  the  passengers, 
it  will  prove  Benedict  the  author  of  it  and  that 
he  forged  the  others.  Different  details  will 
arise,  undoubtedly.  We'll  attend  to  them  as 
they  come.     Let's  be  off." 

At   the   captain's  door  they  knocked  once, 

twice,  and  still  again  without  effect.     At  last, 

as  they  were  about  to  turn  away,  the  heavy 

square  of  steel  opened   slowly,   and  disclosed 

the  sturdy  form   of   Captain    Humphries,    his 
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face  somewhat  flushed  and  his  eyes  curiously 
deep  in  their  sockets. 

"Come  in,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  extending 
his  hand  cordially.  "I  thought  I  heard  a 
knock.  I  was  in  the  inner  room.  I  —  I 
haven't  had  many  visitors  since  it  set  in  to  blow. 
We'll  have  fine  weather  now.     Will  you?" 

He  nodded  toward  the  tiny  mahogany  side- 
board, but  both  shook  their  heads  with 
thanks. 

Conversation  turned  —  as  perennially  in  a 
captain's  cabin  —  on  the  weather,  the  voyage, 
and  the  behavior  of  the  ship,  and  time  dragged 
along  until  Marsh  grew  impatient.  It  was 
Brill's  cue  to  begin  to  lead  the  conversation 
to  the  gold  shipment,  but  the  young  man 
seemed  uneasy  and  averse  to  entering  the 
skirmish. 

Catching  his  friend's  eye  when  the  captain's 

back  was  turned,  Marsh  made  signs  intended 

as  an  order  to  proceed.     Brill  paid  no  apparent 

attention,  but  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the 

room  and  began  to  whistle  softly  to  the  canary 
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singing  in  his  cage.  Then  he  turned  toward 
Humphries. 

"  How's  the  bird  standing  the  voyage,  cap- 
tain?"   he  said  cheerily. 

Marsh  was  thoroughly  irritated.  Why  was 
the  man  wasting  golden  time  in  talking  about 
a  bird?  He  noted  that  even  Captain  Hum- 
phries was  not  particularly  enthusiastic  over  the 
welfare  of  his  pet  to-day. 

"Oh,  Dick?"  the  officer  replied.  "He's  all 
right.     Aren't  you,  Dick?     Pretty  fellow!" 

He  put  his  head  sidewise,  close  to  the  fragile 
bars,  and  chirruped  once  or  twice.  The  bird 
sidled  away  on  his  perch  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  cage;  clearly  he  was  not  on  his  good 
behavior.     But  Brill  persisted. 

"Can't  you  make  him  sing  or  —  or  turn  a 
somersault,  Captain  Humphries?"  he  asked. 
"Mr.  Marsh  has  never  seen  him.  You'd 
like  to  see  him  turn  a  somersault,  wouldn't 
you,  Marsh?" 

That  gentleman  growled  out  a  most  un- 
gracious acauiescence.  So  long  as  Brill  had 
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lost  his  nerve,  he  might  as  well  accept  any- 
thing. 

"He's  a  bit  surly  lately,"  explained  the 
captain.  "  Doesn't  like  high  winds,  I  suspect. 
Come,  Dick,  come!" 

The  officer  thrust  his  bronzed  finger  between 
the  bars,  but  the  disobedient  Dick  merely  gave 
it  one  savage  peck  and  then  hopped  to  his 
upper  ring,  turning  his  back  most  unconcern- 
edly on  his  master. 

"  You  see,"  laughed  the  latter,  thickly,  "Dick 
doesn't  like  me  to-day.  Some  other  time 
he'll  do  better." 

"Well,  we  must  be  going,"  said  Brill,  to 
Marsh's  amazement.  "I  hope  Dick  will  be 
more  gracious  the  next  time  we  call  on  him." 

Marsh's  indignation  was  about  to  lead  him 
to  speak  on  the  subject  which  Brill  had  appar- 
ently forgotten,  but  a  tug  at  his  sleeve  and  a 
strange  look  on  the  face  of  the  other  told  him 
that  there  was  good  cause  for  this  action.  They 
bade  the  captain  good  day,  and  quickly  went 
out.     Not  a  word  was  said  till  they  reached 
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their  favorite  rendezvous,  Brill's  cabin ;  Marsh's 
face  was  one  vast  interrogation  point,  however. 

"Seeking  the  captain's  aid  would  have  been 
sheer  folly,"  were  the  first  words  the  younger 
man  spoke. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  once  had  a  monetary  transaction  with 
Benedict"  —  Marsh  looked  up  curiously  — 
"and  wrote  him  a  note.  The  envelope  con- 
taining his  reply  —  which  was  merely  money 
—  bore  a  peculiar  monogram." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  other,  deeply  interested. 

"A  sheet  of  paper  bearing  that  monogram 
lay  on  the  captain's  table,"  continued  Brill. 

"  And  you  introduced  that  bird  nonsense  to 
read  it.    Well,  I'm—" 

The  young  man  smiled  at  this  tribute  to  his 
strategy  and  proceeded  with  his  narrative. 

"  On  it  was  written, '  J —  decides  to  go  with  the 
gold,  but  everything  must  proceed  as  arranged.' " 

Marsh    could    be    extremely    annoying    at 

times,   as  Brill  had   learned   before  this;    the 

present  was  one  of  the  times.     He  produced 
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his  pocket-knife  and  again  began  some  merely 
hypothetical  surgical  operation  on  his  finger- 
nails, the  while  indulging  in  his  softly  sibilant 
whistle.  "What  do  you  see  in  that?"  he 
demanded,  after  a  little.  "Hasn't  Benedict  a 
right  to  send  a  note  to  the  captain?" 

Brill  was  vexed  and  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal the  fact. 

"Do  passengers  usually  tell  the  captain 
what  'must'  be?"  he  asked  sharply.  "Bear 
in  mind  that  so  far  as  the  people  on  this  boat 
know,  Benedict  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
gold  shipment." 

"Which  means  that  Humphries  is  Benedict's 
tool,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "You're  right, 
Overton.  Only  quizzed  you  to  find  if  you 
reason  it  out  as  I  do." 

"There  isn't  any  other  theory  possible," 
said  the  young  man.  "Still  it  does  seem  almost 
incredible." 

"The  incredible  often  happens  when  mill- 
ions bait  the  trap,"  returned  Marsh.  "Per- 
haps Benedict  had  some  grip  on  Humphries. 
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Besides,  he's  drinking  heavily.  You  must  have 
realized  that." 

Yes,  Brill  had  noticed  it  all  too  plainly,  and 
his  heart  sank  as  he  thought  how  enormously  that 
alcoholic  indulgence  might  count  in  the  present 
crisis.     Marsh  saw  the  dejection  in  his  face. 

"Come,  come,  buck  up,"  he  said  kindly. 
"Not  whipped  in  the  first  round,  are  you? 
I've  just  begun  to  fight,  now  I'm  dead  sure 
we've  got  something  to  fight  for.  Here,  take 
this."  Saying  which,  he  pulled  a  businesslike 
revolver  from  his  hip-pocket,  and  handed  it 
to  his  friend,  with  a  suggestive  smile.  "I've 
the  mate  to  it.  May  need  'em.  Never  can 
tell.  Let's  go  on  deck  and  see  what's 
developing." 

As  he  spoke,  he  noted  that  Brill  looked  into 
the  inner  room  and  turned  with  a  shade  of 
annoyance  on  his  face  when  he  saw  that  Steb- 
bins  was  not  visible. 

"You  won't  find  your  friend,"  said  the  stout 

plotter,   quietly.      "I    sent    him    back    to    the 

engine-room." 
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When  the  strategists  reached  the  port  side 
of  the  promenade  deck,  in  pursuance  of 
Marsh's  advice  that  they  go  out  for  a  brain- 
clearing  drink  of  ozone,  they  found  a  number 
of  male  passengers  indulging  in  afternoon 
constitutionals.  The  motion  of  the  ship  was 
nearly  normal  again,  and  the  weather  was  fine 
and  clear. 

"Of  course,"  growled  Marsh,  jerking  a  fat 
thumb  ahead,  "  Pennythorpe's  emerged  from 
his  shell.     Shall  we  fly?" 

The  man  of  science  was  shouting  and  ges- 
ticulating to  the  usual  coterie  he  had  managed 
to  gather.  Especially  he  was  pointing  to  the 
Olympiad's  companion  of  the  recent  course, 
which  now  steamed  along  abreast  of  the  huge 
liner  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

Brill  scanned  the  craft  with  an  interest  that 
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had  grown  enormously  with  the  events  of 
twenty-four  hours.  So  that  was  the  vessel 
that  was  to  carry  off  his  fair  Marion,  as  well 
as  the  millions  in  gold  that  had  tormented  the 
girl's  father  into  a  physical  and  mental  wreck ! 
Somewhere  in  that  slim,  black,  low-lying, 
clipper-bowed  steamship  was  a  cabin  prepared 
for  a  lovely  occupant,  and,  doubtless,  another 
near  it  ready  for  a  swarthy  Mexican.  The 
thought  made  the  young  man  quiver  with 
rage.  Could  he  have  launched  a  torpedo  that 
would  blow  the  vessel  and  all  on  board  her 
into  the  air,  he  would  have  done  it  without 
compunction. 

Meantime  Marsh  was  making  his  own  par- 
ticular observations  of  their  sea-neighbor, 
humming  gently  and  with  special  emphasis 
whenever  a  new  and  important  point  struck 
his  comprehension. 

"Look    there,    Overton,"    he    said    at    last. 
"See    those    black    squares    where    the    steel 
seems  to  jut  out.     I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
they  could  be  let  down  and  show — " 
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"Guns,"  cried  Brill,  eagerly.  "Then  she 
is—" 

"A  warship,  after  all?  Perhaps  so.  Our 
swarthy  friend,  or  whoever's  bossing  it,  went 
into  this  for  big  stakes,  and  he'd  stack  the 
cards  the  best  possible.  May  be  a  converted 
yacht  from  some  bankrupt  South  American 
republic." 

As  they  approached  Professor  Pennythorpe 
and  the  others,  they  noticed  that  a  row  of  signal 
flags  broke  out  from  the  stranger.  When  they 
were  hauled  in,  a  launch  was  swung  from  the 
davits  and  began  its  descent.  At  the  same 
time  they  felt  the  speed  of  the  Olympiad 
slacken  in  unison  with  that  of  the  other  craft, 
until  both  the  leviathan  and  its  satellite  barely 
maintained  headway.  Two  seamen  and  an 
officer  tumbled  into  the  steam-yacht's  launch, 
and  it  headed  for  the  Olympiad. 

The  sides  were  manned,  and  a  rope  ladder 

was  thrown   over   in  short   order,  and  a  little 

later   the   watching   crowd    on    the   liner   was 

rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  big  white  Russian 
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cap  as  it  reached  their  level.  Then  followed 
a  short,  thick-set  figure  in  a  long  overcoat. 

Captain  Humphries  received  the  visitor  with 
stiff  courtesy,  and  together  they  went  away  to 
the  official  quarters,  but  not  before  Marsh, 
who  had  squeezed  his  portly  frame  as  far  for- 
ward as  possible,  had  said  something  appar- 
ently intended  for  the  ears  of  the  newcomer. 

Brill  asked  him  about  this  as  they  went 
inside. 

"No  more  a  Russian  than  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man," said  the  commercial  agent,  in  a  low 
voice.  "Tried  him  with  the  only  Russian  I 
know  —  only  five  words;  but  if  he'd  under- 
stood 'em  —  well,  I  wouldn't  care  to  meet 
him.  —  Let's  find  Stebbins.  I  need  his  brac- 
ing presence  and  information  that  he  may 
have." 

In  Brill's  cabin  Marsh  showed  that  he  had 
not  let  the  visitor  from  the  black  yacht  out  of 
his  thought. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  his  beard,"  he  mused  aloud, 

"I'd   swear  he  was  Benedict's  old  gambling 
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house  partner.     I  was  tempted  to  try  a  pull 
at  those  whiskers." 

The  absurdity  of  the  fat  man's  attack  on  the 
supposed  representative  of  a  great  foreign 
power  at  his  formal  reception  was  so  delight- 
ful that  Brill  laughed. 

"Why  didn't  you?"  he  asked. 

"The  beard  may  be  more  genuine  than  his 
Russian  nationality,"  replied  his  friend,  gravely. 
"May  have  grown;  had  time  enough  since  I 
saw  him." 

Brill  moved  about  restlessly,  peering  into  the 
next  room  as  if  he  might  materialize  the  form 
of  his  absent  servitor. 

"Looking  for  Stebbins?"  said  Marsh,  pull- 
ing out  his  watch.  "He  should  be  here  di- 
rectly. I'll  gamble  on  him.  If  the  girl,  now, 
does  her  part  as  well." 

Of  course  the  girl  would  do  her  part  as  well, 
probably  very  much  better,  and  the  lover  of  the 
lady  was  about  to  proclaim  that  fact  indignantly 
when  the  arrival  of  Aristides  turned  his  thoughts 
in  another  direction. 
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"Well?"    queried  Marsh,  shortly. 

Stebbins  nodded  with  apparent  great  self- 
satisfaction. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said,  "and  the  moon  don't 
rise  till  after  three  in  the  morning." 

"Good!  They'll  have  no  light.  Do  you 
know  what  this  young  man  has  done?"  he 
added  to  Brill.  "Laid  himself  liable  to  pretty 
serious  punishment." 

Aristides's  patron  saw  that  Marsh  was,  for 
once,  wholly  serious.  His  face  showed  his 
surprise. 

"Tell  him  what  you  did,"  commanded  his 
fellow-conspirator. 

"Only  what  you  told  me  to,"  returned  Aris- 
tides,  simply.  "I  cut  and  removed  the  wires 
of  the  search-lights  and  dropped  the  reflectors 
overboard." 

It  was  Marsh's  turn  to  laugh  at  Brill  now, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  astonishment  of  his  friend 
to  the  utmost.  Then  he  vouchsafed  to  ex- 
plain. 

"If  they  move  gold  to-night,  it'll  be  in  the 
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dark.  Sure  no  one  saw  you,  Stebbins?  How 
about  the  other?" 

"  Mr.  Tyson  has  promised  to  go  with  me  to  the 
second  officer's  cabin  at  five  o'clock.  They're 
both  off  duty  then." 

Marsh  rubbed  his  plump  hands  together  and 
whistled  two  bars  of  a  clog. 

"Good!"  he  cried.  "You  may  get  into 
trouble,  but  we'll  see  you  through  —  if  we  get 
through  ourselves." 

Aristides's  air,  as  he  sauntered  from  the 
cabin,  indicated  that  neither  his  own  immediate 
fate  nor  that  of  the  others  gave  him  the  slightest 
concern.  Of  much  more  vital  moment  was  the 
fact  that  he  met  Marie,  the  maid,  just  outside 
in  the  corridor,  bearing  a  note  from  Miss  Jen- 
nison  to  "Mr.  Overton."  This  he  delivered 
and  immediately  vanished.     Marsh  frowned. 

"Miss  Marie,  eh?  Hope  he  doesn't  forget  his 
appointment  with  Tyson,"  he  muttered.  Then 
to  Brill,  "Anything  of  importance  to  the 
campaign,  or  is  it  just  — " 

"Oh,  no,"  returned  his  companion,  with  a 
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little  flush.  "Miss  Jennison  says  her  father 
tells  her  the)-  will  go  aboard  the  Czarovitch 
to-morrow  forenoon." 

"Anything  about  removing  the  shiners?" 

Brill  shook  his  head. 

"Anything  more?" 

"She  asks  to  see  you  or  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments." 

"Me,  eh?"  exclaimed  Marsh,  laughing  sig- 
nificantly. "Well,  on  the  whole  I  think  you 
had  better  go.     See  here,  Overton  !" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  other 
that  struck  Brill  as  a  note  of  despondency,  and 
he  glanced  quickly  at  his  companion's  eyes, 
dreading  to  read  failure  there. 

"I'll  confess  I'm  pretty  near  the  end  of  my 
rope,"  continued  Marsh.  "If  Stebbins  pulls 
off  his  trick  and  Benedict's  got  no  unexpected 
cards  up  his  sleeve,  they  can't  do  any  gold- 
juggling  till  daylight.     After  that  — " 

He  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders  as  one  who 

would  say  "quien  sabe?"     But  that  was  not 

enough  for  Brill. 
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"Well,  after  that  — what?" 

"I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  wave  a  fond  fare- 
well to  gold,  the  Jennisons,  and  Benedict." 

"She  shall  not  leave  this  boat !"  shouted  the 
young  man,  clenching  his  fists. 

"Oh,  she'll  not,  eh?  Who'll  prevent  it? 
Force  won't  do,  they're  too  many  for  us.  — 
There's  only  one  way,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"And  that  is?" 

"If  we  can  only  dig  out  the  man  in  state- 
room thirty-five,"  returned  Marsh,  medita- 
tively, "he  may  help  us." 

Brill  chewed  the  cud  of  bitterness  over  the 
inconsequential  reply.  Was  Marsh,  with  all 
his  shrewdness,  a  mere  seer  of  visions,  after  all? 
How  much  longer  was  this  monomania  on  the 
subject  of  strange  noises  to  play  its  absurd 
part  in  their  enterprises?  He  remained  silent, 
but  the  other  saw  the  disgust  in  his  face. 

"Overton,"  he  said  earnestly,  "if  that  man 
gets  out  and  proves  those  wireless  messages 
fakes,  Jennison  may  be  able  to  prevent  the 
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transfer  of  the  gold.  At  all  events,  he'd 
scarcely  trust  his  daughter  to  the  pirate." 

Here  was  a  little  ray  of  light  that  promised 
hope ;  yet  what  was  his  ally  expecting  ?  Whom 
did  he  believe  to  be  held  a  prisoner? 

"Thurston  must  be  pretty  groggy  by  this 
time,"  said  Marsh,  as  if  reading  his  thought. 

"Thurston!  Then  you  think  it's  the  wire- 
less operator?" 

"  Hope  so.  At  any  rate,  if  we  have  luck,  we'll 
know  before  many  hours." 

The  slight  wave  of  elation  ebbed  rapidly  and 
left  the  rocks  of  discouragement  jagged  and 
bare.  What  faith  could  possibly  be  placed 
in  such  vagaries?  Brill  gazed  at  the  travelling 
man  stupidly,  until  suddenly  recalled  to  the 
duty  of  the  moment  by  the  words :  — 

"Better  go  to  Miss  Jennison,  hadn't  you?" 

He  started  shamefacedly.  It  was  odd  to  be 
prompted  to  go  to  Her.  Marsh  had  a  final 
word  with  him  as  he  rose. 

"I'd  post  her  as  to  how  the  captain  stands, 

but  warn  her  not  to  tell  her  father.     Women 
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can  keep  a  secret,  —  when  they  want  to,  —  but 
nervous  old  men  of  finance  who've  put  all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket  can  leak  like  sieves.  Per- 
haps she  can  suggest  some  scheme  for  further 
delay,  but  I  hope  we  can  do  the  trick  to-night.'' 

On  his  way  to  the  library,  Brill  found  that 
the  passengers  had  learned  that  the  gold  was 
to  be  transferred.  Penny thorpe  voiced  the  dis- 
gust of  many  of  them. 

''They'll  keep  the  steamer  merely  under  steer- 
ageway  for  hours,"  he  said  angrily.  "I  pro- 
test against  this  utter  defiance  of  the  rights  of 
passengers.     I  — " 

But  Brill  hurried  on,  almost  as  much  to 
escape  this  dread  bore  as  to  meet  the  girl  he 
loved.  In  the  corridor,  just  outside  the  li- 
brary, he  came  face  to  face  with  Benedict. 

The  Mexican  quickened  his  steps  and  reached 
the  library  entrance  first.  He  stood  still, 
squared  his  shoulders,  folded  his  arms,  and 
fixed  his  scintillating  lenses  on  his  rival's  face. 

"I  think  it  best  you  do  not  enter  the  library 
just  now,"  he  said,  with  icy  incisiveness. 
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Brill  looked  at  him  contemptuously  and 
made  as  if  to  pass,  but  the  Mexican  shifted  his 
position,  again  blocking  the  way.  Clearly  he 
intended  to  keep  the  library  for  himself  and 
Marion  Jennison,  the  folds  of  whose  skirt 
Brill  could  see  through  the  door. 

His  first  thought  was  to  avoid  a  scene  that 
would  be  unpleasant  for  the  girl,  and  he  re- 
treated several  steps.  Benedict  followed 
menacingly:  he  apparently  took  this  for 
fear. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  blocking  my  progress 
and  presuming  to  dictate  my  movements?" 
demanded  Brill,  in  a  low  tone,  still  continuing 
his  retrograde  until  he  and  the  pursuing  Bene- 
dict were  both  around  a  corner,  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  library.  The  Mexican  showed 
his  teeth  with  a  smile  of  the  utmost  scorn. 

"You  have  disregarded  my  hints,"  he  said. 
"Now  I  must  go  still  farther  and  insist  that 
you  do  not  see  Miss  Jennison  again." 

"When  a  lady  expresses  a  desire  to  see  me. 
I  doubt  the  right  of  any  one  even  to  suggest 
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that  I  do  not  comply  with  her  wishes,"  was  the 
reply. 

"I  have  told  you  — "  began  Benedict. 

"Stand  out  of  my  way,"  said  Brill,  with  a 
calmness  that  the  other  still  misunderstood,  an 
interpretation  that  caused  him  to  keep  his 
ground  three  seconds  too  long. 

Mr.  Overton  Brill  had  been  one  of  the  crack 
"guards"  of  the  country  on  the  Yale  eleven  of 
his  time,  and  possibly  had  never  quite  outgrown 
the  habit  of  physical  training  or  the  desire  to 
hurl  aside  a  human  mass  opposed  to  him. 
Certain  it  is  that  with  one  swift  lunge  and  the 
flexing  of  a  few  well-taught  muscles  he  lifted 
the  Mexican  from  his  feet,  threw  him  crashing 
into  a  corner,  and  passed  on  without  giving  his 
victim  a  single  backward  look. 

When  Benedict  had  removed  some  of  the 
dust  from  his  black  coat,  he  strode  to  the 
library  door.  There  mental  anguish  was  added 
to  physical  hurt,  for  he  saw  at  one  bitter 
glance  the  fair  Miss  Jennison  and  the  man 
who  had  just  overthrown  him  seated  together 
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on  a  tete-a-tete  sofa,  their  heads  not  very  far 
apart. 

The  Mexican  took  an  impulsive  step  forward. 
Then  he  stopped  and  shook  his  head,  and  as  he 
walked  away  the  spectre  of  a  smile  fluttered 
over  his  thin  lips. 
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Brill's  anger  and  the  physical  exertion  that 
had  resulted  in  the  tumbling  of  Benedict  on  the 
floor  had  upset  his  mental  equilibrium  and  sent 
the  blood  boiling  into  his  cheeks.  He  knew 
that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  meet  Marion 
Jennison  or  give  her  any  advice,  whatever  she 
might  want.  But  by  a  mighty  effort  he  tried 
to  think  calmly  as  he  went  slowly  toward  the 
library. 

He  even  ventured  the  experiment  of  argu- 
ing with  the  fiery  Overton  Brill  who  had  so 
foolishly  lost  his  temper  and  his  self-control. 
He  pointed  out  to  that  gentleman  that  even  had 
Benedict  been  an  honorable  man  he  might 
have  entertained  similar  feelings  toward  him. 
In  the  light  of  the  facts  as  the  Mexican  knew 
them,  what  was  he,  the  penniless  pawner  of  a 
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jewel,  the  man  of  aliases,  the  almost  self- 
evident  scamp?  Were  their  positions  reversed, 
he  knew  that  he  himself  would  suspect  such  a 
figure  as  he  must  have  appeared  to  Benedict  to 
be. 

There  was  still  heightened  color  in  his  face 
and  an  unwonted  sparkle  in  his  eyes  when  he 
stood  before  Miss  Jennison  near  the  diamond- 
windowed  bookcase.  She  noted  something 
unusual  in  his  appearance,  and  with  alarm 
made  highly  inflammable  by  what  she  had 
already  heard,  she  rose  and  faced  him  anxiously. 

"How  strange  you  look!"  she  cried.  "Is 
there  more  bad  news?" 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered  reassuringly.  "But 
let  us  sit  down.  You  have  something  to  say  to 
me,  I  assume." 

"It  may  not  be  of  consequence,"  she  began, 
"but  you  warned  me  to  keep  you  accurately 
informed." 

He  nodded  with  keen  expectation.  Here  was 
an  avenue  of  knowledge  absolutely  clear,  for 
even  Benedict,  with  all  his  foxlike  shrewdness, 
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would  scarcely  indulge  in  such  elaborate  strat- 
egy as  to  talk  fiction  in  the  girl's  presence.  He 
listened  tensely  for  what  this  beautiful  informer 
was  to  say,  for  every  scrap  of  her  information 
must  be  kept  intact  for  Marsh. 

"It  has  been  decided  to  begin  the  transfer 
of  the  gold  to-night,"  she  continued.  "There 
are  nearly  a  thousand  kegs,  father  says,  and 
it  will  take  time.  The  cargo  in  the  hold  can- 
not be  removed  till  daylight,  because  the  search- 
lights must  be  used  to  guide  the  boats." 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  nodded  Brill,  as  the 
girl  paused.     "Is  that  all?" 

Marion  inclined  her  head,  and  in  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  moment  he  dimly  remembered  that 
he  had  something  to  tell  her.  Marsh  and  the 
conference  and  the  war-plans  seemed  far  away 
and  purposeless  in  the  presence  of  this  glorious 
woman,  so  evidently  fashioned  to  be  loved. 
But  a  chance  glance  from  a  port-hole  and  the 
sight  of  a  film  of  smoke  not  from  the  Olym- 
piad's funnel  recalled  him  to  the  duty  of  the 
hour. 
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"There  is  another  link  in  our  chain  of  cir- 
cumstance," he  said,  with  an  effort.  "We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Hum- 
phries is  concerned  in  this  conspiracy." 

At  the  instant  he  would  have  recalled  his 
words,  for  the  girl  shivered  ever  so  slightly 
and  her  lips  moved  fitfully. 

"It  seems  almost  inconceivable," she  mur- 
mured, "the  captain  of  a  great  steamship  who 
has  been  trusted  for  years." 

"Unfortunately  the  temptation  of  wealth  has 
ruined  many  trusted  men,"  said  Brill,  tritely 
enough,  as  he  knew.  How  much  better  if  he 
could  have  taken  this  apprehensive  creature  in 
his  arms  and  banished  her  fears  in  the  way  as 
old  as  man. 

Instead  he  watched  her  fingers  nervously  in- 
twine  themselves  in  one  another's  rosy  beauty 
in  her  lap.  Suddenly  she  spoke,  and  with  an 
energy  at  which  he  rejoiced. 

"It  may  be  foolish  to  speak  of  it  now,  but  I 

had  a  feeling  of  repulsion  when  talking  with  him 

Sunday.     I  was  thanking  him  for  his  kindness 
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to  the  parents  of  that  poor  little  baby.  I 
spoke  of  it  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Benedict." 

Brill  knew  now  that  the  Mexican  had  claimed 
full  credit  for  his  share  in  the  kindness  to  the 
English  immigrants  and  that  he  had  taken 
Marion  to  the  captain.  In  the  first  flush  of  un- 
reasoning anger,  he  was  tempted  to  pour  out 
the  whole  story  of  Benedict's  plotting  to  carry 
off  the  golden  millions  of  her  father  and  his 
associates.  The  thought  of  Marsh,  calm,  cool, 
sagacious,  as  indolent  as  a  fat  spider  in 
the  middle  of  his  web,  yet  as  fiercely  swift 
when  the  time  for  action  came,  kept  him 
silent. 

If  the  girl  knew,  she  could  not,  strong  though 

she  might  be,  conceal  her  altered  feeling  for 

Benedict,  and  that  clever  scoundrel  would  be 

sure  to  see  that  his  plans  were  suspected,   if 

not  known.     All  this  Marsh  had  pointed  out, 

and  Brill  had  approved.     Besides,  he  felt  that 

in  the  battle  against  Benedict  for  the  winning 

of  a  heart,  he  must  fight  openly  and  without  the 

weapon  of  the  detraction  of  a  rival. 
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He  was  silent  so  long  that  the  girl  looked  at 
him  curiously,  but  kept  her  thoughts  within  her 
own  pretty  head.  At  last  Brill  suddenly  started 
into  mental  and  physical  activity. 

''You  will  not  tell  your  father  about  the  cap- 
tain or  the  rest,"  he  said  earnestly.  "It  would 
multiply  his  anxiety  and  would  be  no  aid.  The 
gold  will  not  be  moved  to-night,  and  before  it 
can  be  we  shall  act." 

Act !  In  the  very  word  was  a  splendid  rush 
of  conviction  that  victory  was  to  come  to  the 
little  company  of  three  working  in  a  darkness 
into  which  every  hour  brought  new  illumination. 
Brill  began  to  cry  out  to  his  own  heart  that 
some  great  purpose  had  inspired  that  follow- 
ing of  a  lovely  face,  that  impulse  that  had 
seemed  to  crown  a  life  of  escapades  by  an  act 
of  supreme  folly.  Now  all  was  clear;  he  was 
an  instrument  of  destiny,  a  good  destiny  that 
meant  to  give  him  what  he  wished  in  return 
for  his  services. 

The  trembling  voice  of  the  girl  put  an  end 

to  his  rhapsody. 
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"You  are  very,  very  kind,  and  dear,  good 
friends  —  Mr.  Marsh  and  yourself  —  of  —  of 
my  father." 

Her  dark  eyes  surely  moistened,  thought 
Brill,  but  the  tenderness  was  for  her  father  — 
yes,  it  must  be  for  her  father. 

"I  feel  sure,  Mr.  Overton,"  she  faltered. 

There  came  with  that  name,  so  sweetly  framed 
on  the  quivering  lips,  a  great  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  man  to  strip  off  his  semi-mas- 
querade, to  set  matters  right  forever. 

"That  is  not  my  name,  Miss  Jennison,"  he 
began  stoutly,  nor  faltering  at  the  surprise  that 
filled  her  dark  eyes  and  made  her  hands  grip 
one  another.  "  At  least,  not  as  you  suppose. 
Overton  is  my  middle  name.  I  am  James 
Overton  Brill.  To  my  friends  I  am  Overton, 
and  I  was  so  addressed  by  my  travelling  com- 
panion when  I  was  booking  at  the  purser's 
office,  and  I  was  entered  so  on  the  passenger 
list.  For  purely  personal  reasons  I  allowed 
the  error  to  pass." 

Deep  interest  was  written  on  the  girl's  face, 
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but  no  shock,  no  look  of  displeasure,  he  was 
delighted  to  find. 

"Neither  my  companion  nor  myself  had  any 
money,"  he  continued  rapidly.  "I  came 
aboard  the  Olympiad  on  —  on  impulse,  Miss 
Jennison." 

He  spoke  proudly  as  he  looked  fairly  at  the 
exquisite  cause  of  that  impulse ;  but  he  did  not 
delay  his  story. 

"  Fortunately  a  piece  of  jewelry  intended  as  a 
gift  was  in  my  friend's  possession,"  he  went  on. 
"This  I  gave  as  security  for  a  loan  from  —  a 
passenger." 

Another  swift  observation  to  see  what  effect 
this  delicate  part  of  the  narration  had  made. 
Marion  was  smiling. 

"I  wanted  you  to  know  the  truth,"  he  de- 
clared. "The  deception  has  troubled  me  as  it 
applied  to  you." 

"You  certainly  were  in  what  we  used  to  call 
at  school  'a  fix,'"  she  said  smilingly.      "How 
sorry   you    must    have    been   for   your  —  your 
impuls*    as  you  call  it." 
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"Oh,  no,  Miss  Jennison,  wo,"  he  replied, 
with  ringing  voice,  and  face  lighted  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  adoration.  "I  have  never  for  an 
instant  regretted  that  impulse.  It  was  the 
first  of  my  life  to  prove  completely  satisfying." 

He  wondered  if  she  understood,  and  he  gazed 
with  all  a  lover's  fervor  at  her  face.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  little  deepening  of  color  in  her 
cheek;  or  it  might  have  been  a  touch  of  the 
electric  light,  as  she  shifted  her  position.  At 
any  rate,  she  was  not  angry,  and  that  was  hap- 
piness in  fullest  measure. 

"You  will  pardon  me  this  deception?"  he 
asked  gently. 

"Pardon  you?"  she  repeated,  a  little  be- 
wilderment in  her  eyes.  Then  he  knew  that 
she  blushed.  "I  —  I  think  it  decidedly  ro- 
mantic." 

The  enraptured  man  felt  that  here,  if  ever, 
was  the  time  for  love  to  assert  itself.  They 
were  alone  in  the  beautiful  room.  The  girl  had 
penetrated  his  secret  and  had  not  scorned  it. 
Her  eyes  even  now  fell  under  the  intensity  of 
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his  passionate  gaze,  and  his  words  came  fast 
and  full  of  meaning. 

"I  am  glad  I  have  cleared  away  the  shadows," 
he  said,  "and  I  feel  that  I  now  have  a  right 
to—" 

He  saw  her  raise  her  eyes  over  and  past  his 
shoulder,  and  something  in  their  expression 
stopped  the  torrent  of  his  avowal.  He  turned 
and  found  the  Olympiad's  purser  at  a  little 
distance  behind  him. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  officer,  "but  it  is 
important  that  I  speak  to  Mr.  Overton." 

Brill  excused  himself,  and  with  what  gracious- 
ness  his  internal  revolt  against  the  interruption 
permitted,  went  close  to  the  man. 

"Please  come  into  the  corridor,"  said  the 
latter,  quietly,  but  with  a  certain  odd  tone  of 
command  in  his  voice.  Brill  resented  it,  but 
went. 

"I  regret  this  exceedingly,  Mr.  Overton,"  be- 
gan the  purser  as  soon  as  they  were  outside, 
"but    you    will    realize    my    helplessness.     A 

complaint  has  been  made  against  you." 
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"Benedict,  of  course,"  thought  Brill,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt. 

"Well,  of  what  nature?"   he  asked. 

"Considerable  property  has  been  lost  during 
the  voyage,"  explained  the  officer,  "and  among 
the  articles  that  have  disappeared  have  been 
Professor  Pennythorpe's  compass  and  sextant." 

Brill's  face  flamed  with  indignation.  This 
was  preposterous,  and  yet  he  saw  that  Benedict 
had  used  some  plausible  means  of  persuading 
the  professor  that  he  had  taken  his  beloved  in- 
struments. Of  course  the  whole  thing  was  a 
plot  to  separate  him  from  the  Jennisons  until 
they  left  the  Olympiad. 

"This  is  utterly  absurd,"  he  said  earnestly. 

"I  trust  so,  indeed,  Mr.  Overton,"  returned 
the  purser,  "but  I  believe  you  will  be  asked 
to  explain  how  the  instruments  were  found 
underneath  your  berth  with  some  bits  of  twisted 
wire  that  might  be  used  to  pick  a  lock." 

So?  The  Mexican's  plot  was  no  super- 
ficial affair,  to  be  brushed  aside  with  a  mere 
denial  and  a  demand  for  evidence.  The  bur- 
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den  of  proof  had  been  cunningly  shifted  to 
Brill's  own  side  while  he  and  Marsh  were  so 
complacently  setting  snares  for  the  enemy. 
But  he  would  investigate  a  little. 

"Professor  Penny thorpe  has  made  a  com- 
plaint against  me?"    he  asked. 

"No,  but  the  instruments  were  found,  as  I 
have  said,  when  your  room  was  searched." 

"Searched?    By  what  right ? " 

"There  was  another  complaint.  Did  Mr. 
Benedict  have  a  ruby  bracelet  from  you  as 
security  for  a  loan?" 

Brill  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"He  charges  that  you  —  you  regained  pos- 
session of  it  and  gave  it  to  a  young  lady  who  is 
one  of  the  passengers.  You  would  not  wish,  of 
course,  to  cause  her  annoyance?  Let  us  go, 
then.  I  must  ask  you  to  remain  in  your  cabin 
until  Captain  Humphries  can  find  time  for  an 
investigation." 

Here  were  all  his  surmises  proven  true.     He 

was  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  until  after  the  transfer 

of  the  gold  and  the  girl.     He  admitted  the  dia- 
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bolical  cleverness  of  the  scheme,  even  as  he 
raged  against  its  execution. 

Outwardly  he  was  calm  enough,  however, 
and  when  he  asked  permission  to  return  to 
the  library  for  a  moment,  the  purser  readily 
granted  it. 

"Seems  a  likely  chap,"  muttered  the  officer, 
as  the  tall,  well-set  figure  disappeared.  "Hard 
to  believe,  but  the  old  Nick  seems  in  things 
this  trip." 

Brill's  interview  with  Marion  Jennison  was 
brief,  and  his  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  giv- 
ing her  what  courage  he  could  and  a  measure 
of  hope  for  the  safety  of  her  father's  treasure. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  again  with  the 
purser,  who  escorted  him  to  his  room.  The 
door  was  not  locked,  but  he  was  told  signifi- 
cantly that  a  steward  would  be  on  call  imme- 
diately outside,  if  he  desired  anything. 

"I  have  no  doubt  this  is  all  an  error,"  said 
the  officer  as  he  took  his  leave,  "but  we  can 
only  do  as  we  are  told." 
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Brill  had  scarcely  time  to  sit  down  and 
think  the  situation  over  before  Marsh  came 
bustling  in,  his  face  radiating  gladness. 

"Your  friend  Stebbins  is  the  coolest  cuss  I 
ever  saw  outside  of  a  refrigerating  plant," 
he  cried.     "You   should   have  seen   him  — " 

He  stopped  suddenly  as  he  beheld  his  com- 
rade's rueful  countenance. 

"Hel-lo!"  he  said.  "What's  up  with  you? 
Sick  or  anything?  I  saw  a  steward  standing 
outside  your  door." 

To  the  accompaniment  of  the  stout  man's 
pacing,  Brill  told  what  had  happened  briefly, 
but  with  the  fire  of  an  indignation  that  was 
not  yet  cool. 

"Benedict  wants  you  out  of  the  way," 
growled  Marsh.  "That's  obvious.  Hope 
it's  only  a  personal  matter,  and  that  he's  not 
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bottled  you  up  because  he  knows  you've  had 
a  peep  at  his  cards.  Miss  Jennison  hasn't 
let  anything  drop  to  him,  has  she?" 

"No,  not  that.  But  the  scoundrel  presumed 
to  question  my  right  to  Miss  Jennison's  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  —  well,  I  made  him  stand 
aside." 

"Had  it  out  with  him?  Bully  for  you!" 
roared  his  friend.  "Of  course  you  didn't 
give  any  inkling  that  any  one's  on  to  his  game 
—  in  the  excitement,  you  know." 

"No.  I  was  very  careful.  In  fact,  I  said 
nothing." 

"He  thinks  you're  safely  cooped  up  till  he's 
left  the  boat." 

At  this  the  young  man's  anger,  given  fuel 
by  his  recital,  flamed  up  again,  and  he  rose 
and  extended  his  hand  toward  the  door-knob. 

"I  shall  demand  instant  investigation,"  he 
exclaimed.  "I  was  so  staggered  by  the  out- 
rage that  I've  just  begun  to  think.  You'll 
go  with  me  at  once,  will  you  not?" 

"To  the  captain?  For  an  investigation?" 
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queried  Marsh,  mildly.  "What  kind  would 
you  get?  Do  you  want  Benedict  to  be  judge 
as  well  as  accuser?" 

Brill  recalled  that  they  already  knew  Cap- 
tain Humphries  to  be  but  a  lump  of  putty 
in  the  clever  Mexican's  fingers;  just  now  he 
was  certainly  being  moulded  into  the  shape 
of  a  rascal.  There  was  no  hope  in  that  quarter, 
truly;  and  meantime  Marsh  had  gone  to  work 
on  his  nails  with  that  almost  insolently  care- 
less manner  of  his,  while  he  —  and  the  gold 
—  and  the  girl  — 

"By  Jove !"  shouted  the  man  of  commissions, 
leaping  to  his  feet,  "the  greaser's  played  into 
our  hands.  Your  imprisonment  is  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened." 

The  prisoner  wondered  under  what  par- 
ticular light  that  became  evident.  His  eyes 
questioned  the  other. 

"Let  me  tell  what  I  started  to  tell  when  I 
first  came  in,"  said  Marsh.  "Thanks  to  Steb- 
bins,  they  won't  get  into  that  specie-room  for 
hours." 
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He  laughed  a  queer  little  half-buried,  chuc- 
kling laugh,  that  finally  came  forth  and  shook 
his  fat  cheeks.  To  Brill  this  was  most  un- 
seemly;   it  was  not  the  time  for  mirth. 

"Our  scheme  worked  like  yeast,"  he  went 
on.  "Stebbins,  you  remember,  was  to  call 
on  the  second  officer  with  the  chief  engineer. 
He  did,  and  Jmppened  to  be  there  when  the  cap- 
tain sent  for  the  second  officer  to  bring  him 
his  set  of  keys  of  the  specie-room.  The  officer 
dug  up  the  keys  from  his  strong-box  or  wher- 
ever he  kept  them  and  —  " 

The  narrative  was  interrupted  rather  curi- 
ously at  this  point.  Stebbins  opened  the  door 
in  his  usual  cautious  manner  and  entered 
quietly,  when  Marsh  rushed  at  him,  seized  his 
hand,  and  worked  it  vigorously  up  and  down. 
Then  he  gave  the  lad  a  tremendous  thump  on 
the  shoulder  and  shouted :  — 

"You're  a  wonder,  Stebbins!  You  ought 
to  be  an  actor.  Tell  us  how  you  did 
it." 

"I  did  just  as  you  told  me  —  that's  all." 
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"Yes,  I  know,  but  Overton  doesn't.  Tell 
him." 

"Well,"  began  Aristides,  looking  at  his 
patron  carefully,  "Mr.  Marsh  said  you  wanted 
the  keys  to  be  lost." 

This  particular  feature  of  the  case  had  slipped 
Brill's  memory,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"So  when   Mr.   Cuthbert  —  " 

"The  second  officer,"  put  in  Marsh. 

" — left  his  room  I  went  along,  too,  and  on 
the  next  deck  I  stubbed  my  toe  —  " 

"Over  a  steamer  chair,"  cried  the  chief 
plotter,  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"As  I  tried  to  save  myself  I  struck  Mr. 
Cuthbert's  arm  —  " 

"And  overboard  went  the  keys.  Your  look 
of  horror  double-discounted  anything  I  ever 
saw  on  the  stage,"  was  Marsh's  heartfelt 
encomium.  He  owed  much  to  this  rustic, 
and  he  knew  it. 

As   for   Aristides,    he   cast    sheep's-eyes    at 
"Mr.  Overton."     It  just  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  have  gone  a  bit  too  far  in  doing  every 
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thing  the  funny  Mr.  Marsh  told  him.  But 
the  smile  on  his  patron's  face  reassured  him, 
and  he  went  into  his  cabin  with  a  light  heart 
after  Marsh  had  said  to  him:  — 

"Here's  my  key.  Better  get  your  tools  into 
my  room.     Be  sure  no  one  sees  you." 

"And  now,"  observed  the  portly  schemer, 
turning  to  Brill,  "I'll  prove  to  you  that  your 
confinement  is  providential.  I'll  make  a  fuss 
for  appearances,  but  you  won't  be  released. 
They'll  think  you  safe,  but  I'll  find  a  way  to 
slip   you   into   my  room  to-night." 

But  his  companion  rebelled  at  this  wasting 
of  his  energies  when  there  was  so  much  to  be 
done.     He  intimated  this  strongly  to  his  friend. 

"Now  see  here,"  returned  the  latter,  with  a 
smile  of  indulgence  for  the  ebullience  of  youth, 
"if  we're  to  release  Thurston,  we've  got  to 
get  the  Benedict  crowd  out  of  the  way.  To 
do  that  I  must  be  outside  while  you  and 
Stebbins  are  in  my  room  ready  to  work 
when  the  time  comes.  You'll  have  to  work 
fast." 
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"But  I  don't  see  how  this  proves  me  of  more 
value  a  prisoner  than  at  liberty,"   persisted 
Brill. 

"This  way.  Now  Benedict  knows  you  can't 
see  Miss  Jennison,  he'll  give  all  his  attention 
to  the  gold  business.  That  counts  him  out 
as  far  as  my  plan  goes.  All  I've  got  to  deal 
with  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  prisoner." 

The  logic  of  the  situation  dawned  on  the 
young  man,  but  it  was  no  less  unpleasant 
because  it  looked  sensible. 

"How  long  must  I  submit?"  he  asked,  with 
ill-concealed  discontent. 

"Till  we  prove  Benedict  a  scoundrel  or  he 
leaves  the  Olympiad." 

"You  say  you  will  get  me  into  your  room. 
How?" 

"By  the  usual  lever." 

Saying  which,  the  corpulent  campaigner 
took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  opened  his 
shirt,  and  displayed  a  handsome  leather  belt 
of  necessarily  unusual  length,  and  provided 
with  various  pockets,  each  fastened  by  little 
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gilt  snaps.  This  article  of  intimate  wear  he 
tapped  significantly. 

"With  money,  my  boy,"  he  resumed  gayly. 
"It  may  cost  a  pretty  penny,  but  if  we  save 
somebody  fifty  millions,  it's  worth  it.  Bank 
of  England,  my  boy.  I'll  count  'em  out  till 
your  steward-jailer's  eyes  drop  on  the  floor  if 
he  don't  give  in  before.  After  all,  it's  not  much 
to  ask;  he  knows  you  can't  get  away.  I'm 
going  to  dinner.     What'll  I  send  you?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Brill,  glumly.  "I  can't 
eat." 

Marsh  laughed  at  him  scornfully. 

"Of  course  you  can,"  he  said.  "A  good 
soldier  always  wants  a  good  meal  before  going 
into  action." 

He  saw  clearly  enough  that  his  hot-blooded 
ally  was  not  reconciled  to  his  ignominious 
position.  He  knew  that  if  things  were  to  go 
well,  Brill  must  be  restored  to  his  ordinary  calm- 
ness.    He  turned  just  as  he  reached  the  door. 

"If  you  say  so,"  he  observed  coolly,  "I  can 
secure  your  liberty  in  half  an  hour.  I'll  tell 
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Miss  Jennison  you're  accused  of  stealing  from 
Benedict  a  bracelet  her  father  bought  at 
Tiffany's." 

Brill  smiled  at  this. 

"That  would  scarcely  settle  the  matter  of 
Pennythorpe's  instruments,"  he  said. 

"I'll  bet  the  old  ass  knows  nothing  of  this 
charge,  and  that  it  was  not  his  instruments  that 
were  found.  I'll  settle  the  bracelet  affair  and 
then  —  " 

"I  —  I  think  I'd  rather  she  didn't  know  — 
at  least  not  now,"  returned  Brill,  willing  at 
last  to  remain  in  durance  under  the  condition 
of  Marsh's  silence.  The  man  who  had  won 
his  point  chuckled. 

"As  you  please,"  he  said,  calling  for  Steb- 
bins  and  leading  him  away  to  dinner. 
"Thought  that  would  fetch  him,"  he  mut- 
tered as  he  closed  the  door. 

Had  he  but  known  it,  he  would  have  been 
glad  that  his  friend  ate  with  relish  the  excel- 
lent dinner  brought  him  by  the  steward.  Youth 
and  confidence  conquered,  and  again  Brill  felt 
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that  Marsh  was  on  the  right  trail.  If  Thurs- 
ton could  be  unearthed  just  at  this  time,  the 
colossal  scheme  of  rascality  would  fall  at  once, 
as  he  could  communicate  with  the  officials  of 
the  company.  This  thought  paved  the  way 
for  another  and  another.  Suddenly  he  brought 
his  fist  down  upon  his  dinner  tray  with  a  thump 
that  set  the  dishes  rattling. 

"What  a  fool  I  am  that  I  didn't  think  of 
that  before,"  he  exclaimed,  getting  up  and 
pacing  the  narrow  confines  of  his  house  of 
detention  with  impatient  steps.  He  looked 
from  his  port  and  could  see  the  lights  of  the 
black  steamer  shining  as  serenely  as  if  villainy 
were  unknown  on  all  the  seas. 

The  minutes  dragged  along  into  the  likeness 
of  hours,  and  yet  no  Marsh.  To  be  sure, 
Stebbins  had  come  noiselessly  and  gone  again 
mysteriously,  taking  his  newly  fashioned  im- 
plements with  him. 

"Where  are  you  going,   Jay?"   Brill  asked 
mildly.     In  his  present  humiliation  he  seemed 
the  man,  the  youth  the  master. 
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"To  Mr.  Marsh's  room,  sir,"  replied  Aris- 
tides.  "I  believe  I'm  to  do  a  little  work  for 
him  there." 

Before  long  Marsh  himself  came  bustling 
in,   chuckling   with   ill-suppressed   glee. 

"There's  the  devil  to  pay  over  the  precious 
gang's  inability  to  get  into  the  specie-room," 
he  announced.  "Benedict  showed  his  hand. 
I  saw  him,  and  he's  lost  all  his  nonchalance. 
While  they're  drilling  the  steel  door,  they're 
trying  to  gain  time  by  unloading  the  cargo 
from  the  forward  hold.  They're  dumping 
some  of  it  overboard." 

"Did  you  see  anything  of  the  Jennisons?" 
asked  Brill. 

"Oh,  yes.  The  old  man's  watching  every 
move,"  returned  the  exasperating  fellow. 
"Now  I'll  see  how  strong  I  am  as  a  tempter." 

Marsh  went  outside  the  door,  and  Brill 
knew  from  the  immediate  cessation  of  his  foot- 
steps that  he  remained  close  at  hand.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  was  in  the  room  again,  a  look  of 
great  complacency  illuminating  his  round  face. 
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"Easy?"  he  proclaimed.  "Didn't  cost 
much  more  than  the  tip  he'd  have  expected 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  He's  a  conscientious 
duck.  He's  not  to  let  you  go.  You're  simply 
to  walk  by  when  his  back  is  turned.  It's 
turned  now,  so  come  on.  Thurston  mustn't 
be  kept  waiting.     Waited  long  enough  already." 

"Thurston?  You  still  believe  you'll  find 
him?" 

"I  do,"  was  the  earnest  reply.  "The  jig's 
up  if  we  don't." 

"You  wron't  find  him.  I'm  certain  of  it. 
I'll  lay  you  a  good  dinner  at  the  Carlton  for 
the  Jennisons  and  ourselves  that  you  don't." 

"And  Stebbins?" 

"Yes,   and  Stebbins." 

"Done!"  cried  Marsh.  "But  if  you  win, 
the  Jennisons  may  not  be  able  to  accept  m" 
invitation." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned 
Brill,  smiling  so  significantly  that  his  friend 
was  puzzled.  But  he  returned  to  the  urgent 
matter  in  hand. 
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"Come  on,"  he  said  tensely.  "The  cam- 
paign is  about  to  get  to  business." 

Silently  they  left  the  cabin,  passed  the  Brit- 
ish back  of  the  steward-jailer,  who  seemed 
as  motionless  as  a  lay-figure,  and  crossed  to 
Marsh's  room  without  encountering  any  one. 

After  a  final  consultation  as  to  the  details 
of  their  next  move,  Stebbins  assured  the  others 
that  he  was  ready  to  begin  operations  at  an 
instant's  notice. 

"I've  oiled  this  lock  so  there'll  be  no  noise," 
he  informed  them. 

"Of  all  the  thoughtful  young  men!"  cried 
Marsh,  admiringly.  "Now  you  two  just  sit 
here  a  bit  while  I  go  out  to  reconnoitre.  When 
you  hear  a  whistle  like  this," — he  sounded  two 
soft  notes  like  a  seamew's  pipe,  —  "you,  Steb- 
bins, set  to  work  like  the  very  devil.  You, 
Overton,  will  know  what  to  do.  I'm  off. 
Here's  luck  to  the  scheme." 

Brill's  heart  glowed  toward  this  hearty,  sin- 
cere, and  altogether  fascinating  fellow  who 
had  taken  so  much  upon  himself  for  friend- 
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ship's  sake.  Whatever  the  result  of  this  night's 
work,  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  lose 
sight  of  Marsh  again,  and  that  if  the  stout 
man  of  commerce  wished  to  give  up  his  jogging 
around  the  world,  something  else  would  be 
provided  for  him  near  the  house  of  Brill. 

In  the  midst  of  these  grateful  resolutions 
came  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  cabin  door.  Steb- 
bins  started  up  from  his  caressing  of  the  bits 
of  wire  and  the  slender  steel  rod  in  his  hands, 
and  looked  at  his  patron  for  instructions. 

Brill  signed  to  him  to  open  the  door.  It 
might  be  the  corrupted  jailer,  he  thought; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  best  not  to  show  himself. 

Aristides  performed  his  duty  with  great 
caution.  In  an  instant  he  turned  and  said  in 
an   eloquent   whisper :  — 

"Miss  Jennison,   sir." 

Brill's  heart  seemed  to  rise  and  engorge  his 
throat.  What  evil  circumstance  had  brought 
the  girl  to  the  cabin  at  such  a  time  as  this? 
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The  girl  came  into  the  cabin,  her  eyes  filled 
with  something  that  spoke  of  trouble,  and  with 
a  very  manifest  flush  on  her  fair  cheeks.  Brill 
saw  the  two  emotions  and  hardly  knew  which 
to  consider  first.  But  Marion  Jennison  left 
him  no  time  for  speculation. 

"I  went  to  your  room  —  there  was  no  time 
to  send,"  she  said  in  little  nervous  phrases, 
"and  when  I  rapped  —  a  steward  told  me  you 
were  here  —  with   Mr.   Marsh." 

Brill  made  a  mental  note  that  this  prince  of 
jailers  should  find  himself  suddenly  enriched 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

"You  wished  me  to  keep  you  informed  of 
everything  new,"  she  continued.  "Well, 
father  told  me  some  time  ago  to  be  ready  to  go 
aboard  the  Czarovitch  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"To-night?"  cried  the  young  man,  clutching 
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the  back  of  a  chair  at  the  shock  of  this  sudden 
turn  of  affairs  for  the  worse.     "Impossible!" 

The  girl  regarded  him  with  eyes  sadly  calm. 
"It  is  necessary,  he  says,"  she  went  on,  "in 
order  that  he  may  consult  with  the  govern- 
ment representative  and  obtain  his  receipts 
as  the  gold  arrives." 

"How  soon  do  you  expect  to  leave?"  asked 
Brill,  pacing  the  room. 

"A  boat  was  being  put  in  readiness  when  I 
came  away." 

Truly,  the  plot  was  nearing  its  denouement. 
Brill  could  but  admit  its  diabolical  ingenuity. 
What  wras  to  be  done?  He  longed  for  Marsh 
with  his  clever  resources,  and  had  determined 
to  send  Stebbins  to  find  him,  when  a  new 
expression  —  half  terror,  half  regret  —  on 
Marion's  face  made  him  forget  his  intent. 

"Isn't  the  steamer  coming  to  a  stop?"  she 
whispered,  grasping  the  sleeve  of  Brill's  coat 
with  an  adorably  unconscious  gesture  that 
asked,  he  fancied,  for  protection.  He  stood 
silent  for  a  minute.  Yes,  the  monster  was 
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quivering  less  than  ordinarily,  and  he  had  an 
instinctive  knowledge  that  its  speed  was  les- 
sening.    The  moment  of    parting    had  come. 

The  girl  held  out  her  hand,  to  rest  in  his  for 
the  last  time.  As  he  took  it,  his  soul  rushed 
to  hers  in  the  warm  clasp,  and  he  knew  that 
she  must  not,  could  not,  go  until  he  had  re- 
vealed his  heart  and  sought  to  find  the  future. 
Yet  with  the  perversity  of  love  he  must  needs 
begin   in   roundabout  fashion. 

"Miss  Jennison,"  he  said  earnestly,  "your 
father  is  going  on  a  mission  that  promises 
danger.     Do  you  think  that  you  —  " 

"I  think  nothing,  except  that  if  there  is  to 
be  peril,  I  should  be  with  him,"  she  replied, 
raising  pathetic   eyes  to  his. 

He  released  her  hand  in  the  excitement  of 
a  great  inspiration.  Why  not  go  with  her 
and  her  father  as  a  volunteer?  With  Steb- 
bins,  and  perhaps  Marsh,  right  might  yet 
triumph  over  evil. 

"Besides,  Mr.  Benedict  has  agreed  to  accom- 
pany my  father,"  the  girl  went  on. 
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Benedict?  It  was  no  part  of  the  scoun- 
drel's plan,  then,  to  drop  his  mask  of  friend- 
ship. He  was  going  along  with  the  gold  and 
its  guardians  in  the  guise  of  a  self-sacrificing 
friend,  and  with  his  consummate  cleverness 
it  was  quite  likely  that  he  would  strengthen 
his  hold  upon  the  Jennisons'  confidence  until 
long  after  his  crime  was  accomplished. 

The  hour  of  the  Mexican's  triumph  seemed 
about  to  strike.  The  girl  moved  toward  the  door. 

"One   moment,    Miss   Jennison,"   he   cried. 

Yes,  he  would  go,  too.  His  hand  was  on 
the  door-knob,  when  the  realization  that  he 
was  a  prisoner,  accused  of  a  felony,  rushed 
across  his  mind.  He  could  see  the  sneer  with 
which  Benedict  would  greet  the  announce- 
ment that  he,  Overton  Brill,  proposed  to  be- 
come one  of  the  party  with  the  gold. 

Again  Marion  Jennison  held  out  her  hand 
and   smiled   pathetically. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Brill,"  she  said. 

He  clasped  her  hand  tightly,  and  gazed  in- 
tently into  her  eyes. 
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"Miss  Jennison,"  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the 
earnestness  he  could  put  into  words,  "give  me 
a  few  moments.  There  are  some  things  I  must 
explain." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  replied,  "but  they 
will  be  searching  for  me  if  I  do  not  rejoin  my 
father.  And  he  knew  where  I  was  going," 
she  added. 

Brill  bowed  and  stood  aside.  She  put  a  hand 
on  the  door,  then  turned  and  faced  him.  No 
lover  could  have  resisted  the  appeal  her  look 
made  to  him,  and  Brill  was  ready  to  seek  Bene- 
dict and  fight  it  out  with  him  before  them  all. 
Another  step,  and  both  would  have  crossed  the 
threshold  together,  when  a  sound  came  faintly 
to  Brill's  ears,  a  sound  whose  low,  mournful, 
significant  call  froze  him  to  the  floor. 

It  was  the  signal  of  Marsh,  the  two  sad  little 
notes  of  the  seamew.  One  instant  of  irresolu- 
tion, and  Brill  sprang  to  the  door,  closed  and 
locked  it,  taking  out  the  key. 

"Jay,"  he  cried  in  a  strange,  high-pitched 

voice,  "at  work !" 
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The  youth  seized  his  paraphernalia  of  wires 
and  steel  bars  and  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
before  the  door  leading  to  the  next  cabin. 
Then  the  man  turned  to  the  woman. 

"Forgive  me,  Miss  Jennison,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "forgive  me  if  I  seem  brutal,  but 
there  is  no  other  way.  In  a  few  moments  I 
believe  we  shall  know  the  truth." 

Marion  made  no  reply,  but  stared  at  the 
kneeling  figure  of  Stebbins  as  he  worked  with 
marvellous  deftness  and  speed  at  the  door. 
Already  the  lock  had  yielded,  and  Aristides, 
inserting  his  thin,  pointed,  powerful  bar  of 
steel,  caught  the  bolt  and  pried  it  back.  A 
moment  more  and  he  had  rushed  into  the  ad- 
joining empty  cabin  and  begun  in  like  manner 
upon  the  next  stateroom  beyond.  Brill  heard 
the  soft  rasping  of  his  master-key  as  he  moved 
it  this  way  and  that  to  catch  the  tumblers 
within  the  lock.  He  turned  again  to  Marion 
Jennison. 

"To  leave  this  ship  would  be  ruin  or  death 
to  your  father  and  perhaps  worse  than  death 
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to  you,"  he  declared  solemnly.  "Within  a  few 
feet  of  us,  I  hope,  is  a  man  —  a  prisoner  — 
whose  release  will  prevent  this  crime." 

"But  my  father  and  —  and  the  others  will 
be  hunting  for  me.     They  may  — " 

"I  cannot  let  you  go,"  was  the  firm  reply. 

The  girl's  lips  trembled,  and  her  face  grew 
white  and  drawn. 

Brill  knew  he  must  leave  her,  for  already 
Stebbins  was  at  work  on  the  bolt  in  the  next 
room.     He  held  out  his  hands  imploringly. 

"Trust  me,  dear,"  he  said  fervently,  "for  I 
love  and  honor  you  above  all  the  world.  I  feel 
that  — " 

The  steel  bar  rang  sharply  as  it  fell  on  the 
floor,  and  a  moment  later  Marion  Jennison  was 
alone.  She  heard  the  bolt  in  the  door  that 
Brill  closed  upon  her  slide  into  place  with  a 
snap. 

It  was  well  for  her  peace  that  she  could  not 
see  into  the  adjoining  room.  As  Brill  entered 
it,  the  door  before  which  Stebbins  was  kneeling 
was  suddenly  opened  from  within  and  a  heavy 
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featured  Mexican,  with  a  deep  scar  on  his  fore- 
head, levelled  a  revolver  at  Stebbins. 

In  the  tense,  thrilling  instant  that  all  three 
remained  motionless,  Brill  decided  his  course 
of  action.  Evidently  Marsh  had  not  lured 
away  all  the  guardians  of  the  mysterious  cabin, 
as  he  had  hoped.  There  must  be  no  shooting; 
the  pressure  of  a  trigger  might  completely  turn 
the  tide  of  events  at  the  very  flood  of  success. 
There  was  another  way,  and  he  took  it. 

"Stebbins,"  he  said  sharply  "what  do  you 
mean  by  this  nonsense?  I've  warned  you  for 
the  last  time." 

A  slight  uplifting  of  the  shoulders  might  have 
been  noted  from  the  figure  on  its  knees  before 
the  pistol,  but  no  word. 

"I  trust  you'll  pardon  my  valet,  sir.  He's 
a  trifle  touched,"  said  Brill,  carelessly,  tapping 
his  forehead,  "over  an  invention  of  his  for  pre- 
venting burglaries,  and  is  always  experimenting 
with  locks.     He  supposed  your  room  vacant." 

The  evil-browed  fellow  muttered  something 
in  Spanish.  He  evidently  understood,  for  his 
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finger  left  the  trigger  although  he  still  held  the 
revolver  pointed  at  Aristides.  Brill  saw  that 
his  ruse  had  succeeded. 

"Now,  Stebbins,"  he  commanded  sternly, 
"pick  up  that  truck  and  fling  it  into  the  sea 
through  the  port-hole." 

Jay  obediently  began  to  gather  up  his  twisted 
wires,  and  his  patron  thanked  God  for  the  in- 
telligence that  had  comprehended  the  trick  and 
had  kept  silence. 

"Here,  throw  this  out,  too."  As  Brill  spoke, 
he  took  a  step  toward  the  man  in  the  doorway 
and,  bending  down,  picked  up  the  steel  bar 
from  the  floor.  When  he  rose,  it  was  as  if  he 
were  a  part  of  some  machine.  His  arm  straight- 
ened out,  and  the  bar  flew  up  with  it  and  struck 
the  man  a  terrific  blow  on  the  wrist. 

A  howl  of  pain  came  from  the  Mexican  as 
the  revolver  flew  to  the  ceiling,  struck  it,  and 
clattered  back  to  the  floor,  but  without  dis- 
charge. 

With  the  ferocity  of  a  panther,  Brill  was  upon 
the  fellow  and  bore  him  struggling  to  the  floor, 
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a  grip  of  iron  upon  his  throat.  Little  by  little, 
the  captive  was  choked  into  submission.  Brill 
looked  for  Stebbins.  There  stood  his  rustic 
servitor,  with  some  pieces  of  rope  that  he  had 
drawn  from  beneath  his  coat. 

"By  Jove,  you  certainly  do  think  of  things, 
Jay,"  cried  his  master,  admiringly.  "Now  help 
me  tie  this  —  carcass." 

When  the  Mexican  was  firmly  bound  and 
lay  motionless  on  the  floor,  his  vanquishers  went 
cautiously  into  the  room  from  which  he  had 
come.  They  were  to  take  no  chances  of  an 
ambush,  as  Brill  whispered  to  his  valet.  No 
human  being  was  visible. 

Brill  stepped  to  one  of  the  berths  and  peered 
in.  A  recumbent  figure  was  stretched  upon 
the  mattress.  The  first  sight  of  it  almost 
stopped  the  blood  in  his  veins,  the  second  set 
his  heart  pumping  furiously,  yet  he  remained 
calm. 

"A  knife,  Jay,"  he  commanded  softly.  Steb- 
bins whipped  it  from  his  pocket  in  an  instant, 
and  Brill  began  cutting  at  the  ropes  that  bound 
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the  man  in  the  berth.  In  the  midst  of  the 
work  came  a  knock,  followed  by  the  seamew 
call.  Stebbins  opened  the  door,  and  Marsh 
entered. 

His  keen  eyes  noted  at  once  the  strangeness 
of  Brill's  attitude,  and  he  crossed  to  the  berth 
and  looked  in.  His  face  paled  and  his  expres- 
sive lips  twitched  violently. 

"The  devil!"  was  all  he  could  find  words 
to  say. 

"I  told  you  it  wasn't  Thurston,"  observed 
Brill,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"The  dinner  is  on  me,"  exclaimed  Marsh, 
jubilantly.  "It's  worth  one  for  the  whole  ship's 
company.  He's  coming  to.  Give  him  a  few 
drops  of  this." 

He  drew  a  tiny  blue  bottle  from  his  pocket, 
and  Brill,  raising  the  head  of  the  man  on  the 
bed,  forced  some  of  the  liquid  between  his 
bloodless  lips.     Marsh  looked  again  and  gasped. 

"Good  Lord!  How  much  they  look  alike! 
Such  things  do  happen,  then,  outside  the  story- 
books." 
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In  a  few  moments  the  man  in  the  berth  sat 
up  weakly  and  passed  a  thin  hand  across  his 
eyes.  Then  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  his  rescuers  in  dazed  fashion. 

"Have  —  have  we  reached  port?"  he  stam- 
mered. 

Brill  shook  his  head.  "We  are  still  at  sea," 
he  said  gently. 

"And  — and  the  gold?" 

"It  is  safe." 

"Thank  God!" 

The  fervor  of  the  exclamation  overcame  him, 
and  he  sank  back  upon  the  bed. 

"Great  Scott!"  ejaculated  Marsh,  "he's 
going  off  again.  We  can't  permit  it.  We  must 
have  him  on  his  feet  at  once,  or  the  game  is 
lost." 

Again  he  applied  the  odd  little  bottle  to  the 
man's  lips. 
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"Take  some  more  cordial,"  he  urged.  "It's 
harmless,  and  it'll  put  anything  but  a  dead  man 
on  his  feet." 

The  powerful  stimulant  did  its  work  well,  and 
the  slow  rising  of  color  in  the  ashen  face  showed 
that  the  engine  of  the  heart  was  responding  to 
the  generous  fuel.  The  man  arose  again,  this 
time  with  decision. 

"I  suppose  you're  amazed,"  he  said.  "The 
—  the  other  is  —  my  twin  brother.     He — " 

"Excuse  me,  captain,  but  we'd  better  not 
stop  for  explanations,"  interrupted  Marsh. 

The  officer's  eyes  brightened.  Evidently  he 
knew  something  of  the  plans  he  must  defeat. 

"It's  nearly  dawn,"  continued  Marsh,  glanc- 
ing from  a  port-hole.  "They'll  begin  to  ship 
the  gold  soon." 

The  gaunt  figure  stiffened  and  the  thin  legs 
came  down  over  the  edge  of  the  berth  unstead- 
ily and  touched  the  floor.  The  two  held  him 
up,  and  he  took  a  few  tentative  steps,  gaining 
strength  rapidly. 

"I've  been  inactive  so  long,"  he  said,  with 
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a  wan,  apologetic  smile.  "But,  by  God,  gen- 
tlemen," he  cried,  "I'm  good  enough  to  take 
command  of  my  own  ship  and  put  an  end  to 
this  rascality." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  violent  knocking 
and  loud  voices  in  the  corridor  came  to  their 
ears.     It  meant  the  search  for  Marion  Jennison. 

Marsh  opened  the  door  to  the  passageway 
and  stepped  out,  and  Brill  was  about  to  follow 
him,  when  Stebbins  touched  his  arm  and  pointed 
to  the  open  door  of  the  adjoining  room,  in  which 
lay  the  fettered  figure  of  the  Mexican  guard. 
It  was  the  better  way,  and  Brill  hurried  to  the 
imprisoned  girl. 

Rapidly  he  told  the  story,  while  she  looked 
at  him  with  flashing  eyes. 

"You  will  wish  to  return  to  your  own  room," 
he  concluded.  "Aristides  here  will  be  your 
escort." 

He  took  the  fingers  she  extended  and  pressed 
them  tightly. 

"Not  'good-bye'  this  time,"  he  exclaimed 
jubilantly,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  blushed 
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glorified  the  day  that  was  rushing  up  from  the 
edge  of  the  sea  with  pink  and  gold  outriders. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  cabin  that  had  been 
the  captain's  prison,  Brill  saw  that  two  stewards 
were  carrying  away  the  limp  form  of  the  Mexi- 
can with  no  very  gentle  grasp.  A  change  had 
evidently  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  deep. 

He  found  Marsh  and  Andrew  Jennison  to- 
gether, and  the  latter,  his  face  glowing  with 
excitement,  rushed  forward  and  grasped  his 
hand  and  shook  it  so  vigorously  that  Brill  won- 
dered if  Marsh  had  not  been  treating  him  to 
some  of  his  wonderful  vest-pocket  elixir.  The 
officer  was  not  visible. 

"Where's  Captain  Humphries?"  asked 
Brill. 

"  Guess  he  thinks  a  watch  on  deck  about  due 
him,"  returned  Marsh. 

As  they  left  the  room,  Mr.  Jennison  began  to 
pour  forth  his  gratitude. 

"What  a  providential  escape!  I've  you 
to  thank  for  it,  my  brave  young  man,"  he 
cried. 
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But  the  brave  young  man,  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  commenced  a  depreca- 
tory speech  in  which  the  name  of  Marsh  figured, 
at  which  the  latter  went  through  the  most  fran- 
tic gyrations  for  silence  and,  as  they  fell  behind 
in  a  narrow  part  of  the  corridor,  whispered :  — 

"You'll  want  all  the  reward  there  is,  you 
young  jackanapes.     Play  a  lone  hand." 

"It's  wonderful !"  declared  Jennison.  "To 
deceive  a  whole  shipful !  His  twin  brother,  it 
seems." 

He  turned  aside  to  seek  his  daughter,  but  the 
others  went  out  on  deck.  As  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  promenade,  they  heard  the  shriek- 
ing of  a  windlass  as  a  keg  came  lumbering  up 
from  the  hold  and  was  swung  off  to  the  port 
side,  under  which  lay  a  boat  from  the  black 
steamer.  The  trans-shipment  of  the  millions 
had  begun. 

Both  vessels  were  nearly  motionless.  The 
red-purple  of  the  dawn  was  growing  to  a  trans- 
lucent pink,  and  over  the  dark  waters  glimmered 
long  arms  of  rich  color.  It  was  a  spectacle  of 
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fascinating  beauty,  yet  the  two  watchers  saw 
nothing  except  a  figure  silhouetted  against  the 
grayer  background  of  the  north,  pacing  the 
bridge  with  nervous  steps.  Which  figure  it 
was,  neither  could  say. 

The  shrieking  windlass  sent  down  its  great 
jaws  to  grapple  with  another  keg  in  the  hold. 
Then  there  came  into  view  another  form  on 
the  bridge,  gaunter  yet  marvellously  like  the 
first.  It  faced  the  broader  as  it  turned,  and 
the  watchers  on  the  boat  deck  saw  the  latter 
start  and  recoil.  Perhaps  it  was  a  faint  cry 
they  heard,  perhaps  the  sound  of  some  wander- 
ing sea-bird. 

But  there  was  no  doubting  the  reality  of  the 
Spanish  oath  that  reached  their  ears  at  close 
quarters,  and  they  turned  to  see  Benedict  look- 
ing up  at  the  bridge,  his  swarthy  face  distorted 
with  rage.  Only  for  an  instant  did  he  remain 
to  witness  the  meeting  of  the  brothers.  Then, 
having  cast  one  swift  glance  of  hatred  at  the 
men  who  had  foiled  him,  he  disappeared  within 

the  steamer. 
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Marsh  whistled  a  bar  or  two  of  his  famous 
clog  —  a  thing  he  had  not  done  for  many 
hours. 

"Shouldn't  want  to  meet  that  chap  on  a  dark 
night,"  he  observed  sententiously. 

As  they  turned  again  to  the  bridge,  they  saw 
but  a  single  figure.  From  afar  off  sounded  a 
gong,  and  they  felt  the  great  frame  of  "The 
Golden  Greyhound"  forge  ahead.  Marsh 
looked  out  upon  the  dark  blue  expanse  medita- 
tively. 

"When  you  said  it  was  not  Thurston,  did 
you  suspect?"   he  asked. 

Brill  nodded.  "When  the  captain's  canary 
acted  so  queerly,  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  something  was  wrong,"  he  replied.  "The 
explanation  came  to  me  afterward.  I  said 
nothing,  for,  after  all,  it  was  only  superstition." 

"What  do  you   think   was   in   those   boxes 

the    purser    believed    to    contain    books    and 

papers?"  said  Marsh,  as  they  made  their  way 

inside. 

Brill  shook  his  head. 
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"Firearms.  If  Benedict  hadn't  met  that  ship 
of  his,  he'd  have  started  a  little  revolution 
aboard,  I  guess." 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  great  staircases  they 
fell  in  with  Stebbins,  all  excitement. 

"I  just  saw  Benedict  and  some  of  his  people 
starting  to  launch  a  boat,  sir,"  he  cried. 

"Do  you  hear,  Marsh?"  said  Brill. 

The  fat  man  yawned.  "Yes.  I  don't  care 
particularly.  I'm  rather  tired  of  the  sight  of 
him." 

Still  he  did  not  decline  to  accompany  the  two 
to  the  ship's  side,  where  Aristides  had  seen  the 
manoeuvres  with  the  boat.  Just  as  they  reached 
the  spot,  the  little  craft  swung  free  and  shot 
down  from  the  davits  with  a  harsh  screaming 
of  the  pulleys.  They  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Mexican,  two  or  three  of  his  chief  satellites, 
and  the  feigned  captain  of  the  Olympiad. 

They  saw  the  boat  hit  the  water  with  a  splash, 
then  rush  into  the  awful  turmoil  of  the  foam 
and  spray  of  the  steamer's  wake.  For  a  mo- 
ment it  danced  about  on  the  silver  maelstrom ; 
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then  all  that  was  visible  was  a  floating  oar. 
Some  one  raised  the  faint  cry  "man  overboard," 
but  the  great  ship  ploughed  on. 

Brill  went  to  his  cabin  to  freshen  up,  Marsh 
to  the  smoking-room  for  a  cigar,  and  Stebbins 
to  the  inferno  of  the  engine-room  to  witness  its 
renewed  activity.  All  met  at  breakfast,  and 
all  were  summoned  to  Mr.  Andrew  Jennison's 
table.    Their  host  was  in  fine  feather. 

"I'm  hungry  for  the  first  time,"  he  declared. 
"The  minute  I  stepped  on  this  ship  I  felt  a  pre- 
sentiment of  evil." 

"Money's  the  root  of  all  of  it,"  observed 
Marsh,  oracularly. 

"It's  rough  on  Captain  Humphries,"  con- 
tinued Jennison.  "Seems  his  brother  used  to 
command  a  North  Sea  steamer.  Ran  away 
while  a  boy,  and  the  captain's  present  friends 
didn't  know  he  had  a  brother.  He  got  to  drink- 
ing and  lost  his  ship." 

"Only  one  thing  worse  could  happen,  and  it 
did,"  interrupted  Marsh.     "Benedict  met  him." 

"It's  wonderful  what  some  men  will  do  for 
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money,"  the  elder  man  went  on.  "Benedict 
didn't  seem  that  sort  of  fellow,  though  I  really 
didn't  know  him  very  well.  Do  you  suppose 
they  were  picked  up  by  the  other  steamer?" 

"Don't  know,"  returned  Marsh,  "but  I 
guess  it's  safe  betting  they'll  try  no  more 
pirating." 

Marion  Jennison  was  not  with  her  father  at 
breakfast,  which  made  the  meal  uninteresting 
to  Brill.  But  soon  after  he  found  her  on  the 
promenade  deck,  her  face  rosy  with  the  buffet- 
ings  of  the  wind.  As  they  walked  back  and 
forth,  they  talked  of  the  stirring  events  of  the 
last  few  hours. 

"It  seems  like  a  disagreeable  dream,"  she 
said.  "But  I  know  it  is  real;  I  wish  I  could 
make  my  gratitude  seem  half  so  much  so." 

The  lover  felt  the  color  rise  to  his  forehead,  as 
he  clumsily  begged  her  to  say  nothing  of  his 
poor  services.  He  knew  that  what  he  said  was 
stiff  and  conventional,  for  not  yet  were  his 
tongue  and  heart  in  perfect  accord.  So  he 
floundered  badly. 
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:I  want  to  apologize  for  my  seeming  rude- 
ness in  detaining  you  last  night,"  he  stammered. 
"You  must  realize  that  I  meant  it  for  the  best." 

"I  do,  indeed,"  she  replied  earnestly. 

"If  I  said  anything  I  —  I  should  not  have 
said,  you  will  pardon  me,  I  know,"  he  blun- 
dered on. 

"Did  you  —  say  anything  you  should  not 
have  said  —  or  didn't  want  to  say?" 

Something  in  the  tone  made  him  look  quickly 
at  her  eyes,  and  something  in  those  dusky 
circles  caused  his  heart  to  thump  after  the 
fashion  of  Stebbins's  beloved  engines.  He  could 
talk  freely  enough  now. 

"I  didn't  say  anything  I  didn't  want  to  say," 
he  cried  exultingly.  "May  I  repeat  it?  .  .  .  I 
love  you  —  I  love  you  !     Do  you  understand?" 

She  did  not  say  that  she  understood,  or,  if 
she  did,  a  saucy  gust  of  wind  blew  her  words 
away  as  it  enwrapped  her  beautiful  face  with  the 
cape  she  wore.  As  on  another  occasion,  Brill 
took  down  the  presuming  folds,  but  now  he 
added  something  before  quite  undared. 
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Her  cheeks  became  redder  than  the  lips  he 
had  thus  shamelessly  assaulted,  yet  she  did  not 
send  him  away ;  and  he,  in  the  pride  of  posses- 
sion, grew  curious  for  that  information  all  lovers 
must  needs  have. 

"When  were  you  —  well,  first  interested  in 
me?"    he  asked. 

"I  rather  think,"  she  answered  slowly,  "it 
was  in  a  snowstorm  outside  Tiffany's." 

"Then  you  knew  it  was  — ?"  he  cried  out  in 
amazement. 

"Certainly,"  was  her  quiet  reply. 

"And  —  and  you  knew  why  I  came  aboard 
the  Olympiad?" 

"I  tried  to  convince  myself  that  I  did,  but 
it  was  hard  work  at  times,"  she  said  with  an 
adorable  smile. 


THE   END 
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It  was  something  new  and  startling  to  see  an  au- 
thor's first  novel  sell  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, as  did  this  one.  The  ablest  critics  spoke  of 
it  in  such  terms  as  "  Breathless  interest,"  The  high 
water  mark  of  American  fiction  since  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  "  Surpasses  all,"  "  Without  a  rival,"  "  Ten- 
der and  delicate,"  "  As  good  a  story  of  adventure  as 
one  can  find,"  "  The  best  style  of  love  story,  clean, 
pure  and  wholesome." 
AUDREY 

With  the  brilliant  imagination  and  the  splendid 
courage  of  youth,  she  has  stormed  the  very  citadel 
of  adventure.  Indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  romantic  spirit  any  deeper  into  fiction. — 
Agnes  Repplier. 

PRISONERS  OF  HOPE 

Pronounced  by  the  critics  classical,  accurate,  inter- 
esting, American,  original,  vigorous,  full  of  move- 
ment and  life,  dramatic  and  fascinating,  instinct  with 
life  and  passion,  and  preserving  throughout  a  singu- 
larly even  level  ot  excellence. 

Each  volume  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Large 
12  mo.  size.     Price,  75  cents  per  volume,  postpaid. 

GIIOSSET    &    DUNLAP,    Publishers 
52  DUANE  STREET  ::  NEW  YORK 


GET    THE  BEST  OUT-DOOR    STORIES 

Steward     Edward    White's 

Great  Novels  of  Western  Life. 

GROSSET  &  DUNLAP  EDITIONS 
THE  BLAZED  TRAIL 

Mingles  the  romance  of  the  forest  with  the  romance  of 
man's  heart,  making  a  story  that  is  big  and  elemental,  while 
not  lacking  in  sweetness  and  tenderness.  It  is  an  epic  of  the 
life  of  the  lumbermen  of  the  great  forest  of  the  Northwest, 
permeated  by  out  of  door  freshness,  and  the  glory  of  the 
struggle  with  nature. 

THE  SILENT  PLACES 

A  powerful  story  of  strenuous  enaeavor  and  fateful  priva- 
tion in  the  frozen  North,  embodying  also  a  detective  story  of 
much  strength  and  skill.  The  author  brings  out  with  sure 
touch  and  deep  understanding  the  mystery  and  poetry  of  the 
still,  frost-bound  forest. 

THE  CLAIM  JUMPERS 

A  tale  of  a  Western  mining  camp  and  the  making  of  a  man, 
with  which  a  charming  young  lady  has  much  to  do.  The 
tenderfoot  has  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  meets  the  situation, 
shows  the  stuff  he  is  made  of,  and  "  wins  out." 

THE  WESTERNERS 

A  tale  of  the  mining  camp  and  the  Indian  country,  full  of 
color  and  thrilling  incident. 

THE  MAGIC  FOREST:     A  Modern  Fairy  Story. 

4  No  better  book  could  be  put  in  a  young  boy's  hands," 
says  the  New  York  Sun.  It  is  a  happy  blend  of  knowledge 
of  wood  life  with  an  understanding  of  Indian  character,  as 
well  as  that  of  small  boys. 

Each  volume  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  seventy- 
five  cents  per  volume,  postpaid. 

GROSSET    &    DUNLAP,    Publishers 
52  DUANE  STREET  ::  NEW  YORK 


THE  JUNGLE,  Br  Upton  Sinclair: 

A  book  that  startled  the  world  and  caused  two  hemi- 
spheres to  sit  up  and  think.  Intense  in  interest,  the 
dramatic  situations  portrayed  enthrall  the  reader,  while 
its  evident  realism  and  truth  to  life  and  conditions  have 
gained  for  it  the  title  of  M  The  ■  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  of 
the  Twentieth  Century." 

"  I  should  be  afraid  to  trust  myself  to  tell  how  it  affects 
me.  It  is  a  great  work  ;  so  simple,  so  true,  so  tragic,  so 
human." — David  Graham  Phillips. 

Cloth,  12  mo.     Price,  seventy-five  cents,  postpaid. 

NEW  POPULAR   PRICED  EDITIONS  OF  IM- 

PORTANT  BOOKS  ON  SOCIAL  AND 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

BENJAMIN  KIDD, 

SOCIAL  EVOLUTION, 

PRINCIPLES   OP  WESTERN   CIVILISATION. 

Two  volumes  of  special  interest  and  importance,  in 
view  of  the  social  unrest  of  the  present  time. 

HENRY  GEORGE,  Jr. 

THE   MENACE  OF   PRIVILEGE. 

A  study  of  the  dangers  to  the  Republic  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  favored  class. 

ROBERT  HUNTER, 

POVERTY. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  present  day  conditions  among 
the  poorer  classes. 

JAMES  BRYCE, 

SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  author's  recent  appointment  as  the  representative 
of  the  British  Empire  at  Washington  will  lend  additional 
interest  to  this  timely  and  important  work. 

RICHARD  T.  ELY, 

MONOPOLIES   AND  TRUSTS. 

A  masterly  presentation  of  the  Trust  Problem,  by  a 
most  eminent  authority. 

Price,  seventy-five  cents  each,  postpaid. 

GROSSET    &    DUNLAP,    Publishebs 
52  DUANE  STREET  ::  NEW  YORK 


THE   GROSSET  AND  DUNLAP  SPECIAL 

EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS  THAT 

HA  VE  BEEN  DRAMATIZED. 

CAPE  COD  FOLKS:   By  Sarah  P.  McLean  Greene. 

Illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  play,  as  originally 
produced  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

IF  I  WERE  KING  :    By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 

Illustrations  from  the  play,  as  produced  by  E.  H. 
Sothern. 

DOROTHY  VERNON  OF  HADDON    HALL: 

By  Charles  Major. 

The  Berths  Galland  Edition,  with  illustrations  from 
the  play. 

WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD  WAS    IN    FLOWER: 

By  Charles  Major. 

Illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  remarkably  suc- 
cessful play,  as  presented  by  Julia  Marlowe. 

THE  VIRGINIAN  :     By  Owen  Wister. 

With  full  page  illustrations  by  A.  I.  Keller. 
Dustin  Farnum  has  made  the  play  famous  by  his 
creation  of  the  title  role. 

THE  MAN  ON  THE  BOX:     By  Harold  MacGrath. 

Illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  play,  as  originally 
produced  in  New  York,  by  Henry  E.  Dixey.  A  piquant, 
charming  story,  and  the  author's  greatest  success. 

These  books  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  are 
well-made  in  every  respect,  and  aside  from  their  un- 
usual merit  as  stories,  are  particularly  interesting  to 
those  who  like  things  theatrical.  Price,  postpaid, 
seventy-five  cents  each. 

GROSSET    &    DUNLAP,    Publishers 
52  DUANE  STREET  ::  NEW  YORK 


Rubaiyat     of    Omar     Khayyam 

Rendered  into  English  verie  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  A 
correct  version  of  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Edition,  with 
accurate  notes,  a  biography  of  both  Omar  and  Fitzger- 
ald, and  a  Poetical  Tribute  by  Andrew  Lang,  together 
with  a  remarkable  descriptive  and  comparative  article  by 
Edward  S.  Holden.  Beautifully  printed  in  two  colors  on 
deckel  edge  paper,  with  decorative  borders,  fourteen 
half-tone  illustrations  by  Gilbert  James,  and  a  portrait  of 
Fitzgerald.  Gilt  tops,  attractively  bound  in  cloth  and 
gold  and  each  volume  encased  in  a  flat  box  with  cover. 
Size,  s#  x  7f6-     P*ice,  $1.25. 

THE  SAME,  small  I  :mo  in  size,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth  and  printed  on  the  finest  deckle  edge  paper,  with 
the  fifteen  illustrations  in  two  colors,  and  containing  the 
same  matter  as  the  foregoing  volume.  Price,  50c. 
THE  SAME,  small  I  zmo  in  size,  exquisitely  bound  in 
Red  English  Roan,  with  gilt  tops.  Each  volume  is  a  box. 
Price,  £1.00. 

THE  SAME,  in  booklet  form,  24  pages,  printed  in  two 
colors,  the  complete  text  of  the  fourth  edition.    Price,  i  5c. 

KIPLING'S  POEMS,  BARRACK  ROOM 
BALLADS,  DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES,  ETC. 

Two  volumes  in  one,  with  glossary.  Fourteen  full-page 
pen-and-ink  drawings  together  with  a  new  portrait  of  the 
author.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  tops,  and 
printed  on  old  Chester  antique  deckel  edge  paper.  Size, 
S%x7Yi  in.,  340  pages.      Price,  $1.50. 

All  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

GROSSET    &    DUNLAP,     Publishers 

52  Duane  Street  ::       ::       ::       NEW  YORK 


7 HE  GROSSET  AND  DUNLAP  SPECIAL 

EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS  THAT 

HA  VE  BEEN  DRAMATIZED. 

MISTRESS  NELL,  A  Merry  Tale  of  a 
Merry  Time.  (Twixt  Fact  and  Fancy.)  By  George 
Hazelton. 

A  dainty,  handsome  volume,  beautifully  printed 
on  fine  laid  paper  and  bound  in  extra  vellum 
cloth.  A  charming  story,  the  dramatic  version 
of  which,  as  produced  by  Henrietta  Crosman, 
was  one  of  the  conspicuous  stage  successes  of 
recent  years.  With  a  rare  portrait  of  Nell  Gwyn 
in  duotone,  from  an  engraving  of  the  painting  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  as  a  frontispiece. 

BY  RIGHT  OF  SWORD, 

By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont 

With  full  page  illustrations,  by  Powell  Chase. 
This  clever  and  fascinating  tale  has  had  a  large 
sale  and  seems  as  popular  to-day  as  when  first 
published.  It  is  full  of  action  and  incident  and 
will  arouse  the  keen  interest  of  the  reader  at  the 
very  start.  The  dramatic  version  was  very  suc- 
cessfully produced  during  several  seasons  by 
Ralph  Stuart 

These  books  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
are  well  made  in  every  respect,  and  aside  from 
their  unusual  merit  as  stories,  are  particularly  in- 
teresting to  those  who  like  things  theatrical. 
Price,  postpaid,  seventy-five  cents  each. 

GROSSET    k,    DUNLAP,    Publishebs 
52  DUANE  STREET  ::  NEW  YORK 


THE    GROSSET  6*   DC/AZAP  EDITIONS 
OF  STANDARD   WORKS 

A    FULL   AND    COMPLETE     EDITION    OF 

TENNYSON'S  POEMS. 

Containing  all  the  Poems  issued  under  the  protection 
of  copyright.  Cloth  bound,  small  8  vo.  882  pages, 
with  index  to  first  lines.  Price,  postpaid,  seventy-five 
cents.  The  same,  bound  in  three-quarter  morocco,  gilt 
top,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

THE  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  HER 

TIMES,    by  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor. 

The  brilliant  social  life  of  the  time  passes  before 
the  reader,  packed  full  of  curious  and  delightful  in- 
formation. More  kinds  of  interest  enter  into  it  than 
into  any  other  volume  on  Colonial  Virginia.  Sixty 
illustrations.     Price,  seventy-five  cents,  postpaid. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND,  by  William  Winter 

A  record  of  rambles  in  England,  relating  largely 
to  Warwickshire  and  depicting  not  so  much  the  Eng- 
land of  fact,  as  the  England  created  and  hallowed 
by  the  spirit  of  her  poetry,  of  which  Shakespeare  is 
the  soul.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price,  seventy-five 
cents,  postpaid. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  THE  CITIZEN,  by 

Jacob  A.   Riis. 

Should  be  read  by  every  man  and  boy  in  America. 
Because  it  sets  forth  an  ideal  of  American  Citizen- 
ship. An  Inspired  Biography  by  one  who  knows 
him  best,  A  large,  handsomely  illustrated  cloth 
bound  book.     Price,  postpaid,  seventy-five  cents. 

GROSSET    k    DUNLAP,    Publishers 
52  DUANE  STREET  NEW  YORK 


THE  GROSSET  &  DUNLAP 
ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS 
OF   FAMOUS   BOOKS  *  a  a 


The  following  book»  are  large  nmo  volume*  s^xi^  inches  in 
•ize,  are  printed  on  laid  paper  of  the  highest  grade,  and  bound  in  cloth, 
with  elaborate  decorative  coven.  They  are  in  every  respect  beautiful 
books. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN— By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowc. 

A  new  edition,  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  on  fine  laid  paper 
of  extra  quality,  with  half-tone  illustrations  by  Louis  Betes. 

PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS— By  John  Bunyan. 

A  new  edition  of  Bunvan's  immortal  allegory,  printed  from  new 
plate*  on  fine  laid  paper,  with  illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

THE  WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD— By  Susan  Warner. 

Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  on  fine  laid  paper  of  superior 
quality,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  drawings  by  Fred  Pegram. 

THE  LITTLE  MINISTER  (Maude  Adams  Edition) 
—By  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Printed  on  fine  laid  paper,  large  nmo  in  size,  with  new  cover  de- 
sign in  gold,  and  eight  full-page  halftone  illustration*  from  the  pij\. 

PROSE  TALES— By  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

A  large  iamo  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  with  decorative  cover. 
Containing  eleven  Krilcing  drawing*  by  Alice  B.  Woodward,  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  author,  a  bibliography  of  the  Tales,  and  comprehensive 
notes.     The  best  edition  ever  published  in  a  single  volume. 

ISHMAEL  >  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth. 

SELF-RAISED       J   The  two  volt,  in  •  flat  box,  or  boxed  iep»r*tely 
Handsome  new  edition*  of  these  two  old  favorite*,  with  illu«tration* 
by  Clare  Angell 

THE  FIRST  VIOLIN— By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

A  fine  edition  of  this  popular  musical  novel,  with  illustrations  by 
Clare  Angell. 

EACH  VOLUME  IN  A  BOX.  PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH 

GROSSET  &  DUNLAP    ::    New  York 


HERETOFORE  PUBLISHED  AT  J1.50 

BOOKS  BY  JACK  LONDON 

12  mo.,  Cloth,  75  Cents  Each,  Postpaid 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD  : 

Wi'  h  illustrations  by  Philip  R.  Goodwin  and  Charles  Living- 
ston Bull.  Decorated  by  Charles  Edward  Hooper. 
"A  big  story  in  sober  English,  and  with  thorough  art  in  the 
construction  .  .  .  a  wonderfully  perfect  bit  of  work.  The  dog 
adventures  are  as  exciting  as  any  man's  exploits  could  be,  and 
Mr.  London's  workmanship  is  wholly  satisfying." — TheNevt 
York  Sun. 

THE  SEA  WOLF  :     Illustrated  by  VV.  J.  Aylward. 

"  This  story  surely  has  the  pure  Stevenson  ring,  the  adven- 
turous glamour,  the  vertebrate  stoicism.  'Tis  surely  the  story 
of  the  making  of  a  man,  the  sculptor  being  Captain  Larsen, 
and  the  clay,  the  ease-loving,  well-to-do,  half-drowned  man, 
to  all  appearances  his  helpless  prey."— Critic. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  ABYSS : 

A  vivid  and  intensely  interesting  picture  of  life,  as  the  au- 
thor found  it,  in  the  slums  of  London.  Not  a  survey  of  im- 
pressions formed  on  a  slumming  tour,  but  a  most  graphic  ac- 
count of  real  life  from  one  who  succeeded  in  getting  on  the 
"  inside."  More  absorbing  than  a  novel.  A  great  and  vital 
book.     Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs. 

THE  SON  OF  THE  WOLF : 

"  Even  the  most  listless  reader  will  be  stirred  by  the  virile 
force,  the  strong,  sweeping  strokes  with  which  the  pictures  of 
the  northern  wilds  and  the  life  therein  are  painted,  and  the  in- 
sight given  into  the  soul  of  the  primitive  of  nature." — Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SNOWS  : 

It  is  a  book  about  a  woman,  whose  personality  and  plan  in 
the  story  are  likely  to  win  for  her  a  host  of  admirers.  The 
story  has  the  rapid  movement,  incident  and  romantic  flavor 
which  have  interested  so  many  in  his  tales.  The  illustrations 
are  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 
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